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PREFACE 



THE following pages are not intended to be either 
an exhaustive descrijition of the Alps or a series of 
impressions of travel amongst them. But they do claim 
to offer to the reader an account of the most interesting 
features presented by the Alps from several points of 
view, and an account that is based on the personal expe- 
riences of over forty years' wandering through almost 
every district of the great chain. 

No attempt has been made to explain how the Alps 
came into being, or how in the coarse of long ages their 
outlines and valleys may have changed. They are taken 
as they exist in the early twentieth century, and treated 
as practically unchangeable. In the early chapters they 
are looked at from the physical side, — their extent, their 
pastures, their g-Iaciers, their flowers, and their beasts and 
birds being successively described. Then we come to 
Man in the Alps, first man in himself as a human being 
actually inhabiting various districts of the chain, speaking- 
divers languages, and professing several forms of belief, 
and next man as the subject of political vicissitudes of 
history, whicb naturally have affected his home as well as 
liimself* In particular, an attempt has been made to 
trace out the political or territorial history of the chief 
summits of the Alps. In later chapters Man is con* 
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sidered in his relation to the principal passes across the 
Alps, and as the explorer of the innermost recesses of the 
High or snowy Alps, this naturally entailing some 
notice of the Guides of the Alps» through whose efforts 
and lo3^1ty the High Alps were gradually conquered. A 
short chapter sketches the impressions made at different 
seasons of the year on one who dwells among them, or 
who often visits them. 

In the final chapter of the work the Alps, hitherto 
looked at as a whole, are considered in detail as forming 
twenty groups, with divers characteristic features. In 
the Appendix, Lists are given of the heights of the prin- 
cipal peaks and passes of the Alps, arranged in the twenty 
groups enumerated above, of the dates of the successive 
conquests of the more important summits, and of some of 
the books relating to the chain as a whole that can be 
recommended to readers desiring to examine the subject 
more closely. 

I desire to lay special stress upon the fact that com- 
paratively little has been said in these pages as to matters 
of Natural Science connected with the Alps. Such sub- 
jects are best studied in more special treatises, while the 
present work aims only at giving a general account of the 
Alps without tr3ring to explain or to investigate the 
natural phenomena which are to be found therein. 
Thanks to two well-quaUiied fiieiids, to whom I here 
offer my heartiest acknowledgments for their help, the 
Flowers of the Alps, as well as their Beasts and Birds, 
are treated of in a manner which should prove attractive 
to many readers. Rut here again things are described as 
they are at present, and not the evolution of things, how* 
ever interesting such a subject may be. 

1 have also to thank Mr. D. C. Lathbury most sincerely 
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for the courtesy which has allowed me to make use of 
WKMis articles coatributed by me in 1901-1903 to the 
Fibt, A portion of their contents is included in 
Chapter xi., as well as in groups 1-8 and 1 1 of the special 
description of the Alps given in the 6nal chapter of the 
work. 

The Map that accompanies this work has been care- 
fully prepared by Mr. Bartholoniew, and is designed to 
affort] a bird's-eye view of the Alpine chain, with its prin- 
cipal peaks, pa-ses, and glaciers, the main idea being to 
mark the way m which the mountains rise gradually out 
of the plains till they culminate in lofty snow-ciad 
summits. 

The Illustrations are, for the most part, reproductions 
after admirable photographs of Signor Vittorio Sella, to 
whom I beg to express my hearty thanks for permitting 
me to adorn my hook with some of his marvellous views 
of the High Alps. A few other Illustrations are due to 
the kindness of several friends, Mr. Alfred Holmes, 
Monsieur Victor de Cessole, and Signor Guido Rey, who 
have placed them at my disposition, and whom I beg to 
assure of my great appreciation of their readiness to 
oblige, for it is not easy to procure certain of these views. 

In general I am immtnseiv indebted to my friend, 
Dr. R. L. Poole (Member of the British Academy, and 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford) for much help and 
advice, particularly as re^'ards the histoncai Chapters 
(Vli. and VIII.). He sunrfrested !o mei the idea of framing 
diagrams by which to make clear the relations of the 
Great Historical Passes of the Alps. Thanks to the 
skill of Mr. Darbishire, this excellent suggestion has been 
carried out in a manner that will be most acceptable to 
my leaders. 
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I have also to acknowledge, most gratefally, help of 
various kinds, whether in the shape of reading proofs or 
of giving valuable hints, rendered by four other friends : 
Sir Martin Conway, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, Mr. W. M. 
Baker, and Herr H. DttbL 

W. A. B. C. 

GUHSlLWALOk AfrU 1908. 
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THE SASS MAOR (DOLOMITES) FROM THE PALA DI 

SAN MARTINO, ..... frotUu^Uu 

[TV'.-, peak rises S. of the Pa!n. di San Martino, and therefore 
E. ot the valley of Primiero, over which it towers grandly. The 
summit seen to the left is the higher, 9239 ft., while the lower, 
the Cina ddb Madonna, 9096 ft, liwi to the rtf^ hand of dw 
spectator. Together they form ooeof the most daring and im- 
posing of the Dolomites. Tlie n«cent ( f both pxjints is very 
difficult, the tasiest way being up the N. face, thai seen in our 
view, to the gap between the two summits. The point in the fore* 
fpvHoA is the Giaia di Ball, 9131 ft., which takes its mne lironi 
the iunoos Eag^ mouitun esploiery. 



TUB SCHRECKHORN RANGE (BERNESE OBERLAND) 

FROM THE nNSTBRAARHORN, Off»tii$ i 

(It is nearly impossible to get a good view of the S. W. side of 

this range, except from the top of the Finsteraarhonip which rises 
to the S. The long ridge of the Strahlegghomer, 1 1,444 ^^^e 
pass of the Strahlegg is just not seen — leads up to the foot of our 
range, and divides the SUablegg Glacier, seen on the tight of the 
qpectatoff, from tlie upper basin, not seen, of the Lower Grindd« 
wald Glacier. In the main range itself we have, going from left to 
right, a bit of the GwtTchten, 10,397 ft. ; the Gwachtenjoch, 10,365 
ft.; the Kiein bchreckhorn, 11,474 ^t- i Niissijoch, 11,221 ft. ; 
the Nassihorn ridge, 12,300 ft ; the Gross Schr^khom, 13,386 ft.; 
theScfarecksnttel, i3,oS2 ft. ; the Gross Lautetaarhon, I3,a6sft. ; 
tlie Klein Lauteraarhom, 12,277 ft., and the other points on the 
ridge dividing the Strahlegg Glacier from the Lauteraar Glacier. 
Behind our range is seen that separating the Lauteraar Glacier 
from the GauU Glacier, and still mote in the background the 
iKhstlmt limits on N. the Ganll Gfamei itsell). 

aOI 
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THE MARJELENSEB (GROSS ALBTSCH GLACIER), 

Opposite pagf 15 

(This, the most famous of all glacier lnkp<;. lies at a heigfht of 
7766 ft., and at the N. foot of the well-knowo vtew«p(»nt of the 
Eggishorn, in the VmllAb, It oocupies part of the newly tevel 
depmion wiMating the Ffeieher GlMier fram the Gran Aletach 

Glacier, which holds in the lake on the W. Icebergs generally 
float upon its sarface. Despite a draina^^r channel to protect the 
paatnres to the £. of the lake its waters occasionally escape 
toirirds Uie W. by sub-glacial dumneb and dicn flood the en* 
vtiont of Bri^. To the left of die spectator a bit of the Mittd 
Aletsch Olacier is seen, then comes the black peak of the Olmen- 
horn, 10,886 ft., beyond which is the long ridge of the Dreieck* 
horn, 12,540 ft.). 

A CREVASSE ON THE DZASSET GLACIER (EASTERN 

GRAIANS), ..... OfpnitBpagttz 
(A tjpifid crefUM on n fittte hoown Itafien g^er). 

THE MONT ITKRBETET (EASTERN GRAIANS) FROM 

THE DZASSfcT GLACIER, . . . O/po^iu pogt 33 

(This fine rocky peak, 12,396 ft,, though far from being the 
loftiest summit in its district, is by many considered to be the 
moft Striking peak of the region. It Itheie teen from the S.E., ' 
the very jagged ridge, on the left off the spectator, being the 
famous S. arete, which affords a dd^^itfiil series of orailiiig 
di&cttlties to rock climbers). 

THE WETTERHORN, EIGER, MdNCH, JUNGFRAU, ETC 
(BERNESE OBERLAND) FROM THE BLOULISALP- 
HORN, QffmUtpagt^ 

(In the f o f qyonn d we tee the deticate snow eiest that fonas 
thesnnmit of the BlUmlisalphom, 12,044 ft. Behind it are the 

vnrioiis peaks named, going from left to right. BcyonH the ^eat 
opening of the Lauithor, 12,140 ft., to the right of the Jungfrau, 
the Fiescherhomer, 13,285 ft., and the Finsteraarhom, 14,026 ft., 
ftie seen in the hed^raond. To the right of the LeiUthor> in the 
middle distance, stretches the long snowy ridge, crowned by the 
Gletscherhom, 13,065 ft., the Ebncfluh. 13,006 ft., and the 
Mittaghom, 12,779 ft., which closes the head of the Lantcr- 
bnumen valley, and foms soeh a conspiaiotts feature in the well- 
known view from the frequented vilhige of Mttnen). 
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MOMTE ROSA FROM THE FALLERHORN, . Qfif^Hupi^ies 

(The FaUcrbomp 10^870 ft., is * fine view-point in the ridfe 

sepantiog the Val Sesia, S.E., from the Val Aniasca, E., and 
ninning S.E, from the main mass of Monte Rosa. The upper 
portion of this ridge is shown, on our view, from the Moote deUe 
Loecie, 1 1,477 Qnstteen on the extKene right of the spcctetor}, 
past the depression of the Col delie Loccie^ ii,ooi ft., over the 
rocky bump of the Punta dei Trc Amici, ! 1,618 ft., to the 
Signaljoch, 12,441 ft., whrnce it rises sharply to the summit, 
the Signalkuppe or Punu Gnifetti, 14,965 ft., which occupies 
the eoitie of tiie piefeme^ The greater port of ear view (to the 
left of the spectator) shows the glaciers and peaki at the heed of 
the Val Sesia. Goinc: frnm left to right wp sr r the mcVy Piinta 
G:or iani, 13,304 ft., anti the -nowy Vincent i'yraniide, 13.S29 fr ., 
beyond which is the depie&^ion of the CoUe Vincent, 1 3,632 it. 
Ulenoe we Aonnt ofer tiie aninof ntmniteof the Se hwawh on t , 
13,882 ft— wfaidi faidee the BalmeohccD, 13,500 ft.— and of the 

Lud'iv:f:;shohe, 14,259 ft., to the "nowy dome of the PnrTotspitzc, 
14,643 ft. ]u%t beyond is the great couloir leading up to the 
Sesiajoch, 14*515 ft., long the loftiest pass ever cros&ed in the 
Alpe, and then riiee the Signalkuppe, which hidei the Cdit 
CMfctti, 14,699 ft., and the Zuattetnspilte, 15,004 ft. The 
next snowy gap is the Zumsteinsattel, T4,6or ft., beyond which 
the rocky point of the Dufourspitze or highest summit of Monte 
Ron, 15,217 ft., peers over the watenfaed and frontier— for it 
rises 00 a spur to the W. of both* The wide openiaf of the 
Silbersattel, 14,732 ft. — at present the loftiest pass yet croesed 
in the Alps — leads the eye on to the Nord End, 15,132 ft The 
smaller portion of our view, from the Zumsteinsattcl to the Nord 
End, shows Ae E. &ee of Monte Rosa, that fonns snch a magnifi- 
eent spectade from M aengnaga at the head of the Val Anaasea). 

THE POINTE DES ECRINS AND THE PIC COOI.IDGE 
(DAUPHINi ALPS) FROM THE CUAKDON GLACIER, 

From a Photograph by Alfrkd Holmes. 

(The former of these peaks, 13,462 ft., is the loftiest point of 
tbeOnopbin^ Alps, white the huter, ia,3^ ft., rises to ito S., 

and is one of the finest riew-points in the region. The S.W. 
•lope of }x>th is here shown. To the left hand of the spectator is 
the Ecrins, foUowed by the narrow notch of the Col des Aval- 
ancJies, 1 1 , S*^ ft** ^^i^ttoe it is often ascended. Next to the right 
com« the rock tower of the Fifre, 12,074 which, like the Pie 
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CooUdge, jnst beyond, wis tint dimbed hf Mr. Q»oU<^, the 
lower point in 1881, the h^ier in 1877. The Pie Ciolidge 

formrrly bore scvt^ral nnmcs, Init received its present appellatioa 
in 1879 from some French in iintciincers who desired to com- 
memorate the loQg-conunued explorations of the author of these 
pages in the district). 

LES BANS (DAUPHIN6 ALPS) FROM THB PILATTE 

GLACIER, CjfipatUsp^Bj 

Ttem * Pholocinph hf AumBO Houf B& 

(This stimmit, 1 1,979 is the loftiest that rises in the caages 

which form the S. limit of the main or Pelvoux ^roup of the 
Dauphin^ Alps. It is foiely situated at the meeting-point of three 
Alpine glens, these of FUstte, of Entraigoes, and of the Val- 
gandenuur. It was fiist dUmbed in 1878 hf Mr. Coolidge fimn 
the snowy gap, the Col des Bans, 11,090 ft, that is Men to the 
left of the peak. Some way farther to the left, but invisible on 
this view, is the more famous Col de la Pilatte, 11,057 ft., which 
was first oDHed hi 1864 by Mcsrs A. W. Mooie, H. Walker, 
and B. Whymper. The grMt Pihtte Glsder which iiUs the fere* 
ground is one of the finest in the Dauphin^ Alps, and is the main 
source of the Vcn^on, the slieam that flows down from the loftiest 
summits of the r^on). 

MONT BLANC FROM THB RIDGE OF THE MONT 

HERBETET, ..... CffffuUtf^gs 

(The real height end OMjesty of Moot Blanc, 15,78a ft, are 
ahvEj* best IcaUsed when it is seen from the South, as then it 
towers up in solitary grandeur, flanked by its satellites. It here 
occupies the centre, the Mont Maudit, 14,669 ft., and the Mont 
BIsnc da Tacal, 13,941 ft-i to the right of the spectator, leading 
tlie eye on to the depression of the Col da G^t. The hmg end 
narrow glacier to the left below Mont Blanc is that of Bionillard, 
while more to the ri^ht is that of the Brenvs, one of die most 
magnificent glaciers in the Alps). 

MONT BLANC FROM THB N.W. BUTTRESS OF THE 

AIGUILLE DU G^ANT. . . . OpfoUt» pa^e 20^ 

(lUs view is a pendant to onr oAer view of the Monardi of 
Mountains, which is here seen from the S.E. across the great 

opojing of the Col du G^ant. The summit below Mont Blanc 
is the Tour Roodc, 12,441 ft. To the left of the specUtor and 
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of Kont Blanc the rodcy Aignille Noire de P^t^ret, 12,402 ft., 
half hidden in nut, leads the eye on over the sharp rock needles 

named the Damet Anglaises, 11,825 ft. — the last great peak in 
the Al^m to be conquered, for it held out till 1907— io the splendid 
Aiguille Blanche de P^^et, 13,482 ft). 

THE IfATTERHORN FROM THE COL DES GRANDES 

HURAILLES, £Vt^«/MVV339 

(Onr triew shows one of Che most impressive aspects of this 

famous peak, 14,782 ft., being taken from the W.S.W. To the 
left of the spectator is the so-called 'Znautt arete,' by which a 
very difficult route has been forced to the summit, while to the 
r^t of this grim ridge are seen the gaunt precipices of the W. 
&ee of the peak. More to the right is the S.W. fiue, «p which 
leads the ordinary route from the Italian side, over the con* 
spiaious shoulder of the Pic Tjrndall, to the summit. Far more 
to the right are the u|)pcr snows of the Corner Glacier, to the 
right of whidi rise the highest summits of Monte Rosa itsdl), 

THE JUNGFRAU (BERNESE OBERLAND) FROM THE 

EBNEFLUmOCH, .... Qffetiisp^26i 

(This isan onnsual view of the Jungfrau, 13,669 ft., one of the 
best-known summits of the Alps. It is taken from the Ebnefluh- 
joch, 12,304 ft., to its S.W. The cliffs to the left of the spectator 
fall down into the wild Rothtbal glen, ill-famed as the haunt of 
many spirits. Far to Uie left a bit of the SUbeiliom, 12,156 ft., 
is seen, and then the gap of thn SilberlUclee. Above, on the 

shoiiIHer of the Jungfrnu, is the '^now fieM, named 'Hochfirn,* 
which h traversed on the way up the peak from the Little Scheid- 
egg by way of the SilberlUcke, and, still higher, is the top of the 
Jnngfmn itsdf. The S.E. ar6te of the peak, np whidt go« the 
ordinary route from the RoththalSftttd, 12,655 ft., leads the eye 
down to that depression — the upper portion of the great snow 
couloir on the S.W. side of which is seen — whence the ridge 
mounts again to the Rothtbalhom, 12,947 ft.) 

THE SOUTHERN AIGUILLE D*ARVES (DAUPHIN^ ALPS) 

FROM THE COL LOMBARD, Ofpatitg fttg* 069 

Fiom n Fhotognph by V1CT0& db Cbssoxj^ 

(Thi§ gamoat is the most southerly of the three Aiguilles d'Arves, 
and is by many believed to be the highest of the three sisters, 
11,539 fL They rise, jost in Savoy, between the valleys of St, 
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Jean d'Arvet, to the N.W., and that of VaUoiie to tbe E. Our 

view shows the S. face of the peak, the two small snow^filled 

gullies, jus( to the rtpht hand of the ftn il rorky mass, giving access 
to the S.E. arete, which is crossed, m order to compkte the 
ascent, first made in 1878 by Mr. Coolidge, by the E. face). 

MONTE VISO (OOTTIAN ALPS) FROM THE NORTH-EAST, 

Fxom a Photociapb hf Gutoo Rtv. 

(Monte Viso, 18,609 ft>> ^ not only tbe loAieit ttunmit of the 

Cottian range, but is also the one gieat peak in the Alps which is 
mentioned by name l>y ihe writers of classical antiquity — it is so 
conspicuous from the plain of Piedmont that it has always been 
die 'irisiUe motmt.' Our view showt its N.E. face, which was 
fint dtnabed hf Mr. Coolid^ in 1881, while bdow the sunnnit is 
seen the glacier that is the real source of the Po. To the right of 
the spectator is the triple-pointed VisoloUO* IX»10I ft., also 
conquered by Mr. Coolidge in 1881 ). 

THE MEIJE (DAUPHINfi ALPS) FROM THE SOUTH. 

(The Meije, the teeond in height of the Dauphin^ Alps, is 

here seen towering above the Etan9ons Glacier that extends at its 
S. base. To the left of the spectator is the deep depression of 
the lirechc de ia Meije (10,827 ft.)< More to the right is the 
SBBaU hanging glacier, named the Gladbr Cunrii bdow which tiie 
* Promontoire' spur stretches far into the Etanfons Glader. To 
the right of the Glacier Carre is the Grand Pic (13,081 ft.) of 
the Meije, connected by a toothed ridge with the Pic Centra! or 
Doigt de Dieu (13,025 ft. ). Beyond tbe ridge sinks to the Brcche 
Joseph TtUDC (12.697 ft), and then riaet to the (invislUe) Pic 
Oriental (13,83s ft) of the Meije). 

THE GRAND COM BIN (CENTRAL P£NN IN £S) FROM THE 

GRAND TAVt, .... Opposite page ^il 

(The Grand Combin rises to the N.E. of the Great St. Bernard 
Pass, and is the only peak over 14,000 ft. — with the exception of 
the FtMteiaarbom, 14,036 ft in the Bernese Obertand— that 
is to be lotind outside the Chain of Mont Blanc and the Monte 

Rosadbtrict. It is here seen, from its least steep side, rising 
above the glorious Corbassi^re Glacier. Of the two highest 
snowy horns, that to the left of the spectator is the Pointe de 
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THE ALPS 
IN NATURE AND HISTORY 



CHAPT£R I 

WHAT ARE *THE ALPS*? 

IT is tolerably certain that most readers of these pages 
will not fed the sU^test heritation in answering the 
qiustkm which forms the title of this chapter. 'The Alps/ 
so they will state with the utmost confidence, is, of course, the 
name given to the prindpal mountain range in Europe. Can 
there be any doubt on this point ? they will ask, with a spice 
of incredulity. Have we all along been deceived or taken in by 
this word? or has the writer set us a conundrum? The latter 
alternative may be at once dismissed. But the former contains 
a germ of truth, and perhaps also a glimmering idea on the 
part of the questionists that their belief is not so solidly based 
as they fondly imagined. No doubt the sense of the term 
indicated above is that which is most widely accepted by those 
who do not dwell amid the mountains, and are tberpfore far 
more numerous than the Alpine folk. But if we look a little 
further into the matter, we shall discover that the inhabitants 
of the Alps attribute to the name we are considering a mean- 
in? Ahich js quite distinct from that already noted. "WTien they 
spcax of 'the Alps' they have in mind the highland summer 
Futures, that extend along the mountain slopes below the 
snow-line, yet at a considerable height above the village itself. 
To the Alpine folk, as we shall have occasion to point out in 
tbe neit chapter, ' the Alps' in this sense are of overwheUning 
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practica.1 importance, for the highland summer pastures are the 
centre round which revolves the whole social economy of the 
mountain dwellers. Were it not for these high pastures how 
could the cattle be maintained in summer, as the meadows close 
to the village supply only winter fodder? and if there were 
no catlile» the entire pastcnal life of the Alpine folk would be 
deprived of its basis, and cease to be possible. 

Both senses of the term can be traced back through many 
centuries. It is not clear, indeed, which is the older or the 
original meaning of the word. It may be that the mountain 
dweUeis gave the name to the highland summer pastures, and 
that the early travellers who visited the Alpine valleys learnt 
from them this new term and inaccurately applied it to the 
great peaks that tower above these pastures. Or, perhaps, 
the mountain dwellers themselves, when questioned on the 
matter, gave their visitors to understand that the great peaks, 
in the eyes of those over whose homesteads they frowned, were 
simply continuations or extensions of the summer pastures, 
perhaps indeed once the site of such pastures in former days, 
before the frightful increase in the extent of the barren region 
of ice and snow. The confusion between these two meanings 
of *the Alps' finds an exact parallel in that which prevails in 
the case of the more general words, ' Berg,* * alpe,* ' montagne,' 
or *monte/ To the Alpine folk any of these terras conveys 
the idea of a highland summer pasture, though the dweller in 
the plains thinks naturally ot tlie lofty snowy summits. 

It would be an interesting line of inquiry to trace out the 
manner in which the mountain dwellers gradually adopted the 
sense of the term diat had approved itself to the inhabitants of 
the plains, and which perhaps had first been suggested to the 
Alpine folk when they received a visit from their more civilised 
neighbours* But we cannot enter on such fascinating bypaths, 
and must here content ourselves with remarking that to the 
Alpine folk the high summits are naturally objects of abhorrence^ 
as ever threatening the scanty fields and meadows in the valley. 
In the course of time, however, the primitive mountain inhabitants 
have learnt that the dreaded snowy peaks can become to diem 
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« veritable gold-minei and are really for mcvre valuable than 
thdr mucb-cherished pastures, for it is the peaks and not the 
pastures that attract visitors from below to the Alpine glens, and 

these visitors leave much gold behind them. 

In this work the term ' the Alps ' will be exclusively employed 
(save in Chapter ii.) to mean the great mountain-chain that 
forms the most conspicuous physical feature of thr continent of 
Europe. Viewed as a whole, it forms a great wall or rampart 
that protects haly on the N. from the rude outside world, 
and extends, m ihc form of a crescent, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, on the W., to those of the Hadriatic, on the 
E. On either slope the higher ridges gradually sink down till 
they subside into the plains of Italy, on the S., or of France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, on ihc N. But this huge wall or 
rampart, though forming SO lofly and so rugged a barrier, has 
never been an impassable barrier, whether to human beings, to 
plants, to animals, or to winds, though the cold masses of air 
driven ftom the N. against die wall of the Alps are warmed by 
the compression, so that while northerly winds do cross the 
Alps, the southern regions aie protected by them from intense 
and sudden variations of tempemture. It can, without difficulty, 
he tamed at either extxemity, whether by sea or by comparatively 
easy routes, such as, on the W., the ancient track along the coast, 
now known as the Comiche Road, from Genoa to Marseilles, 
or on the B. by the route through the Bimbaumer Wald (Mons 
Ooa) from Laibach to Gdiz. As men became bolder, this 
gieat barrier was overcome by what are called * Passes,' that 
is, not gorges, as this word once meant, but the best marked 
and lowest depressions that are to be found in the main chain 
itself. Vaiious causes contributed to make men prefer one 
' Pass ' to another, so that a few of these depressions became 
'The Great Historical Passes of the Alps,* and will be considered 
^ Chapter viil. below. Originally these passes could only be 
^Versed on foot and at the cost of great hardships, though 
soon Hospices for the reception of wanderers were set up on 
^ "far their summits. Later on, these footpaths were improved, 

<^eR«iQ fafFf*s horse tracks or mule paths, which, from 
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the eighteenth century onwards were often replaced by magnifi* 
cently engineered carriage roads. Nowadays a third stage has 
been reached m the matter of rcnclonng the passage of the Alps 
less and less toilsome and perilous. Instead of turniug them 
or crossing them, tunnels are pierced right through their bowels, 
and so the modern traveller may, in a comfortable sleeping-car, 
avoid even the sight of the belles horreurs which caused his 
predecessors to shudder. Such tunnels, in the main chain, 
are those through which run the lines beneath the Col de Tenda, 
the Mont Cenis (strictly 17 miles to the W. of this pass), Uic 
StmploD, the St Gotthaid, and the Hohe Tauern, while a few 
lines are boldly canned across the passes themsdves (so the 
Brenner and the PontebbaX thus finally supenedmg footpaths, 
mote tracks, or carriage roads. The most remarkable instance 
of this modem development of means of communicatioo 
ikreu^ the Alps is afforded by the magnificent scheme (just 
completed) by which a grand Alpine line has been carried from 
Vienna to Trieste by means of four tuimels beneath the Pyhm 
and Hohe Tauem Passes, and through the Kamwankaa and 
Julie ranges. 

Putting aside the obscure, though interesting, investigation 
of the migrations of plants and animals across the Alps, let us 
confine our attention to the men and nomen, who, not being 

dwellers in the chain, desired to overcome it for one or other 
of numerous reasons. From Italy Latin civilisation streamed 
over the mighty chain, in Roman, in Mcdixn^al. in Renaissance 
times, and so brought the outer 'harbari.ms into the pale first 
of civilisation, and then of Christianity, m both cases more or 
less largely by force of arms, the primary object being the 
political subjection of these outlying lands. The 'barbarians* 
once tamed, civilised, and converted, streamed in their turn 
over the Alps to the rich and fascinating land of Italy. 
Sometimes armies crossed in order to seize on the treasures 
of the South and occupy its fertile plains. Sometimes 
merchants brought over the products of the north, or, travel- 
ling in the reverse direction, carried from Italy the wares 
of the East to the hungry and comparatnrdy barren noitiieiii 
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regions. Or again, students flocked over the huge range to 
saturate their minds with Latin literature and learning. But 
perhaps, till the modem fashion of pleasure-travelling set in, 
the laigest contingent of Alpine travellers coming from the 
north was formed by the almost countless throngs of pilgrims, 
of whatever class or status, on their way to the threshold of the 
Apostles, and the centre of Latin Qiristianity. Nor should 
we forget the ofltetal journeys of the mediaeval Holy Roman 
fimperonh«Iect, on their way to be crowned at Rome. What- 
ever the object or character of these various wanderers may 
have been, the result of their journeys was similar— the Alps 
wete regarded no longer as an impassable barrier, but as a 
boirier which could and might be passed, though at the price 
of many dangers and privations. The way was thus Opened for 
'tourists' and 'climbers.' 

We have hitherto looked at the Alps as a whole, and as 
constituting a single great range. But if we go deeper into 
the matter we shall find that this great range is not made up 
of a single ridge, as is often ^^hnwn on the quaint old maps. 
There is indeed a backbone, but there are also, as in the case 
of a fish, numerous lateral ribs or ridges that stick out at right 
angles from it and enclose between them hollows in the shape 
of valleys and glens. These valleys run up to the central 
backbone, and alTord access to the passes, which lead across 
it. Thus the system of the Alps is far more complicated than 
might be imagined at nrst siglu, and this characteristic is grasped 
at once by any one who pays them a visit. 

The backbone, or main watershed, is easily traced throughout 
oesriy its entire length, save that between the Bemina Pass and 
Uie Rescfaen Scheidedt Passes it is rather ill-defined, while far 
sway to the when it reaches the Dreiherrenspitze^ the S.W. 
dtremtty of the Gross Venediger groups we must make our 
^lM»oe between following the lofty ridge of the Tauem stretching 
^stsuids^ or else the main watershed that runs southwards 

the Hadriatic. 
^^des this £7^*^ backbone, with its projecting ribs and 
^ f%Ueys# ^^'^ masses, scarcely 
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inferior id height, which rise on one or other side of the main 
chain, and are connected with it by a. kind of isthmuses. Such 
are the Alps of Dauphmi and of the Bernese Oberland, of the 
Range of the Todi and the chain bounding the Engadine on 
the N.) of the lofty Ortler group and of the lower Limestone Alps 
of Bavaria, the Vorarlberg, and Silzburg, as well as of the en- 
chanted Dolomites of the South Tyrol. These great side masses 
are, as regards their internal structure, similar to the main chain, 
each possessing a main watershed, with side ridges that enclose 
valleys between them. 

Hence vvc must always bear in mind that while the Alps form 
a single continuous chain, there rise, N. and S. ot the principal 
range, great mountain masses, similar in all respects, but not 
forming independent islands, for they are joined by side ridges 
to the chief range, and so form an integral portion of it. Before 
the present writer ever saw the Alps he imagined them to himself 
as forming one uninterrupted chain. But alter he came to 
explore them in detail he could afford to smile at the old lady 
who, not having seen them, believed that there were but three 
great peaks in the Alps, each forming an island— Mont Blanc, 
the Matterhom, and Monte Rosa— and so felt quite reassured 
as to the safety of her beloved son, who had climbed these three 
summits, and, clearly therefore^ could incur no further great 
dangers. 

In these pages we look always at the Alps as they now are, 
that is, we consider their topognphy as it now stands, without 
ioqmring either by what processes the actual fonns they present 
were carved out, or the geological constitution of the rocks of 
which they are composed. Such subjects, most interesting in 
themselves, belong to the domain of Natural Science, with which 
we do not meddle in this work. 

But we cannot grasp what the Alps really are unless we try 
to realise that while the skeleton of the Alps is undoubtedly 
formed of rocks, hard or soft, these rocks, particularly in the 
case of the loftiest summits, are very largely covered by fields of 
eternal snow and ice or glactprs (of which more in Chapter iii.). 
The heat of the sun, especially in summer, melts a certain 
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proportion of these snows, which thus give rise to great riven 
or minor streams. These torrents have carved out the valleys 
throu-h which they flow downwards. All the great Alpine 
rivers (save apparently the Drave and the Piave, and in a sense 
the Inn, the Adda and the Adige) have their origin in these 
eternal snows— the Durance^ the Is^ the Rhone^ the Aar, 
the Reuss, the Rhme^ and the Unth, aia all on the non-Italian 
slope of the Alps ; while on the Italian slope we have the Po, 
Uie Tosa, the Tidno, and the Oglia Somerimes these great 
rivers (like minor streams) form small kikes on their way, where 
their hed widens out into a hollow. Several, alter thdriapid 
descent from the snow region, form much larger lakes at the 
points where they reach the level country ; such is the origin 
of the Lakes of Geneva, of Thun, of Brienz, of Lucerne, of 
Constance, as well as the Lago Maggiore, and the sheets 
of water known as the Lakes of Lugano, of Como, of Iseo, 
and of Garda, 

Of these huge masses of water those rising on the Italian 
slope of the Alps lose themselves for the most part in the 
Mediterranean, either through the Gulf of Genoa, or through 
the Hadriatic Sea. But the rivers at the eastern extremity of 
the Alps are diverted by a series of low hills towards the 
DaiiuLte {a. non-Alpine river), which also reccivca the Inn, 
though this rises on the non-Italian slope of the Alps. With 
the exception of the Rhone (Sowing to the Mediterranean) and 
of the Danube (whidi falls into the Bkck Sea) the other rivers 
rising on the nonJtalian slope of the Alps find their way 
nltimatdy to the North Sea. Those who like oddities may 
care to know that there are at least two summits in the Alps 
nhich send their waters to each of these three seas. So the 
waters flowing from the Wyttenwasserstock (the lower peak, 
99^2 ft ) in the Lepontine AlpSi help to swdl the Mediterranean, 
tbe HadriaHe, and the North Sea, while Pizzo Lunghino 
(9m ft)f N.W. of the Maloja Pass, sends streams to the 
Hadriatic the North Sea, and the Black Sea. 

Having thus obtained a general idea of what 'the Alps' 
letUym^ In tbe most usually accepted sense of that term, let 
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us now briefly fix the limits by which they are marked off 
from the Apennines on one side, and the hills that stretch 
towards the borders of Hungary on the other, reser^-ing a 
detailed examination of the internal stnirture of the great 
chain for Chapter Xlll. To settle this fjuestion we must make 
up our mind as to the precise meaning we attach to the 
name *Alps.' Are we to use it to signify the whole of the 
great range, that, stretching roughly from Genoa to Trieste, 
joins the Apennines to the outliers of the Carpathians? In 
this case our limits will be, on the W., the Col di Cadibona or 
d'Altare (1624 ft.), between Turin and Savona, near Genoa, 
and on the £^ the Semmering Pass (3215 ft), that leads ftom 
Vienna past Marburg and Laibacb to Trieste. But much of 
the region thus included is snowless and below any possible 
snow*line^ however varying. 

Nowp as Mr. John Ball, that great authority on the Alps, 
pointed out long ago^ in common parlance that portion of 
the great mountain chain is ^Alfnne' in character, where the 
height of the mountains Is suflSicient to maintain considerable 
masses of perpetual snow. In short, 'the Alps' are the snowy 
and loftier part of the range, though of course all their summits 
do not bear snow, some of the highest being rocky even at the 
topt while others are snowy, though of oomparatively moderate 
height, rising on side ridges. In these pages the term * Alps ' 
is employed alwriys in the sense of the Hic^h or snowy Alps. 
If we accept this definition, our limits will be on the W. 
extremity the Col de Tenda (6145 ft ), leading from Cuneo 
to Ventimirjlia, or by a more devious route, across two lower 
passes to Nice, while on the E. it will be the long-frequented 
route over the Radstadter Tauern (5702 ft.), leading from the 
Enns valley to the Mur valley, and then over the Katschberg 
(5384 ft.) to the Drave valley. The principal pass is gained 
on the N. either by the Pyhrn Pass (3100 ft), leading from 
Vienna past Linz to Liezen in the Enns valley, or through 
the Lueg gorge direct from Sslzburg. But the natural con- 
tinuation of the Radstadter Tauern to the S., over the Predil 
or Pontebba Passes, would exclude from the Alps all their 
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South- Eastern group. So from Villach in the Dravc valley 
we must lake a great sweep to the E. and S.E. past Klagenfurt 
and down the Drave valley to Marburg, and thence back along 
the last bit of the Semmeriog Railway past Cilli aud Laibach 
toTdeste. 

Let us DOW sum up the answer to the question we pro- 
pounded at the head of this chapter. *The Alps' are the 
higher or snowy portion of the great mountain range that 
shelttfs Italy from the outer world, and is crossed by a number 
of passes. This range is limited by the Col de Tenda (W.) and 
the Kadstadter Tauero (E.), while it is composed of a main water- 
shed and other half-isolated groups, all, like the main ridge, send- 
ing out side ridges, that enclose Yalleys, down which rush the 
tOfrents (produced by the melting of the snows) many of which 
spread themselves out into great lakes as they reach the plains, 
and before they iaU into one or the other sea. 



CHAPTER II 

TH£ PASTURES OF THE ALPS 

IN any of the higher Aipine valleys we notice at once, above 
the belt of forest that shelters the scattered homesteads in 
and round the village, a succession of grassy slopes which mount 
towards the region of eternal snow. These slopes are named 
'Alps' by the mountain dwellers, and are used as summer 
p.isiares by them for their cattle, which otherwise could not 
subsist on the fodder obtained on the lower meadows, this 
being quite insufficient for their needs during the long winter. 
Nowadays the lowest bit of these pastures has often passed 
into private ownership (each bit ta caUed a 'Voisass,' or 
'Voialp^' or 'Mayen'), and is used for giazing the cattle of 
the owner in spring and autumn, while the hay mown there 
in summer is reserved ifor their winter needs. But the rest 
of these Alpine pastures is exclusively devoted to the pasturing 
of cattle in summer, the h^her portions being specially given 
over to goats and sheep^ while the cows, as the most important 
item, occupy the middle and most productive stretches. These 
bear different names in different portions of the chain of the 
Alps, in which they are found everywhere — in the German- 
speaking regions the term used is 'Alp' or *Berg,* the form 
* Aim ' being characteristic of the Tyrol ; in the French-speaking 
districts, ' alpe ' and * montagne ' are the ordinary names, while 
'aipe' or 'monte' are the names found in the Italian-speaking 
regions. Probably these summer pastures date back to the 
first settlements in the Alpine valleys. The earliest instances 
known to the present writer arc the 'Alpes in Cenisio' (the 
pastures on the plain of the Mont Cenis Pass) mentioned in 

10 
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739 ; the Sambdser Alp on the Sintis, in Appenzell, heard 
of io 868; and the Blacugnaga Alp, at the head of the Val 
Anzasca, iffaich in 999 was the subject of an exchange between 
the Archbishop of Milan and the monks of Arooa. Sometimes, 
as in the Dauphin^ and the Engadine, the sheep pastures axe 
let out to shephefds from Provence or die Bergamasque valleys 
res pectively. In other cases the pastures m a mountain valley 
have been alienated to far-distant villages (this is not unfreqaent 
in some parts of the Tyrol, while in Switzerland the Oberaar 
Alp, near the Grimsel, belongs to the village of Torbel, above 
Stalden, on the Zermatt railway). A few are in the hands 
of great monasteries {e.g. Engelberg and Einsiedeln) or of the 
State, while others belong to private individuals or societies. 
But, speaking generally, we may say that, as a rule, the high- 
land summer pastures in an Alpine valley belong to the in- 
habitants of that valley. 

In certain cases the men of one valley have encroached on 
the pastures of their neighbours, and have appropriated them, 
though not included within the limits of their own proper 
district This dislocation, no doubt, goes far back in point of 
date, and was in each case the result of a struggle between 
rival herdsmen. Wc can trace a struggle of this kind best 
in the valley of Engelberg, where the Blacken Alp, at the very 
head of the glen, has never belonged to the monastery, but to 
Attmghausen in Uri (opposite Altdorf) ; while the pastures of 
the Nieder Surenen Alp below it were also secured by the 
men of the same village alter a long drawn-out contest with 
the monks that lasted from 1373 to 15 13. The Uri men, 
restless perhaps within the narrow limits to which Nature has 
ooDfined them, still own other pastures that topographically 
lie in other r^ons — so the men of Spiringen, above Altdorf, 
cojpf the ^lendul pastures (said to be the finest in Switzer- 
of the Umerboden, on the Glarus side of the Klausen 
above iUtdorf, though the men of Tessin have succeeded 
^ieepiDg hold of the pastures on the N. slope of the St Gott- 
those between the pass and Hospenthal. Other cases of 
A tioiihr kind s^e the pastures on the Meitiogen side of the Great 
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Scheidegg, which (nearly down to Rosenlaui) belong to Grindel- 
wald, and those on the N. side of the Gemmi (including the 
Schwarenbach inn) are held by Leukerbad, in the Vallais, 

while the case of the Oberaar Alp has been mentioned above. 
So again the Fenga or Fimber Alp, on the proper Tyrolese 
side of the ham, is reckoned as Swiss, and has for ages 
belonged to Remiis and Sent, both in the Lower Engadine ; 
while the Gross Fermunt pastures at the head of the Vorarl- 
berg glen of Montafon belong to Ardez, also io the Lower 
Engadine. 

It is reckoned that in Svvit/orkind (where special attention 
is paid to the subject) there aic about 4478 'Alps ' at present, 
of an estimated capital value of rather over ;^3,ooo,ooo, and 
capable of supporting some 270^389 cattle in summer. There 
may, of course, be more than one * Alp ' in any given vaUey ; e.^. 
in that of Grinddwald there are seven. 

These summer pastures are only grazed for about three months 
annually, the cattle going up thither towards the middle or end 
of June, and coming down about the end of September. But 
during this time the beasts do not always remain on the same 
portion of the pasture. On every 'Alp' there are generally two 
or three (or even four) sets of huts, situated respectively on the 
two, or three, or four horizontal strips of pasture (each called a 
* Staffel ') into which that ' Alp * is divided by a wooden hedge. 
The cattle start in June on the lowest strip, work gradually 
upwards to the highest (where they spend three weeks or so in 
July and August), halt for some time on the way down at the 
middle set of huts, and finish the summer at the lowest set of nil. 
The milk given by each cow is (unless it is specially fetched 
by the owiier of that cow) measured daily, and at ihc end of the 
season the owner of each cow has the right to receive an amount 
of cheese corresponding to the milk given by that cow, after 
deducting the allowance of cheese, milk, etc., which the cheese- 
maker (the ' Senn ' or 'fruitier') and his men are entitled to 
receive, as pan of their wages. The cheeses arc made daily, and 
are kept in small huts (called ' Spcicher '), with short stone legs, 
which are easily to be distingui^ed on each * Alp' from those 
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wherein the herdsmen sleep (each of these is a ' chalet ' properly 
80 called), or from the stables used in case of bad weather or on 
exceptional occasions. 

There is an obvious danger, at any rate in the case of pastures 
not owned by private individuals, that more cows wHl be sent up 
annually than the particular pasture in question can support 
without ptTmanent damnt:*-. Hence official estimate is made, 
from lime to tmie, sometimes at very long intervals, of the proper 
number of cows that should he sent up. The amount at pasture 
required to support a single cow for the summer is technically 
termed a 'Kulisioss,' or * cow's portion, which is reckoned 
to suffice for two heifers, three calves or sheep, four pigs, 
or eight goats (the numbere vary on different 'Alps'), in case 
any one entitled to send up a cow prefers to graze m a particular 
summer any of the animalij just named. 

Speaking quite generally (for customs and regulations differ 
widely even in the same region), it may be said that the persons 
entitled to rights of pasture must be burghers of the ▼iUage to 
which the particular pasture belongs. Sometimes they may let 
out their right (' Kubrecht') for the summer, or may exchange it 
for rights on some other 'Alp/ so that the 'Besetzerschaft' 
(occupiers) of an ' Alp ' in any given summer ore not necessarily 
identical with the ' Besitserschaft * (the owners of the rights of 
pasture). These rights of pasture belong, as stated above, to 
the burghers of that particular village or 'commune,' but not 
necessarily to all burghers, for in some cases they are attached 
to the possession of a particular bit of landXentered in an official 
Register), with which the right passes when the land is sold, 
though in other cases the rights belong to each male burgher 
of full age, as an individual, and not as a land-owner. In 
this way no burgher can keep more cattle in winter than he 
lias a right to pasture on the *Alp' of his village in summer, 
unless (what such men are generally shy of domg, partly 
thro'!:'h limited means) he buys hay for the extra cattle, 
owns raeadow-land enough to support them, without need- 
'"g to utilise the summer pastures, or leases * cow-rights' from 
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Thus it will be seen that as cattle form the main riches of 
every Alpine valley and village, the bunimer pastures are to that 
valley or village and its inhabitants the pivot on which the whole 
life of the people turns. No pastures, no cattle ; few pastures, 
few cattle. 



. ij,.i^ '.d by G( 



CHAPTER III 



THE SNOWY REGION OF THE ALPS 

GIBBON tells tis in his AuioHograpl^ that about 1783 * tfa« 
ftshion of viewing the mountains and Gladers' had 
attracted to his loved retreat at Lausanne many foieign visitors 
on their way to wonder at these marvels. He was thinking, no 
doubt, more espedaliy of the glaciers of the valley of Chamonix. 
But in any case his remark proves that the snowy region of the 
Alps no longer insfnred dread and awe, but rather a fearful 
curiosity to see with one's own eyes the most extensive tract of 
eternal snow to be found in Europe, that which covered the 
loftiest summits of the Alps. Thi<; new fashion, among other 
result-^, helped to famiharise the dv-cUers in the plains with the 
wonders of the ice- world, and so to give them a juster idea of what 
this frozen world really was. Now this was a result much to be 
d^ired, for the older writers held some very quaint notions on 
the subject. Pliny, Seneca, St Augustine of Hippo, and 
Claudian all believed that a crystal was simply very hard frozen 
ice. Tliis strange view, combated already by Solinus, was still 
held by certain persons in the sixteenth century, says Josias 
Simler (1530- 15 76), who is douhtftil on the point, though his 
contemporaries, Sebastian Miinster (14891552) and Johannes 
Stnmpf (1500-1566), were quite sure that crystals were really 
itooes; tibese (they held), though often found in the Alps, had 
nothing to do with ice, which, however, they resembled closely 
« to brilliajice and parity. Another delusion on the part of 
^ older writers was that the snowy region of the Alps con- 
iti'fiUed the one vast sea of ice, hardly, if ever, interrupted at any 

i'^t whatsoever. Hence, when it was absolutely necesssryto 

ss 
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force a way across this frozen ocean, the point at which this was 
done was called simply 'the Glacier.* This name was especi- 
ally applied to the St. Theodule Pass (leading from Zermatt to 
the valley of Aosta), whether under the name * Der GlL tscher' 
by Giles Tschudi (1505- 15 72), who himself actually crossed 
it about 1528, as well as by Miinster and Stumpf, or under that 
of 'Rosa* by Simler; the last-named writer here translates the 
German term by a word borrowed from the patois of the irsalley 
of Aosta, meaning a 'glacier' and variously written *roisa,' 
'loesa,' 'mise^' or *reuse>' and undoubtedly the original of the 
name Monte Rosa, which is the culminating point of that great 
Sea of Ice. Now at first sight, if we look upwards from a valley, 
we are strongly inclined to believe in this Sea of Ice, not merely 
because of its superficial resemblance to the sea of water, but 
because from this frozen ocean, hidden in mysterious retreats^ 
and lifted high above the workaday world, there flow down into 
the valley great streams of ice, which resemble rivers, though 
flowing from and not into the icy waste. It is only when we 
come to explore ourselves the snowy region that we grasp the 
filct that the Sea of Ice is by no means unbroken, but forms a 
series of minor seas, separated, now at any rate, from each 
other by extensive snowless tracts of ground. Yet, from the 
historical, or rather prehistoric, point of view, this theory of a 
Sea of Ice has an element of truth in it, for do not scientific 
men now impress lu* »n us the fact that once, in the Ice Age, the 
whole of Europe was really an unbroken Sea of Ice, Uiougii, 
owing to the retreat of the ice, this sea is now confined to the 
highest portions of the Alpine chain ? 

Alj ine glaciers form such a striking icalure of the scenery of 
a liigli mountain valley that they could not possibly be over- 
looked, for they formed such immovable boundaries. It is 
possible that the * rupes alba' of the charter of 1091 founding 
the Benedictine Priory of Chamoniz refers to some real 'white 
lock,' and not (as the present writer firmly believes) to the 
glittering snows of Mont Blanc. But a little later, even if we 
put on one side two documents, said to be foig^, and dated 
1 146 and 1 173, we have certain mention of the gladers of Grind- 
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d^rald in laao^ in 1246, in 1347, <uad in 1951, in each case as 
one of the limits of a piece of kind. In 1353 we hear of the 
'mountains called Glaciers, in German Gletscher/ which extend 
at the head of the Simmentfaal. In the sixteenth century the 
three Swiss topographical writers already named, Munster (1544X 
Stumpf (1548), and Simler (1574)) as well as Ulrich Campell 
(about 1573), give long accounts of glaciers, but apparently 
always at second hand. Campdl naturally dwells on those in 
the Lower Engadine (he was a native of Siis), but the others all 
base their desciiptions on the two Grindelwald glaciers. Theses 
in fact, were so wdl seen (alas, they have greatly shrunk since 
those days !) from a very accessible valley, that they are generally 
taken the type of glaciers, as we see from the writings of 
Thomas Schopf (1577), H. R. Rebmann (1606), Matthew Meriain 
(1642), J- J. Wagner (i68o), J. H. Hettinger (1706), J. J. 
Scheuchzer (1723), and A. von Haller (1732), for it is not till 
the time of J. G. Altmann (1751) and of G. S. Gruner (1760) 
that we find detailed descriptions of glaciers elsewhere in the 
Alps. Merian first, as far as the present writer is aware, gives 
(1642) an cr graving of these glaciers (probably the first ever to 
be so figured), and his plate long served as the typical rcprcbcnLa- 
tion of these marvellous natural phenomena. It was most likely 
the source of the quaint illustration that accompanies the second 
earliest (1673-4) aoooontof glaciers (always those of Grindel- 
wa]d) which was published in English. As those early English 
accounts are ^ery little known, save to a few students, we 
venture to transcribe them for tiie benefit of our readers; all 
three appeared in the PkUosopMetd IVamaiHmtt of the Royal 
SocKty. 

I. Phil. Trans., No. 49, pp. 982-3, June 21, 1669. 

Extract of a letter, WritUn by Mr. Muraltus [Johannes von M., 
1645-1733J oj Zurich to M. Haak [ i iieodore iiaak, 1605-1690, 
aa onginaX member of the Royal Society, i663]i a F$lkw 
tkt Jf, Society t emturmng the Ity mid ChtysiaUin MmttUaiHS 
^H^vetia* Uu GUischir. EngHsffd out of Latin the 

HUisker^ asfolloufs - 
^Algbest Icy Mouxoains of UtivOia about VaUsia and Augusta 

B 
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[the Vallais and Aosta, here wrongly placed] in the canton of Bern ; 
about Taminium [Tamins n the Orisons] and Tavetsch [Sedrun], 
of the Rhaetians^ are alwaycs seen covered with Snow. The Snow, 
melted by the heat of the Smnmeri other Saow being fain within 
a little while after, is hardned into Ice, which by little and little in 
a long tract of time depurating it-self tnms into a Stone, not yeilding 
in hardness & clearness to Chr}'Sta1I. Such Stones closely Jn\ r.c(i 
and compacted tnc;ether compose a whole Mountain, and thai a very 
firm one ; tliough m Summer-time the Country-people have observed 
it to burst asunder with great cracking, Thunder-like ; which is also 
known to Hunters to their great cost, forasmuch as sudh crades 
and openings, bdng by the Winds covered with Snow, are the 
death of those, that pass over them. 

At the foot of these mountains are with great labour digg'd out 
Chrystals, which are found among other fossils, of two sorts and 
colors ; some of them are darkish and troubled, which by some 
are call'd the Chrystal-ore, to be plenteously found in the ascent of 
Mount G^Ukmrd't others, transparent, very pure and dear as Venice- 
glass; sezangulsir, great and small: as in the mountains about 
VaUs^ and the town cali'd Urselm [An 1 r matt in the Ursem valley, 
and near the foot of the ascent to the St. Gollhard Pass] at the foot 
of the HiH Schelenin [Schollenen gorge] they arc digg'd out and 
' sold at a good rate. Of this latter kind, my Parents, four years 
agoe, transmitted a very bigg and fair one to Milan for 80 pound 
sterling. 

This is, what I have observed about these Hills ; What I shall 
farther learn of the people, inhabiting thereabout, to whom I have 

written a month since, I shaU impart to you. 
In September 1668. 

2. Phil. Trans. ^ No. 100, pp. 6191-2, February 9, 1673-4, 

A farther Description and Represeniation of the Icy Mountain^ 
called the Gletscher, in the canton Berne in Helvetia ; which 
was formerly taken notice of in Numb. 49 0/ these Tracts. 
TIds account was imparted to us from Paris by that worthy and 
obliging person, HLmaktm Justel [Henri Jostel, 1620-1693, Supeiinp 
tendent of the Royal Library, St* James' Palace, London], who had 
receii'ed it from a trusty hand living upon the pTacr, as follows ; The 
Icy Mountain, of which 1 have sent you the bcheme • See Tab. 2) de- 
serves to be vicw'd. The letter A signifies the Mountain it self [the 
Lower Grindelwald glacier], which is very high, and eiteods it self 
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every year more and more over the neighbouring meadows^by incre- 
ments that make a great noise and cracking. There are great holes 
and caverns, which are made when the Ice bursts ; which happens at 
all timi^, but esperially in the Dog-days. Hunters do there hang up 
their game taey Lake durmg the great heat, to make it keep sweet 
by that means. Very little of tike surface melts in Summer, and 
aU freeseth again in the night. When the Sun shineth, there is seen 
such a variety of colors as in a Prism. 

B. is a rivolet [the Liitscbine], issuing forth from under the Ice» 
which is pretty deep and extremely cold. 

C. are the Hutts, that were built at the beginning, at a consider- 
able distance from the Mountain ; but at present they are nigh to 
it by reason of the continued increase which this loe maketh. 

There is such an other Mountain near G^mva [the chain of Mont 
Blanc] and upon the Alpes [that is, the nuun ridge of the Alps]. A 
certain Crpurin told me, he had been upon the higl\est of these 
mountains with a Trader in Crystal, who having dr:\ cti his hammer 
into one of these Rocks, and found it hollow and resonant, made a 
hole into it, and thence drew out a substance like Talk ; which to 
bun was a sign there was Crystal. After which he made a great 
hole with Gunpowder, and found Rock-crystal in it 

3. Phil. Trans., No. 320, pp. 316-17, March and April, 1709. 

Pari of a Letter from William Burnet, Esq. ; F.R.S. [son of the cele- 
brated bishop, Gilbert Burnet], to Dr. Hans Sloane, R.S, Seer., 
amccming tht Icy Mountains 0/ Switzerland. 

Geneva, October 12, 1 708. 
Sir,— After I bad been at Zurich I resolved to go my self and 
see the Mountains of Ice in SwiUtrlatuL Accordingly I went to 
the CritulUwaldy a Mountain two Days journey from BtfH* There 
1 saw, between two Mountains, like a River of Ice^ which divides it 
self in two Branches, and in its way from the Top of the Mountains 
to the bottom swells in vast Heaps, some bigger than St. PauPs 
church. The Original of which seems to have been this. These 
Mountains are covered all the Year with Snow on their Tops ; this 
Snow has been melted in the Summer, and has foUen to the Bottom 
vheie the son never reaches : There it has Frozen, which every 
kaows happens more easily to melted Snow than ordinary 
^ater. Th:is every Year it has increased, till it has touched the 
^^f}' Top. The reason v.liy the Water has always frozen, tho' the 
ia the middle the Mountain, and higher, shines upon u some 
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port of the Day, is that the melted Water goes under the Ice 

already formed and there Freezes, and so expanding it self raises 
the Ice above it, and sometimes makes Cracks in it, that frighten 
the whole Neighb ourhood : The reason appears plainly, because 
the upper Surface being solid, cauuot be dilated without making 
great Chinks, and that widi a terrible noise. They told me, upon 
the Place, that every seven Years the Mountain increases, and the 
next seven decreases ; but I doubt their Observation is not exacts 
and I suspect that they say it, to seem to know something singular. 
Besides there are none there that have themselves observed it long 
enough, to affirm any thing of tlial kind certainly. If there is any 
ground in that Observation, ii seems to be, that in the hottest 
Soromers it increases, and the more moderate ones it decreases, 
there being then less mdted Snow ; in which case it is at present, 
as we know of late the Summers have been moderate (see Phihte^ 
ThmsMt^ Numb. 49 and 100). 

Half a century or so after these last words were written the 
exploration of glaciers and the snowy region of the Alps 
in general was taken in hand, as we shall see in Chapter ix. 
below. Still later their true nature and piindpal characteristics 
were ascertained by a long-continued series personal investi- 
gations, carried out by a nnmber of well-trained men, who 
personally studied the puading phenomena on the ice-fields 
tfaemselves. 

Let us therefore sum up briefly the chief well-established 
results which have been the consequence of these careful 
investigations. 

The snowy r^ion of the Alps naturally means that portion 
of the Alpine chain which is covered with * perpetual snow.' 
But the line of distinction between the snowless and the snowy 
regions is not a hard-and-fast line. Ideally the 'snow-line* is 
the point at which the amount of snow that melts annually 
exactly equals the amount that has fallen. But in any district 
of the Alps, even in any single Alpine valley, this ideal limit 
varies according to the cxpu>ure of a slope to the rays of 
the sun, to the various winds, to the geological nature of the 
mounta.in, etc., and is not determined once for all by the mere 
elevation above the sea-level Such local variations can be 
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well seen when the weather has cleared after a snow-fall in 
some Alpine valley in summer or early autumn. When the 
clouds lift, the line right round the ^ley is as even as if 
carved with a sharp knife. But as soon as the clouds vanish, 
the snow melts more n^dly in one spot than in another, and 
the line, before so even, becomes extraordinarily uneven and 
iiregular, as if cut away by a huge jagged knife. 

Abandoning therefore any attempt to fix with scientific pre^ 
cision the snow-line in any given case, it is, of course, certain 
that high up (to use a rather vague phrase) there is always snow 
tying on the mountains, though the amount varies even here 
from day to day. Lower down this precipitation takes the 
form of rain, but high up it becomes snow owing to the fall 
in the temperature of the nir as one ascends the mountain 
slopes. But snow does not constitute a glacier. Glacier ice 
has indeed once been snow, but it has passed throu^ii the 
intermediate stage of * nevd ' or ' Firn ' before becoming ice. 
Hence we must distinguish carefully between snoWf fUvc, and ue, 
though all three are different forms of water. 

The sfio7v that falls high up on the mountain slopes is dry, 
loose, fine, and granular. Some of it melts, while some is 
carried away by strong winds and then furmi the ' tournientes ' 
or 'Guxen,' those storms which are the dread of the mountain 
dweller or mountain climber, just as are the sand-storms in 
the desert to the inhabitants of such regions. But a certain 
proportion of the snow that falls in winter remains on the 
mountains, whether in hollows, or on slopes whence it is brought 
down to those hollows by what are called 'avalanches.' Such 
11 the first stage. 

Gtadually the heat of the sun's rays by day and the fall m 
the temperature of the air at ni|^t weld these loose grains or 
pvticles more or less firmly together, the upper surface indeed 
nddng to some extent, but the main mass becoming hard and 
compact The body thus formed acquires weight and moves 
sbwly more or less down the mountain-side, becoming ever 
Dore compact and homogeneous. Thus the ' snow ' of the 
%ie8t regi'oDS is converted into 'nioi* or *Firn.' As this 
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ma5S is not fluid, like water, it h rent asunder when it moves 
over the steep rock slope that forms its bed, and thus not 
merely are creva«??cs or holes formed in it, but also the 
I>eculiar phenomenon known as ' seracs.' These are huge 
rectangular blocks or squares, l ismg independent of each other 
amid yawning chasms where the descent is steep, and having 
a singular creamy tint, to which they owe their name of 'seracs,* 
that being the local term used at Chamonix for the shape 
assumed by the ' second cheese ' or whey, when compressed in 
rectangular boxes. 

Now the * D^v^ ' is not yet a *glaaer,* but it is the taw material 
of a glacier, or the feeder of a glacier, though here and there 
(as in the case of the Blaugletscherli, near Grindelirald) true ice 
is never formed, so that the so<aIled ghtcier is really but a nM. 
While the nM continues its downward course, it is squeezed 
and confined more and more as it works its way through a narrow 
gorge towards the valley or highhuid plain. This enormous 
pressure converts the hard snow of the nM into real pure ice^ 
and so into a ' glader.' In a glacier as in a n^v^ the rents caused 
by moving down a steep slope are called 'crevasses' or 
'Schriinde,' while a particular kind of rent, namely where a 
steep upper slope of either meets a more level field of one or 
the other, is distinguished by the special name of * Bergschrund ' 
or * rimaye.' 

Now the surface of a glacier is not smooth and level, like a 
skatini^-rink. It rises, even where roughly level, in many humps 
or hummocks, caused in general by the varying action of the 
sun's rays on the surface according as it is protected by sand or 
stones, or not protected. Sometimes these humps are cones of 
some feet in height, and are capped by a great boulder, which 
has intercepted the action of the sun's rays ; these ice pillars, 
crowned by a great rock, are known as Glacier Tables^ and are 
among the most striking of glacial phenomena. Elsewhere 
stones lie on the surface of the ice ; the little streams that run 
over the sur&ce in Uie daytime cannot pursue a straight course 
perpendicular to the glacier, but are forced to hollow out 
crooked channels for themselves. Now when a stream of this 
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kind mccis with a hole in the ice, still more when the hole 
is large enough to be dignified by the name of a crevasse, the 
water naturally seeks an issue towards the rock-bed beneath 
the glacier. The falling water little by little wears away the 
ice and enlarges this hole, so that a vertical shaft is formed 
down which the stream rushes in a waterfall. The waterfalls 
to formed are called 'moulios' or *Glader Mills.' Should 
the glacier we are studying descend over a steep underlying 
bed of rock, the ice (as in the case of the ' nM *) is rent 
asunder and forms * crevasses,' while it is also broken in the 
steepest parts into 'ice-falls.' Thus an 'ice-lall' is always 
composed of toweis or pinnacles of ice, which dtspky the 
wonderful azure tint characteristic of pure ice, which is veiy 
easily disthigutshed from the dull creamy hne of the square 
masses formed by a nM duriog a similar steep descent. 

Now it is beyond question that glaciers (like the n6v€s above, 
which are their feedeis) move downwards towards the valleys. 
The /ad of this movement was finally established as late as the 
forties of the nineteenth century by a few persevering investigators, 
among whom perhaps the chief was the Scotchman, J. D. Forbes 
(1809- 1 868), who made a series of exact measurements on the 
Mer de Glace at Chamonix during the summer of 1842. The 
precise physical cause of this downward movement is still some- 
what of a puzzle, and many theories have been propounded to ex- 
plain it. Here we need only assume the generally admitted fact 
of downward laovcraent. Now ice, lliough plastic and therefore 
yielding to pressure, cannot be stretched, but breaks with tension. 
This is the real cause of crevasses. As in the case oi a river, 
the centre of a glacier moves more quickly than the sides, which 
are retarded by the friction against tiie rodt-walb that confine 
them, while it is also true that the surface layer of ice moves 
more quickly than those which underlie it, this too being owing 
to fikcion against the rock-bed of the glacier. These strains 
in different directions give rise to various kinds of crevasses, 
some trutsveate (this is the most usual case), some marginal, 
some longitudinal. Of course^ as the inclination of the 
lock-bed dimuiisbes, the aevasses and ice-falls dose up^ and 
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the ice becomes once ag^ moie or less level and homo- 
geneous. 

Another consequence of the fact thit glaciers do really move 
is that the weighty mass of ice leaves traces of its action on the 
rock-bed. It grinds out the natural bosses and humps on ihc 
rock, and so gives rise to what (when they can be seen after a 
glacier has retreated) are called * rorhe,s moutonnees/ for they 
are rounded like the back of sheep. If, however, as often 
happens, fragments of some of the harder kinds of rock fall 
through the crevasses to the rock bed of the glacier, the huge 
mass ol ICC above thcta carries them on in its course and forces 
them to scratch deep grooves or fiirrows, known as ' striations/ 
in that rock-bed. 

Once and once only in the course of my active Alpine career 
of thirty-fonr years did I ever see this double process at work, or 
rather, as the glacier moves veiy slowly, realise how it was carried 
out. We were Astending the lower ice^aU on the Wengem 
Alp side of the Jungfraujoch. One tremendous crevasse could 
neither be turned nor crossed. We were absolutely stopped. 
But our brave and valiant leader, the famous guide, Christian 
Aimer, of Grindelwald, did not hesitate. He caused a staircase 
to be cut down the side of the great crevasse so that we oonld 
reach the rock-bed beneath the glacier. Then he led us a short 
distance aver this rock-bed till he could cut another staircase up 
the side of a crevasse lower than our foe, and so we regained the 
surface of the ice after half an hour spent in the bowels of the 
glacier. That took place in July 1872, and I have never for- 
gotten how wt* actually saw ifi situ the rock-bed being smoothed 
out and at the same time grooved by the fragments of harder 
rock that were forced along it. Few mountaineers can have 
been privileged to enjoy such a strange sight, which was worth 
more than tons of theory and book-reading. 

At a certain point in the downward progress of a glacier the 
ice of which it is composed niclu more rapidly than the increase 
in bulk due to the fresh amount borne down annually to the snout 
of the glacier. The glacier thus dissolves into water, which joins 
tiie underground streams flowing out fnm beneath it Together 
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they form roaring torrents that sometimes fertilise mountain 
valleys, sometimes cause great ravages therein. The water is of a 
milky hue owing to the particles of rock and fine dust that are bome 
doiro with it from the rock-bed beneath the glacier. These moun- 
tain toirenls join otfaen» and fonn both mterfalls and hJces 
befoce the greater river, the result of their junction (and most 
Alpine rivers rise in ^acters), loses itself in one or other sea. 

We have spoken several times of rocks and stones on the glacier. 
Theses of course^ have fallen from above. When great masses 
cf rock and stones lall on the edge of a gbcier they are called 
'lateral moraines' ('Gandegg' is the Bernese name for moraines 
m general), while the accumulations of rubbish at the foot of a 
glacier form the 'terminal moraine.' When two glader arms 
unite, the lateral moraine of each become the ' medial moraine ' 
(or *Gufer,' especially if composed of debris and not boulders) 
of the larger stream formed by their union. Ancient mordnes 
found in spots now far away from any glaciers, help, with *roches 
moutonnees ' and ' stn'rition?,/ to prove the existence of former 
glaciers in that district. Anoihcr [)roof is the existence of huge 
boulders, composed of rocks not found m that region, and so 
presumed to have once been broufibt down on a now vanished 
glacier, these rock islands being known as * erratic boulders.' It is 
said that B. F. Kuhn was the first, in an ess.iy published in 1787, 
to have conjectured the former great extension of glaciers in the 
Aj[> ., 1 a cient moraines having put him on the right track. In 
1802 and in 1816 John i'layfair was independenlly led lo the 
same conclusion by the study of ' erratic boulders,' while in 182 1 
L Venetz (his essay appeared in print in 1833 only) brought 
together documentary proofs of the advance and retreat of Swiss 
^aciert in historical times. It is possible that Venets either first 
Icamt of this fruitful theory from, or was confirmed in it by, the 
•cate observations made by a simple peasant, carpenter and 
btioter, of Loiiitier, in the Val de Bagnes in the Vallais, J. P. 
Pentodin (i 767-1358). He is known to have told Charpentier 
^ tSiS existence of what were later called 'enatic 

feoiikfay> hud forced on him the belief that a huge glacier once 
^^Med doim the Dianse valley as &r as Martigny, while a 
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MS. note of his (dated in iSiS) has been preseived in which he 
declares that, owing to striations (be calls them ' wounds made in 

the living rock ') on certain rodcs (now far from existing glaciers) 
in his native valley, he felt certain that the Val de fiagnes had 
once been occupied by a great glacier. All honour to this 
humble observer ' avant la lettre,* whose name is briefly mentioned 
by Venetz (1821) and by Charpentier (1841) — both personal 
acquaintances of his — but whose real inerits have only lately 
(1899) been appreciated at their proper value by Professor F. A. 
Ford, the great Swiss authority on glaciers. A rival of Per- 
raudin's was the Chamonix guide, Marie Deville, who is 
said to have come to a similar conclusion in 18 15, Llirough 
the evidence of * erratic boulders ' and * striations ' on the 
rocks, both found in spots now far distant from any existing 
glaciers. 

Who can tell how soon glaciers that at present survive will be 
known only by the rubbish heaps and striations that they have 
left behind tiiem? Practically all the Alpine glaciers are in 
retreat, though occasionally some one or the other advances for 
a short period. There are still, in 1908, glaciers proper in every 
district of the chain of the Alps, even in the Maritime Alps, at one 
extremity, and in the Dolomites and the Julie Alps at the other, 
though on the more northerly summits (such as Glamisch — ^the 
Santis has only a * nM*) and on the Zugspitse they are not of 
any very great eicteot The most extensive tracts of glacier ice 
are to be found in the Dauphin^ Alps, the Graians, the Mont 
Blanc chain and the Pennines, the Bernese Obcrland, the Ber- 
nina Alps, the Adamello groups the Ortler and Oetzthal ranges, 
and the Tauem chain more to the £. The number of glaciers 
is not known precisely, nor even the approximate area they cover, 
though rough estimates have been made of the glaciers in some 
specified groups. The three longest glaciers in the Alps are all 
in the Bernese Oberland, though this range does not form part 
of the main chain of the Alps — the Great Aletsch glacier is 16 J 
miles in length, the Unteraar and the Fiescher each 10 miles, 
and tlie Gauli glacier is 8^ miles. The Corner glacier and the 
Mer de Glace at Chamonix can only boast of miles, the next 
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longest glacier in the Mont Blanc chain being that of Argenti^re 
(6} miles), wlule the Lower Grindelwald glader is 6^ miles long. 
In the Eastern Alps the Pastene glader (Gross Glockner) heads 
the list with rather over 6^ miles, followed closely by two of the 
Oetztlial glaciers, the Gepatsch (6} miles), and the Hinteieis 
(6 nules). 

Various terms are employed to designate gUiciers. The English 
word is the French term (pronotmced differently), while the 
Italian is 'ghiacciaio' (more rarely *niise') and the Swiss 
'Gletscher/ In the Eastern Alps 'Femer,' Wedretta,' and 

* Kees ' (the last named is special to Carinthia) are the names 
employed. Rarely found names are 'Biegno* (Vallais) and 

* vadret ' (Engadine). 

Alpine histoxy is rich in stories of adventures on glaciers, 
especially as to the unlucky individuals who have had the 
misfortune to fall into crevasses. It is well known that after 
a certain lapse of years objects dropped high up reappear at a 
much lower level, so that various relics of the Hamel (1820) and 
Arkwright accidents (1866) — both of which happened on the 

* Ancien Passage ' not far from the summit of Mont Blanc — 
came to light in 1861-3 and in 1897 respectively on the Bossons 
glacier, far below the scene of the catastrophe. On September 
I, 1886, the writer's Bernese guide and himself made the 
discovery of the remains of some hunter or shepherd. Wc were 
descending the great glaciers at the head of the Val de Rhcmcs 
(one of the southern tributaries of the Aosta valley) when, at 
the top of the great moraine at the foot of that glacier, our 
attention was attracted by an odd series of regular curves on 
the sarAce of the ice, each marked out by small dark objects. 
On closer examination these proved to be fragments of a skull 
sod other bones, of a felt hat, of a wooden shoe with a nail in 
tl^ a bit of clotfa« a piece of a stick, etc. Clearly they were the 
tdics of some lonely wanderer who had perished on this huge 
glader years before. I reported our discovery to our host^ the 
coitfat Notre Dame de Rhymes, that evening. He told me that 
linular discoveries had been previously made^ and that on one 
occssioa, mtb the rdics, a piece of money, dating from the 
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seventeenth or eighteenth centuiy» had ootne to light* thus 
showing how long ago the misfortune had occurred. 

One of the most extraordinary escapes from a fall into a 
crevasse is that of Christian Bohren on the Upper Grindelwald 
glacier on July 7, 1787. Authentic records of it have been 
preserved, so that the main facts are beyond dispute. On the 
day named» Bohren, with his servant, Christian Inabnit, was 
leading some sheep and goats from a pasture on the slopes of the 
Wetterhorn to another on those of the Mettenberg. Inabnit 
was walking in front, when he heard a en*, and turning round, 
saw tluit his master had disappeared, doubtless down a deep 
crevasse. After having placed the animals in safety, Inabnit ran 
back, and, according to his own account, on calling down a crevasse 
near the presumed scene of the mishap, received an answer to 
the effect that Bohren was alive but had a broken arm. 
Bohren's version (published in August 1787 and repeated 
vcrbaily by him in i8iq) ui what followed is, th.it findmL; he 
could stand upright, he soon noticed a mass of waler flowing 
near him. The temperature seemed to be too high for this 
to be ice-water, so that he at once conjectured that by following 
its upward coarse he would gain the outer air. This he 
did, and on gaining the right edge of the glacier found that 
the stream in question was the Weissbach, a torrent that 
descends from die Wetterhorn slopes to the spot known as 
*tm Schlupf,' between the Enge and the Zybach's PUtten or 
Tritten, just where it a still usual to cross the level ice between 
the two lower iee-fiUls. Managing, with his broken arm, nearly 
to reach the ¥slley, he met the men who had come up with ropes 
and ladders to rescue him. The servant's version (reported by 
his son) is slightly different On reaching the right edge 
of the glacier again, it occurred to him that perhaps by follow- 
iog the downward course of the Weissbacb, he might find his 
master. This he did, and so rescued him from his alarming 
predicament. The estimates of the depth of the crevasse vary 
from 64 to 25 ft. In any case the means of issue was afforded 
by the Weissbach, and not (as often is stated) by the Liitschme 
at the very foot of the glacier. Bohren's estimate of the 
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distance he tiavefied under the ice is 130 ft. (not steps, as 
has sometimes been said), while he apparently suffered no 
permanent harm from his adventure, as he died in 1817, at 
the age of sixty-two. One of his gnndsons was the well'known 
guides Peter Bohren, nicknamed the 'Gletscherwolf' (died 
in xS8a). 

Some of the customs and laws as to glaciers are curious. 
Bloat quaint was the fifteenth-century feudal tenure by which 
the inhabitants of certain villages of the Ayas valley (a tributary 
of the Val d'Aosta) were bound to cover with earth the shining 
glacier on the Becca Torch^ (9892 ft.) — so that the reflection 
from the glittering snows might not injure the complexions of 
the ladies of the house of Challant, to which the glen 
belongs 1 In more modern clays the question of the legal 
ovmership of glaciers has become a matter of practical interest. 
Much ice is taken from certain glaciers for the use of cities 
in the plains; Who has the right to grant concessions? Tolls 
are often imposed on visitors penetrating into the artificially 
made caverns at the base of other glaciers; Who siiould 
authorise these toils? By the retreat of the same glaciers, 
conbiderablt; tracts of land are uncovered : To whom do they 
belong ? A good deal of ink has been wasted by Alpine jurists 
in elaborating ingeoxous theories to meet thc»e cases. In 
practice it has been held most generally that it is the State 
which is the owner of the gladers within its limits, rather than 
the communes— so in Italy, in Fiance^ in the Tjrrol, and in 
the duchy of Salzburg. In Switaerland it is the Canton which 
is the State, so that in Vallais, Yaud, and Bern the Canton 
CTfTcises the ri^its of ownership. In Vand the commune of 
QnaODts dessus de cl in e d in 1863 to allow the Diableiets glaciers 
to be reckoned among the lands of the commune, objecting to 
pay for the measuring of these Adds of ice with a view to future 
taxation. On the other hand, the commune of Bex in the same 
Guton did lease the right to take ice from the glaciers in its 
tefritoiy (1863)$ but ^^^4 the cantonal authorities success- 
^y lestfted this claim, as an encroachment on the sovereign 
t^ti of the Canton. In the Gnsons, the communes have 
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always been very powerful (indeed they were long soreceigns), 
so that we are not surprised to hear that in that region the 
glaciers are held to belong to the owners of the land they 
cover — ^in other words, to the communes. There is, however, 
a curious exception in the case of the Scaletta glacier (above 
Davos), which belongs to private individuals. Now there are 
quite a number of * Alps ' or mountain pastures in Switzerland 
which are held as private property. Why should not a multi- 
millionaire, seeking for novel methods of getting rid of his 
wpalth, purchase glaciers, and in fact ultimately * make a 
corner ' in them ? This prospect opens out vistas of amay.ing 
and most amusing possibilities. 

No account, however summary and brief, of the snowy 
region of the Alps would be complete without some mention 
of two jjlienoMiena that occur there. One is the existence of 
tracts, bomcUmes of considerable extent, and especially in the 
early summer, of Red Snow, This is found on snow slopes at 
the head of glaciers rather than on the ioe of the glacier 
itself. It was long thooght to be due to a minute insect, but 
it is now certain that it is caused by an equally minute plant* 
the Chtan^doeoeaa mvaUs^ which is pink in a state of 
gmnination, becomes deep crimson later on, and ends in 
black dust or mould. This red snow is a very surpxismg s^t, 
though not a very common on& 

Now a few words as to the other phenomenon— ./IcuiteiiMer 
(the word means that which descends to a valley), or ' Lauinen' 
(spelt also ' Lawinen the Italian name being * valangm' and 
that of the Engadine Ladin dialect, Mavina.' It appears in 
mediaeval Latin under several forms—' labins ' (used in a 
charter of Henry vi. of England, 1422-1461, as regards the 
Hospice of the Great St. Bernard), of * lowinae ' (in a document 
of 1302, relating to the dan^rers encountered by the parishioners 
of Morschach, above I'.runiien on the Lake of Lucerne, on 
their way to their parish church in Schwyz) and Mavanchia' 
(in two documents of 1475 regards the perils which would 
be avoided if the tunnel beneath the Col de la Traversette, at 
the N. foot of Monte Viso, were really to be pierced). Stnctly 
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speaking, the tenn ' avalanche ' applies only to foils of snow or 
ice^ but it is also often used in case of faUs of rock or of earth. 
A vivid representation of a snow avalanche is given in a wood- 
cut in Stumpfs book of 1548, probably the earliest known 
pictnre of an avalanche. 

The real true avalanche ('Gnindlauine') is composed of 
half-frozen masses of snow, that have fallen on the mountain 
slopes during winter, and descend with enormous force when 
die thaw comes in spring, carrying all before them — trees, 
stones, animals, men, etc. It is a frightful thing to witness 
(even thoiijjh from a safe distance) the descent of such an 
avalanche, and to hear the crackling and see the bending of 
the mighiy pines (ottcn planted or preserved as a breakwater), 
sometimes bodily uprooted, someiinics springing back after the 
falling mass has passed over them —it is oniy later that the hoarse 
roar reaches the ear. Avalanches of this kind usually follow fixed 
channels and are known by special names, e.g. the 'Steglaui' 
and the * Schiissellaui ' in the Grindelwald valley ; but some- 
tiroes they quit their ordmary tracks, and then the claniage is 
greater (huts being carried off though built in what were thought 
to be secure positions), as is also the horrified surprise of the 
eye-witnesses. Another kind are die * Slaublauinen ' or 
'avalanches de poussi^re.' These are formed of dry, powdery 
snow, and are less dangerous than the others ; however, if a 
man is caught by one^ he nuqr easily be swept off his legs and 
so lost^ though it may simply flow over his devoted body. 
Such occur hugely in winter, though also in early autumn alter 
a first snow-fall. It is a marvellous sight to see the whole face 
of the Wetterhom covered by a fall of this kind, as with a veil 
of lace, slowly and noiselessly dropping downwards. A rare 
variety of this kind is the ' Hail avalanche,' which was well seen 
during the great storm of August 3, 1906, when the great N.W. 
^1 of the £iger was draped in hissing hail and rushing water. 
'Glacier' or *ice ' avalanches are not very common. Such are 
^fidls from tJie Gicssen and Guggi glaciers, admired by tourists 
^"Joithe "Wengern Alp, or at the foot of the Lower Grindelwald 
jlader. In 1636 and xSig there was a great fail from the Bies 
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glacier in the Zennatt valley, while in 1783 and 1895 similar 
falls took place on the Altels, above the Gemmi path. 

And now our readers can put to themselves the question 
addressed by the Lord to Job (xzzviii. verse 22, R.V.): 
'Hast thou entered into the treasuries of the snow?' bearing 
ever in mind that 'entering' is not the same as 'knowing/ 
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ALPINE FLOWERS 

By Gborgb Ybld 

ALPINE flowoB may be roughly divided into two danes — 
.iV the larger ones which are found in the pastures and 
woods, and the smaller which grow for the most part higher up 

and make beautiful rocks and crevices, and even the rugged 
face of cliffs and precipices up to altitudes of well over 

10,000 ft. 

T/tl me speak of the larger flowers first. It is, of course, 
impossible to give a list of them, and I shall ask my readers to 
accompany me to jjastures and slopes where some of the most 
strikmg of them may be seen in masses. Indeed, for the most 
part, these larger flowers come not in single spies but in 
battalions, and in any given spot a particular flower is often 
dominant. I once crossed the Great St. Bernard in a late 
season, when there was snow all about the hospice, and when 
we descended on the Italian side, the higher meadows had not 
been touched by the cattle. No exhibition of hardy flowers 
could posdbly compete with the glories of the first great stretch 
or bisb of pasture which arrest^ my steps. Tennyson, in one 
of his early poems, sings : 

* The gold-eyed Kingcups fine ; 
Hie frail blttebell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover' ; 

but here the blossoms of thi Globe flower {Trol/ius europaeus)^ 
in absoiute perfection of a gold without alloy, flamed in the 
mn ihinc by tb^ thousand : the dainty white cups of Ranunculus 
c 
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pUitttti^Ums ga?e heie and tbeie a flaih of white ; and the leis 
stately but even more beautifal blue masses of Alpine Fofget- 
me-nots added perhaps the most lovely of all hues to the taller 

masses of white and gold. Many another bloom — ^flower-masses 
of Veronicas, for example — ^was to be found among them, but 
these three dominated the meadow—an Alpine triad never to be 
forgotten. 

I have seen in the Italian Val Ferret roods — I will not say 
acres- — of Gentiana purpurea, a little sombre, perhaps, but as 
they shimmered in the sunlight the flowers had a sumptuous 
richness of colouring; not easily to be surpassed. Lower down 
was the Martagon Uly in plenty, less vivid in colour, but still 
effective. The Veratrum, with its tall column of black or 
green blossoms and broad green leaves, is another of the larger 
flowers which is very effective. I have often found it near to 
the purple Gentian. I remember a spot— 1 ihuik on the 
Torrent Alp above Leukcrbad — where ii was very plentiful. It 
grew amongst the last survivors of a pine forest and below a 
zone of the purple Gentian. For a short distance the two 
plants were to be found mixed together. The great yellow 
Gentian {GtnHama luUd) also claimed its share of the 
ground. 

Perhaps the most perfect of all the Alpine flowers is the 
Alpine Columlnne (AquiU^ alpitta); I remember coming 
across it in fair numbers in a pasture that sloped to the Bufhier 
torrent in- the Valpdline. Some of the plants had been 

trodden down by the cattle, but enouj^ were left to enable one 
to judge of this Columbine's supreme beauty. The large blue 
and white flowers are deUcately poised on fairly tall stems and 
are graceful in the extreme. Perhaps the best flowers of it I 
ever saw were to be found — it is thirty years ago — not so lar 
from the Riffelberg Hotel They grew in a spot not very easy 
of access, When placed on the dinner table with other choice 
flowers from the same neighbourhood they awakened a chorus 
of admiration from the ladies. 

Rarely, too, though in several places in ihe Eastern Graians, 
I have seen Ranunculus pyrtnaeus cover the meadow with 
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blossoms vrlulc and shapely as a breadth of snowdrops in 
spring, but not so closely pack^ed together. This Ranunculus 
does not droop but holds its cup upright. 

It is not difficult to conjure up the sight of a great slopuig 
meadow covered with mjrriads of the fragrant Poef s Narcissus 
ahove a great lake whose waters sparkle in the sunshine. Nor 
is it hard to conceive the splendour of the green terrace high 
shore the great trough of the Val Toumanche, with the 
ptesence of the dark Cervin always felt, if not seen, when 
countless Alpme anemones, whether white or sulphur-ydlow, 
have opened wide their shapely cups under the persuasion of 
the sun. Sometimes you may have a musical accompaniment 
to the study of such beautiful gardens of nature in the mellow 
notes of distant cattle bel^ or the rising and falling melody of 
the merry mountain brook. 

The common foxglove is strikingly ornamental, with its tall 
spires of purple and white, in many Enghsh lanes and woodlands. 
Shorten the stems and make the flowers bright yellow, and you 
have the ( fitict produced by the yellow foxglove in the Alps. 
The best flowers I have chanced upon were on the road from 
Andermatt to Goschenen, just below the Devil's Bridge, and on 
the way from the Col du Bonhomme to JBourg St. Maurice in 
the Tarentaise. 

Biscutclia 'anjii^dta is a plant for which i must own 1 liave a 
rather exaggerated liking, it grows largely in the Cogne 
meadows and in the rough ground by the side of the torrent 
from the Valnontey. Its masses of yeUow blossom remind me 
of a rock Alysstmi with long stems. 

Laige yellow flowers of Armea numtana in a mass are most 
effective. My readers will recollect Tennywn's 'Field of 
charlock in the sudden sun.' Deepen the yellow and give the 
£eld a shatp slope and you wtU have some inkling of a mass of 
9rmta on the rough green above the Biaijelensee ; though to 
make the picture exact you must add an undergrowth of forget- 
OK-flOts sod otber little blossoms. Indeed the larger flowers 
are^oerally set in a mosaic of tiny blooms. 
One often fiods Orchises in the meadows, one or two of 
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which are sweet-scented. Perhaps the sweetest is the narrow- 
leaved Nigritella (Nigritelia angmtifoHa), with its strong Vanilla 
fragrance. I have seen its dark rose-coloured blossoms in large 
numbers on the hillside above the left bank of the Oreo, close 
to Ceresole Reale. 

In moist places Butterworts are efTective with their shining, 
oily, pale yellow-green leaves and blue or white flowers. The 
bogbean enjoys a watery habitat. Its white, rather woolly, 
flowers, slightly flushed with purple, are very fragrant. The 
bird's-eye prim ruse {Pruii'uia JanHOMi) luves a moist soil, and in 
a mass is quite an effective flower, though the individual 
blossoms are small. I have seen it in May by the side of the 
Mont Cents Railway, quite high up on the Italian side, in such 
numbers as to almosi colour the spot where it grew ; though I 
dare say I should not have noticed it if I had not been 
specially looking for it. 

St Bruno's lily, Anihmatm {J^uwUsia) HUaiirttm, has a fine 
white bloom wiUi yellow anthers, but this is a flower which I 
do not so much connect with masses of blossom as with purity of 
colour. One plant in full floweri later than its fellows^ I remember 
well, for I found it just before we took to the rocks above the 
woods near La Vachey in the Italian Val Ferret. Perhaps I re- 
member it the better because near by it in our descent in the 
afternoon we had to climb through a little waterfall which, in the 
morning, had been hard frozen. 

Late in the Alpine season the pale purple Autumn Crocus, 
as it is often called, Colchicum auiumnale, clothes the meadows 
with myriads of flowers. Above Viilcneuve in the Aosta 
valley, under the shade of huge chestnuts and in orchards but 
lately shorn by the scythe, it is very numerous. Perhaps it is 
most welcome to the eyes on the way home from pass or peak. 
Last year it gave one quite a homely feeling lu iniu ii t lu ly lugh 
up the Ldtschenthal, after \\r had spent a long day on the 
snow and ice of the grirn mounlani wall wiucii bounds that 
narrow valley on its south side. 

Sometimes the Alpine traveller is pleasantly surprised by 
sweet scents when no flowers are visible. I remember lunchiqg 
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beside a tonent in the Val di Forzo, a tributary of the Val 
d*Orco, when, as I leant back against the green bank above the 
Utile stream by the side of which we were ftsting, a very sweet 
scent came floating on the ^Ir. T immedtntcly began to search for 
the source of the fragrance and found it in some woll-developed 
clumps of the mountain Cyclamen {Cyclanrrn furnpiifum). This 
plant in its favourite habitat, when in large numbers and in full 
flower, is one of the most charming of all. 

The flowering shrubs of the Alps are many and attractive. 
Perhaps first we should put the Daphnes, many of which exhale 
an exquisite fragrance. The best known is the Garland Flower 
{Daphne Cneoyum)^ whose deep-pink blossoms inherit a full 
measure of sweet scent. A%aka procumbctis^ which, jci its 
name suggests, clings to the ground, is a notable plant. 

Cytisi of several kinds produce a great effect 'Emerging,' 
as Mr. Hinchliff {Alpine Journal^ v. p. 106) says, *firom the 
pleasant shade upon the open Crenx de Champ, you fiincy 
you see golden curtains hanging from ridges of brown rock, 
and festooned among the deep green branches of the pine 
forest. What a combination of colour ! Scramble up through 
beds of oak-fern and groves of that splendid Spiraea which 
waves its huge white crests before the breeze. Look up 
presently, and you will And what the golden curtain is made of. 
It is a magnificent Laburnum, the Cytisus alpinus^ whose roots 
are buried between the rocks above, while a thousand tails of 
yellow blossom hang down in dusters before your delighted 
eyes.' 

The Alpine rhododendron, commonly called the Alpine rose, 
once gave me one of the mo?t offectivc sights in the flower-world 
that I can recall. T came upon it in a late season — acres of 
Rhododendron /crrugmeiim, in a for* st where the trees grew at 
some distance apart. The brightness of the colour — a rich 
red, the extent of the flower show, the setting of pines and the 
background of stately ramparts of rock with an occasional 
waterfaii, made the scene unique; and the memory of it is 
proportjonate/y vivid. Rhododendron chamaecistus^ a native of 
the ^s^ttin Alp^f ^ small but beautiful shrub with paler and 
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more delicate blooms than Xkoiaiendran ferrugmnm. The 
Alpine Clematis, with its comparatively large bine blossomi^ is 
a very oinamental dlmber. 

The wild roses of the Alps, if they do not spread themselves 
abroad with the careless profusion which characterises their 
sisters of English hedgerows, have blossoms quite as bright, and 
in many cases a fngrance quite as delightful. I recall on one 
occasion, on my way from Cogne to Gimilian, the village 
high above the right bank of the Grand' Eyvia, in the early 
morning, noticing an unusually sweet scent in the air A 
diligent search discovered the source of it in some bushes of a 
pure white rose such as I do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere. 

Let us now speak of the smaller and more delicate flowers. 
The feature of the Alpine flora which strikes most strongly 
those who see true Alpine flowers for llie hrst time is the 
brilliancy of the colouring. As to the effect of liciglu upon 
flowers I quote the following from the Alpine Club edition of 
the General Introduction to Mr. Ball's Alpine Guide (p. cxvi) : 
' If we examine individuals of the same species growing at diflerent 
heights we find that with increasing altitude there is generally 
a deepening of the tints of the flowers ; for instance^ the light 
blue of the forget-me-not becomes deeper, the yellow of hawk- 
weeds tends towards orange. It is a welMmown foct that the 
colours or shades of Alpine flowers change when the plants are 
cultivated in gardens. In any fomtly of flowering-plants in 
which flowers having different tints occur, it is often found that 
the yellow flowers are the simplest and most lowly organised, 
and that the blue flowers are the most highly organised. 
Further, it is known that, speaking broadly, in a family the 
successive advance of the complication of the flowers corre- 
sponds more or less to the colours in the following order 
yellow, white, pink, red, crimson, violet, blue. In Alpine 
flowers there is a larger percentage of the colours corresponding 
genetically to high organisation than there is in the lowland. 
For instance, the yellow of the lowland primrose and cowslip 
is supplemented by the violet tints of several species in the 
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Alps. There is a pink-fiowered Alpine saxifrage in addition lo 
the ordinary yellow and white-flowered species. An orange-red 
Alpine hawkweed contrasts with the paler yellow lowland 
species. There are many flowers which are violet, or brilliant 
sapphire, or deep ultramarine {Can^amtta^ Pkytmma^ 
Saussurea) ; the gentians vary in their dUfeient spedes from 
yellow, whitish green, to deep yet Tivid blue ; the speedwells 
iFetvmiea) Irom pink to sapphire with a central spot, white or 
yellow, fringed with orange or Termilion. Frequently, too^ the 
Al^ne flowers have stronger scents, and pour out more honey 
than their lowland allies.' 

Just as it is not always the most beautiful woman that wins 
the most hearts, so it is not always the most beautiful flower that 
charms us most. Ranunculus gUuuUis has a modest blossom of 
white flushed with pink, rising above firm leaves of dark — I 
might almost say — sombre green; but of all Alpine flowers 
which venture to make a home on the high rocks of the Alps 
this is the one which has perhaps most delighted me. * Not as 
the feeblest and yet the favourite,' but as so often present to 
smile up -n a ditlicult rock climb or to greet the mountaineer's 
eyes on the first rocks after an exciting passage of step<utting 
in steep ice. I have found it at 12,400 ft on the Pic de la 
Lune or Pomte de Ceresole in the mountains of Cogne, in a 
massive tuft, with many blossoms and a wealth of vigorous 
leaves. I once found strong tufts of it with many IWooms rich 
in colounriL; on ihc last rocks ot La Vierge in the midst of the 
great Gcant Glacier, growing as freely as a house leek on the 
crumbling wall of an old English garden, regardless of its wintry 
surroundings. I have met with it on the summit of the Tour 
de Critoo on the great ridge which hounds the Val Toumanche 
OD the west I have come upon a perfect nunery of it at the 
top of the great cliffs between the much-crevassed Dsasset 
Ghcier and the great Phin de la Tribulation on the west of the 
ValnoDtey above Cogne. I have seen it near the bleak head 
Dfoire; but by far the most beautiful blossoms of it that 
I ever beheld were growing on the exposed north ridge of the 
il^pe/y £^ca di Monciair at the head of the Val Savanuiche. 
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We found them in an exposed position, two tiny blossoms on a 
sparse fringe of firm green leaves, much smaller in size than is 
osuaI, with less pink in their colouring, but with a purer gold 
in ibeir centres than I ever knew them show elsewfaere. It 
surdy seemed as though their endurance of the keen frost and 
the biting wind had ennobled them, as so many of the purest of 
the high-growing Alpine plants are ennobled : as though beauty 
bom of pauionate fortitude had passed into their faces. 

The fidry foiget-me'not {Eritritkium namum) is a sight to 
dream of, not to tell — ^the most perfect of blues with the most 
shapely of tiny cups. Blue is perhaps of all colours the most 
difficult to define, but no blue that I have ever seen — ^whether 
that of the turquoise or the sapphire, or of the Sicilian sea on 
a perfect day— can excel the blue of this little flower. On a 
grassy ridge in Italy, at a height of 9000 ft., I have seen it 
in quantity. I have seen it in Switzerland at about the same 
height floiirishincr, hut not so plentiful ; but to f)chold it in 
perfection you must chmb higher. Then in some sunlit little 
hollow on a rock- wail facing south at 10,000 ft. you shall 
look upon it in perfection. The blossoms cover the hairy 
leaves from which the plant takes its name. They are as 
innocent, as taking, as childlike as our uwn ' Little speedwell's 
darling blue,* though richer in colour. One of the biggest 
tufts I ever found was on the south side of one of the Gemelli 
della Roccia Viva in the Eastern Graian Alps, at a height of 
probably close upon 11,000 ft. Its beauty appealed not only 
to me but to my guides. A cornice of red lock protected it^ 
though I doubt not the moisture from above somehow tridsled 
to its roots. 

Androsace gladaUs is another of the dwellers on bleak 
heights and precipitous walls. There are other flowers — not 
Cleopatras, but Charmians — ^tbat find a place In our story. 
Such an one is TKas^ rtimidifolwm^ with shining green leaves 
and pale purple or mauve flowers, unpretentious but welcome 
as an old friend. 

The red Rock foil (Saxifraga oppositifolia) I have seen in 
better condition in the English Lake district than in Switzer* 
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land, for it is generally out of flower in August. But to any one 
who finds it in perfection it is a very beautiful flower. On 
the southern side of the St. Gotthard tunnel, high up, it was 
to be seen in splendid tufts in mid-April, 1906. Red is 
always an effective colour, and the red of this flower is set 
oil by ihe brown of the anthers and the finely cut foliage. Of 
the many other saxifrages I will mention only the great pyra- 
midal-flowering Saxtjra^a Cotyledon. Of this I liave seen 
ironderful examples in rocky hollows and ravines in the Eastern 
Oraian*. Tall, gncefol, starred with a profunoo of blomoma, 
they rose frotn strong, firm, silver^edg^ tufts of green, and 
waved their twinkling splendonn over our heads in homes too 
high to be reached without a ladder. 

Of Gentians mudi might be said, but no one can properly 
appreciate them who has not seen twenty tufts of GewHana 
vema or ^aoariia in full bloom in full sunshine The blue is 
full and deep^ and, like that of the fiury forget-aie>not, very 
difficult to describe. I may say without exaggeration that I 
have seen patches of it so large and of such vivid colour that 
the little iMsin where they grew shone blue in the sun. 

Gentiana acaulis^ too, must not be passed over. It is a 
beautiftil and effective plant, and luckily well known in English 
gardens under the name of Gentianella. But in talking of 
blues I must not forget the pale blue bells of Campanula 
ctnhia. This flower should be seen in a mass, as I have found 
it in the Graians. To the west of the icc-fall of the great 
Train glacier under the Grivoletta it may be admired in pro- 
fusion, Hundreds of pale blue bells over delicate green foliage 
give quite a striking efTcct for so small a flower. 

The Campanul i excisa is a pretty flower. It is one of the 
special flowers of tiic Berisal district, where it may be found 
almost everywhere. It first struck me as an efi'ective little 
plant high up in the Baltscheiderthal, where flowers were by 
Qo means numerous. 

Androsace (late AnHd^ ViiaUana is a charming Alpine flower. 
Tbe finest display of it I have seen was in a narrow, dry 
torrent hcd above the Cerrh lake at the head of the 
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d'Orco. Hundreds of bright blossoms of a soft yellow fell 
like golden fringes over the rough stones. 

Alpine pinks have many beauties. IHamikus ghdaHs is 
delightful Our own Cheddar pink, Dtanthus tuesms, is very 
pretty, but my favourite is Dianihus n^Utim* A spedally 
fine form of this variety is found in the Val Piantonetto in the 
South-eastern Giaians. It is of a soft rose colour, and the 
flower is, comparatively speaking, large. 

There are some plants which may be found comparatively 
low down, and also comparatively high up. Of these is 
ChrysantAimum alpinum^ always welcome. I have found it 
even at 10,000 ft. growing quite freely, but this was in Italy. 
The last time I saw it high up was on the Beichgrat in the 
Bernese Oberland, after bad weather, and there the frost had 
shrivelled it Where it grows freely its masses of bloom 
captivate the eye at once. 

Let me take you to an Alpine slope at from 8000 to 
9000 ft. in a late season, say in the (irsl week of August. 
There through the melting snow breaks the Soldanella of a 
fairy-like grace ; there the Alpiiic Wallflower shows a blossom 
much brighter in colour though shorter by a good deal in the 
stem than it ever puts forth in an English garden; there 
anemones, including the light purple Halleri, poise themselves 
in the sun. Forget-me-nots sparkle 'Azure Heaven's own 
tinct'; primulas shine softly in crevices of rock: saxifiag^ 
cover the stones with trails of blossom, or spring in little 
sheets of bloom from masses of finely cut leaves. 

There axe pansies too, possibly with a mark of heavy footsteps 
near them, for there are villages in the Italian Alps where the 
pansy is worn on August 15th by many villagers, and the 
Alpine slope we are talking of is the fiorist which supplies 
them. The most beautiful pansies I ever found were growing 
in the Arpisson basin above the Arpisson chalets near Cogne^ 
famous for their view of the statdy Grivola. In the first 
meadow of the alp, above the gorge through which the torrent 
falls in noisy haste, the myriads of rivulets that hurried through 
the glass were that morning fringed with icicles, and sucji 
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sparkling jewellery as the night's frost bad hung upon them: 
higher up the snow lay lightly, and edged the tiny blossoms 
of pansics and forget-me-nots. No splendid tear such as fell 
from Tennyson's ]):ission-flowcr appeals to the flower-lover half 
as much as these hali frozen drops on the fragrant cup of the 
VioUu There were too, on that slope I spoke of, gentians 
of the richest blue; Anemotu vernaMs, with its setting of rich, 
glossy brown hairs; and there also aiauHs covered 

roaettes of shining leaves with multitudinous bloooos of 
pleasing red. 

Let me here quote one of the best accounts of a host of 
Alpine flowers ever written, by one who loved and knew them 
passing welU 

* On such Alps as those of the Faulhora there are acres of blue and 
white crocuses in foil blossom under the snow ; and as the fierce 

midsummer sun daily diminisha the siie of the snow patches, 

thousands of their blossoms emerge and gradually lift up with 
thankfulness their oppressed b( ids. If you raise a few handfuls 
of rather deeper snow, you will hnd hundreds more of them lymg 
almost fiat upon the ground, and anxiously waiting for their share 
of the great wannth-giver. A few feet only from the retiring mow, 
where the soil is still soaked with its melting, the purple bells and 
drooping fringe of the Soldanella aipina spring as by magic out of 
the ground which is yet brown from its burial during six months of 
wintry slerp. Lovely indeed is this waking from slumber, this 
melting of death into hfe. On one of those bright fir^i days of 
July we ascended the Mjinnlichen, a grassy mountain about 7700 
ft. high, which forms the angle b^ween the two Liitschine rivers, 
and thus commands the valley of Lauterbrunnen on one side and 
that of Grindelwald on the other. The collection of flowers grew 
rapidly as we moved upwards. Pink rhododendrons and purple 
columbines were supplemented by yellow anemones and blue 
gentians ; then came the white crests of Anemone narcissi/lot 
beatttlfui to behold ; then crocuses, blue and white, and beds of 
the lilac-beUed soldandla 00 the maigtn of the snow, in open 
places open the top was an abundance of the delicate Lhydia 
serotina and My^oUs alpesiris^ which far excels all other forms of 
fiwigret-me-not.' 

X Mr. T. W. HiodUiff. {uH sufra, pp. 106-9). 
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There are some flowers which win a place in the mountaineer's 
regard, not so much for their intrinsic beauty, as because ihey 
dothe with their greenery or soften with the brightness of their 
blossoms the rough moraine or the wet rocks whence water 
ooxes forth, or the rugged side of a mountain brook. The 
Alpine Toad Fhx {Idnaria a/pina\ with its purple and orange 
flowers, gives the climber many a pleasant surprise as he picks 
his way over rough ground. Saxi/raga anoides sometimes 
hides the birthptece of tiny streams with masses of its green 
leaves and flowers that vary much in colour; and even such 
an unobtniftve plant as the creeping willow plays no incon- 
siderable part in softening the rough spaces between moraine 
and mountain pasture. In such spots, too, the mountain 
Avens (Dryas octopet«Ua\ with its white and gold, is often 
delightful 

Mountain Cresses, with their little white flowers, can make 
quite a brave show when they have established themselves on 
the walls of an abysmal chasm absolutely impossible of ascent 
or descent for the cleverest of climber«^. On the Plattcnhorner, 
to the east of the Gemmi, in the gaunt ravines which seam 
the wall that faces the Torrent Alp, I marked them with 
admiration. You may look with awe down one of these chasms 
and snatch a fearful glimpse of green meadow many hundred 
feet below ; whilst on the chasm's walls here and there these 
cresses hang tenaciously. 

There are many everlasting flowers to be found in the Alps, 
the most famous of which is, of course, the Edelweiss {Gnapha" 
Hum kamiopodium). Though there are many slopes easy of 
access where it grows freely, yet every year many visitors to 
the Alps who are not accustomed to climbing of any sort 
lose their lives in attempting to gather this much-desired 
flower in pkces where the ground is difficult It is, by the 
way,^qttite easy of cultivation in English gardens. There are, 
too, many plants which are gathered for the making of liqueurs. 
I once met on the slopes below the Herbetet at Cogne a man 
laden with a great sack of plants which he had been collecting 
for this purpose. The best known and most popular is, I 
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believe, Artemisia muieffina^ *]e viai g^^,' a phot also used 
medicinally by the peasants. 

We have given in this chapter but a brief account of the most 
prominent and beautiful of Alpine flowers. Whole clans of 
charming plants have been omitted, for example, the Arenarias 
and Potentillas^ the Sedums and Semperoivums \ the most 
famous of the last-mentioned family is the Cobweb Houseleek 
{Sempervivum arachnoideutn)^ described by Mr. William Robin- 
son as ' one of the most singular of Alpine plants, with tiny 
rosettes of fleshy leaves covered at the top with a thick white 
down, which intertwines itself all over the leaves like a spider s 
web. Ferns, wluch are among the most beautiful of all 
Nature's creaiions, have been intentionally omitted. 



CHAPTER V 



SOME BBASTS AMD BIRDS OF THE ALPS 

By Howard V. Knox 

NO account of the Alps can be complete witfaoat some notice^ 
however brief, of the principal Beasts and Biids which are 
stiU to be found in that xegion* a subject that is very interesting in 
many ways. In these pages we can touch only on a few repre- 
sentatives of each dass, such, on the one hand, as the Bear, the 
Bouquetin, the Chamoisi the Marmot, the White Haie, the Fox, 
etc. ; and, on the other, the Lammergeier, the Golden Eagle, the 
Alpine Chough, the Ptarmigan and the Wall-creeper. In all these 
cases we limit ourselves to the species that occur in the Alps 
(whether French, Swiss, Italian, or Austrian), the Fauna of which 
is, of course, by no means co-extensive with that of Switzerland, 
as is sometimes stated. 

A. — SOM£ B£ASTS OF THE ALPS 

Not so very long ago, historically speaking, the Brown Bear 
(Uhus arctos) was to be found throughout the whole of Europe, 
including Britain. But at the present day its rai^e in that part 
of the world is restricted to the vast forests in the North and to 
the great mountain systems that extend from the Caucasus to 
the Pyrenees. In the Western and Eastern Alps it is now very 
tare indeed. In the Central or Swiss Alps its last remaining 
stronghold is in the dense forests of pine and scrub to the east of 
Zemetz in the Lower Engadine. In that neighbourhood, up to 
the year 1884, its existence was demonstrated, though hardly 
favoured, by the iact that one or more specimens were secured 
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almost yearly as trophies of the chase. Since that date, however, 
the slaug)iter of a bear Id the Swiss Alps is ever more rarely 
chronicled. 

To human beings the brown bear is apt to be more alarming 
than dangerous. Except when wounded, or on guard over its 
cubs, or \-ery hard pressed by hunger, it, a rule, ostentatiously 
effaces itseh' on the approach of man. But Bruin, though sub- 
sisting chiefly on a vegetarian diet, when this fails, will often 
leave his hidden retreat in order to make a nocturnal raid on 
sheep or cattle. He even, on occasion, breaks into the hitt 
wherein the goats are shut up, and drags forth a victim. 

In dealing with the subject of bears in the Alps it it impossible 
to avoid all mention of the bear-pit at Berne. With hardlf a 
break since 15 13 this has been a regular institution of the town, 
In keeping with the adoption of a bear for the arms of both town 
and Canton. As far back as 1224 the official seal of Ae town 
(founded in 1191) displayed a bear, while the traditional derivap 
tion of the name Berne from ' Baren ' (beara), thou£^ formerly 
scouted by many learned men, now receives a certain measure of 
support from recent historical writers. In view of the special 
association of bears with the town and Canton of Berne, it is 
interesting to note that the last bear that was killed, in the wild 
state, within the limits of the Canton, was shot in 1819 in the 
neighbourhood of Kiederen, a hamlet in the Diemtigen glen of 
the Simmenthal. 

One of the very last well-authenticated cases of the occurrence 
of bears in the Caniori of Berne was that of a formidable animal 
which, for several weeks in the autumn of 1792, haunted the 
neigiibourhood of the Little Scheidegg, near Grindelwald. It 
decimated the flocks that grazed the pastures on either slope of 
that pass, but, though hunts were continually organ ised for the 
purpose of ridding the country-side of this terror, Bruin for a long 
time contrived to evade the hunters. But at last three men of 
Grindeiwaid came upon him at no great height above their 
and each of their bullets found a billet in hi$ body. 
^^^Ttheless the bear made off, bullets and all, and for the space 
^ oiore than an hour dambered up the wooded slopes of the 
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Mannlicheo. Here he had the misforttine to encounter yet a 
fouith Giindelwalder, a young fellow named Hans Kaufmann. 
This youth levelled his musket at the monster, and pulled the 
trigger. But, owing presumably to the snowy weather, the 
musket refused to go off, while the bear, on the other hand, 
resolutely came on. Rearing himself on his hind legs he sought 
to enfold the hunter in a close embrace. Kaufmann, however, 
stood his i_^round bravely, and repelled these advances with the 
butt-end ut his weapon, which he used with such vigour that, 
while the musket flew into pieces, the bear sank dead at his feet. 
For his valiant conduct Kaufmann received from the cantonal 
aulhoriLici>, m addition lu Lhc usual sum awarded for the slaughter 
of a bear, ' a special recompense of a new /ouis ^or^ The 
musket, too, was replaced by the free gift of a new weapon, taken 
from the public armoury. 

The protection extended by the kingy of Italy to the Boii«iU(ttai 
or Stetnbodc {Capra ibex) has so far saved it from the fate 
which seems to threaten the brown t>ear. In 1856-7 Victor 
Emmanuel ti. acquired exclusive hunting rights in the district of 
Cogne (S. of the valley of Aosta), and placed the existing herd of 
bouquetins under the strictest supervision. That there were then 
any of these animals left at all was in all probability due to 
the action taken by the Piedmontese Government, at the instance 
of the naturalist Zumstein, in 1 82 1, when severe laws were passed 
prohibiting the pursuit of the few specimens of this species to be 
found within its territory. Under the watchful care of the king's 
keepers the original small herd quickly increased in numbers to 
about three hundred, and continues to flourish to the present 
day in the Cogne district, though outside that region the annual, 
except as a straggler, is no longer to be met with, for the colonies 
transported to the Gi isons and the Tyrol have not long survived. 
In fact, these l ouquclinsare now the sole representatives of their 
species, for though allied species of ibex occur elsewhere in 
Europe, the form found m the Alps is peculiar to that region. 

The dwindling in numbers of the bouquetin, a process which, 
in one district, was so forlunately arrested in the very nick of 
time, as just described, had already been going on during a 
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lengthy period. As early as the be^nning of the sixteenth 
century this diminutioD had made itself felt, and by the end of 
the same oentuiy the animal had become extremely rare^ even 
m those parts (sndi as the Grisons) wherein it was formerly 
most abundant Thoi^h now eztiipated from Swiss soil, it has 
left a memento of its former presence, as it is borne on the arms 
of Interlaken and of Unterseen, as well as on those of the Grey 
League of the Grisons and of the city of Coire. 

A further cause (perhaps also partly an effect) of the rarity 
of the bouquetin, even in mediaeval times, was the behef in the 
therapeutic efficacy of different [>arts of its body, a belief which, 
of course, greatly enhanced the value of the carrr^se. There 
was also a sup>erstition to the effect that a goblet fashioned from 
its horns would enable the user to dciLCt the presence of any 
poison in the liquid contents. All sorts of wild tales, indeed, 
Were current in those days concerning the bouquetin and its 
wd.\s. Even so genuine a naturalist as the celebrated Conrad 
Gesner, writing in the middle of the sixteenth century, repro- 
duce? in all good failh the legend that the bouquetin, when it 
feels mat the sands of its life are running low, betakes iibcif to 
some pinnacle of lofty loneliness, and there, hooking a horn to 
the summit, proceeds madly to twirl round, till at last the horn 
IS worn through, and the animal is precipitated mto the 
depths. It is curious, by the way, that a somewhat similar tale 
is told (by the same author) of the chamois. The chamois, he 
says, when hard pressed by the hunter, and driven into some 
position whence fuither escape is impossible, obligingly hangs 
itself up on a rock by its hooked horns (presumably thus acknow- 
ledging that the game is up) and so suffers itself to be taken. 

While the bouquetin belongs to the family of the goat, the 
Chamois {Hufiieapra tragus) has the distinction of being, in 
Western Europe, the sole representative of the antelope tribe. 

powerful-looking, but shapelier, than the bouquetin, the 
chamois^ by its fearless and graceful carriage, proclaims its sure 
pOMfl'oo of the hiUs. Marvellous as are the stories often told 
at to the climbing powers of the chamois, it is, in truth, almost 
^lOBitble to exBgglBXM this animal's mastery of the rocks. 
D 
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The true habitat of the chamois in the summer months is the 
region between the snow-Hmit and tlie limit of trees. The old 
bucks, ijowever, commonly lead a soliLuy and somewhat sedentary 
life on the upper fringe of the pine forests, until they sally forth 
in the early winier to seek, and often to battle for, a mate. The 
does and youn<j, males herd together in romjianii s of from five 
to thirty individuals, and live at a much greater aUilude. While 
feeding, they generally depend for safety on the vigilance of a 
fentmel— inv9riably an old fenule — ^whicb, on the approach of an 
enemy, gives the signal of alarm by a lotid abOant whistle. 

On the airival of winter the chamois are driven down tea level 
lower than that of their summer haunts^ though even at this 
season they hardly ever come much below the tree-limit. They 
usually take up their nic^tquarters huddled together under some 
qiteoding pine^ whence at daybreak they ascend for a time 
to the inhoqiitafale-kxiking slopes above^ where the gnwnd Is too 
steep to hold more than a thin coating of snow. Then, scratch- 
ing away the snow with their forefeet, they eat whatever moss or 
dried herbage they find beneath. 

In winter the old bucks develop a mane-like fringe of dark 
bristly hairs along the back. This is the so-called * Gemsbart ' — 
beard in the proper sense the animal does not possess — so highly 
prized by the chamois-hunter, who carelully picks out the longest 
haiis, and \mts them together in a tuft, to be worn in his hat, as 
a token of his prowess, on festal occasions. 

Almost everywhere in the Western and Central Alps — less 
frequently in the Eastern Alps — the wanderer in the region 
just below the snow-line will hear the loud, shrill whistle, which 
is the alarm b,ignal ot the IMLarmot {Arciomys martiiota). Tl^is 
rodeat is, ui fact, more often hcaxd liian seen, its dark-brow ii 
colouring rendering it, when at rest, very difficult to distinguish 
among the sparse herbage and rocks of its lofty home. But 
any one who makes good use of his eyes is sure to get an occa- 
sional sight of this animal, as it scuttles off to its burrow with an 
agflity hardly to be expected (torn its rather quaint and squat 
little figure^ 

The marmot lives in colonies of var|^ numbers, but^ in 
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summer at least, each burrow is inhabited by a single family. 
Sometimes, but not always, the bame burrow is used as a 
summer and as a winter home. The change from summer 
to winter quarters, wherever it takes place, involves a descent 
to a lower level. The animals prepare for winter by carrying 
into their sleeping-room a quantity of dry grass, with which 
the floor is entirely covered, so as to provide a comfortable 
couch for tljL two or three families that usually club together 
at liiis season. About the middle of October the burrow is 
closed up, from within, by a closely packed wad, composed 
chiefly of hay, which, however, is placed, not at the entrance 
of the burrow, but at a distance of one or two feet therefrom. 
In the snug home thus caiefiaUy prepared the whole party, 
nnraherizig from five to fifteen individuals, sleep away the long 
winter months, unless they are dug out by some ruthless hunter. 
In this state of hibernation the vital activities are almost entirely 
suspended* 

The White Han (Z^ms wmahUis) and the BtoaA {FbUorius 
€rminem\ though widely dissociated in the scheme of scientific 
dasiificatioo, and related often as hunter and hunted, are alike 

in the colour-change they undergo from brown in summer to 
white in winter, when the stoat is known as the ermine. Both 
the white hare and the stoat range in the Alps to a height of 
10,000 ft. It should be observed that the white hare is a 
totally distinct species from the common hare {Lepus iimidus), 
though the two species often mingle in the upper and lower 
limits of their respixtive regions, while hybrids between them 
are not uncommon in a natural state. 

A near relative of the stoat, viz. the Stone^ Marten {Martcs 
foina), and another familiar carnivore, the Common Fox (Ca///^ 
vulp€s\ are sometimes found in summer at a great elevation in 
the Alps. The mountain-dwelling fox has usually a grey appear- 
ance in winter owing to the hairs of its head and back being at 
that senson lipped with white. In this condition of (ur it is 
Jciiowa as the * Silver i ox,' and the skin has then a considerable 
com mere fa J value. 
Tile little Snow-mouse {ArvUola mvaHs) must not be omitted 
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from our list of anim.ils found in the Alps. It was first dis- 
covered in 1841 by Martins on the Faiilhorn. Of all European 
mammals it is the one which lives constantly at the greatest 
elevation. It is abundant in many parts of the Alps at an 
altitude of about 7000 ft., and has been observed on the 
Finsteraarhorn at a height of considerably over 12,000 ft. above 
the sea-level. How it contrives to support life through the 
long winter is someiliing of a jxizzle. It docs not hibernate 
like the marmot, but leads an aciive existence within the 
tcmiiels which it drives between the deep-lying snow and the 
surface of the earth. 

B. — SOMK BiKDS OF THE ALPS 

The Ummergeier (GjiifiAaitus dardahts), the finest of all the 
European birds of prey, was once common throughout the 
entire chain of the Alps. But so persecuted has it been that 
it is doubtful whether any individuals whatsoever linger in some 
fastness of the mountains, though it is possible that the Italian 
Alps still harbour some specimens. The partly vulturine appear- 
ance of the bird is due to the form of the beak, for the head 
and neck are fully clothed with feathers. It owes the name 
of Bearded Vulture (as also its scientific name) to the short 
black tuft of bristly feathers under the chin. Well-authenticated 
instances are on record of the Lammergeier having attacked 
children, while popular tradition credits it with a propensity 
for carrying oti babies to its eyrie, when the chance offers. It 
does not seek carrion for choice, but prefers to kill its own 
game. If this be of large size (for example, a chamois; ihc 
bird's method of attack is to buffet the victim with its wings, 
till the harassed quarry is driven over a precipice. It is 
especially parual to bones as an article of diet, and, when they 
are too large to be swallowed whole, it is said to drop them 
from a height, so as to break them into smaller pieces. This 
habit of the bird was known to the ancients. According to 
Pliny {Nai, Bssi,^ x. 3), it was a Lammergeier which caused the 
death of .^Eschylus by dropping a tortoise from on high on to 
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the poet's bald head, which it r^irded as an attractt?e object 

on which to break the obdurate shell. 

The following account is given by Prof. C. Zeller (in his 
Alpentitre im Wechsel der Zcii^ Leipzig, 1892, p. 40-1) of the 
last Lammergeier known to have met its death in the Swiss 
Alps : * Its home was the Canton of the Vallais, where for the 
space of a quarter of a century it dwelt among the jagged peaks 
of the Lotschenthal. The inhabitants, whose cats disappeared 
with a surprising regularity, knew the bird intimately. It was 
a female of advanced age, as was plain from its almost white 
under- parts, and was familiarly known as 's'alt Wyb * (the Old 
Woman). To this bird the well-known eyrie on the Hohgleifen 
(10,762 ft.) once belonged. Her mate was shot in 1S62. 
From Jia' time onwards the eyrie was unoccupied. Whether 
It was tl.at no fresh suitor offered himself, or that the ageing 
matron no longer cared to take upon herself the responsibilities of 
a family, the ' Old Woman ' led a lonely widowed life for a quarter 
of a century. The TenetaUe dame of the Lotschoithal Alps 
came at last to a lamentable end. She was found dead, above 
Visp, in Febniary, 1887, beside the corpse of a poisoned fox. 
Her skin subsequently found an abode in the Natuial History 
Museum at Lausanne.' 

Though now much rater in the Alps than formerly, the 
Ooldfln Bade (A^uUa dirysaiiui) is still occasionally to be 
seen there^ singly or in the company of its matc^ wheeling high 
in wide circles, in search of prey. Hares, ptarmigan, foxes, 
marmots, young chamois, yearly yield the eagle a heavy tribute, 
but smaller animals are also brought under contribution. As 
a nestjog-pjftce the Golden Eagle usually chooses a ledge about 
iudf'Way up some great mountain cliff, while the eyrie is almost 
iQTanably protected against molestation from above i)y being 
placed under an overhanging bit of rock. The nest is a bulky 
platform of fair-sized sticks, with a slight covering of smaller 
boughs and of roots. 

The least observant of travellers in the Alps can hardly fail to 
have his attention attracted by the Alpine Chough {PyrrJiocorax 
alpinm% a hixd. which belongs pre-eminently to the upper regions 
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of rock and snow. Of the size and general appearance of a 
jackdaw, it is easily distinguished from that bird by its slighter 
build, its slender curved yellow bill, and its coral-red legs» while 
the cry, a shrill, loud chirrup, which it constantly emits, also 
makes it easy to identify at a considerable distance. The 
Alpine Chough usually lives in laxge bands, and the evolutions 
of a flock fonn a beautiful sight. In summer this bird is often 
found at enormous heights, and it has even been observed on the 
summit of Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.). It breeds in colonies, at 
a height of from 5000 to 9000 ft., on precipitous cliffs, the nest 
being built in a fissure of the rock. It never leaves the neighbour- 
hood of the mountains, though in a severe winter it may descend 
to the plains at their base. 

Another cluiractcrtstir bird of the higher regions is the 
Ptarmigan {L^/xo/us muius\ or *Schneehuhn,' which in hot 
suiiiincr weather is sometimes found high up on the nhe. Even 
in wmter — at which season the whiteness of the plumage which 
it then assumes matches that of the snow-mantle — it prefers to 
remain above the tree-limit, though it occasionally descends to 
the upper fringe of the pine forests. 

Of the smaller birds iliaL are to be found in the snow region 
perhaps the most representative, and certainly the most attractive, 
is the Wall-creeper ( Tichoirma muraria), which has been aptly 
called the 'humming-bird of the Alps.* The brilliant scarlet 
bands and the pure white spots on the wings are all the more 
effective in contrast with the quiet grey and black of its general 
colouring; and are displayed to the best advantage as the bird, 
its wings half-spread, creeps with mouse-like movements over the 
face of the bare and precipitous rocks that form its fistvourite 
haunt. 
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THE ALPINE FOLK 

HITHERTO we bave considered the Alps in themselTes, 
as a gveat moimtain cliain, lising in peaks, or sinking 
at intervals to form passes, in parts covered with eternal snow, 
yet in parts aflToiditig rich psatures to cattle in sununer; a 
chain here mgged, there smiling; and yet, save in the case 
of the cattle driven up in summer to the high pastures, a 
chain inhabited but by a few living creatures, thoqgh prodnc- 
ing many gloriotis flowers bom only to waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. 

We most now go on to speak of the presence of man in the 
Alps, and of the influences which mountains and men have 

ciercised on each other. 

We have not the sHghtest idea when man first penetrated 
into the recesses of the Alps, nor what manner of men they 
were who first had the courage to explore these mysterious 
valleys and push up the b:^nks of rushing mountain torrents 
which flowed down from snows that seemed to touch the sky. 
A few skeletons scattered here and there, some pieces of 
jewellery of a singularly artistic nature, possibly a few rude 
monuments, scarcely now to be distinguished from the rocks 
carved by Nature herself— that is all we know of the first 
inhabitants of the Alps. If they had chroniclers who set forth 
their varying fortunes, or bards who ssng the deeds of their 
doughty heroes, neither chronides nor epics have been 
preserved for fiiture generations. Anthropologists may weave 
elaborate and somewhat cobwebby theories as to the origin of this 
pn'mitive folk, based on the lengdi of the heads of their skeletons, 
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or the size of the limbs belonging thereto, but they can tell us 
nothing about them which is of human interest — their speech, 
their manners, their customs, their poh'tical or social institu- 
tions. In short, the aboriginal inhabiUiUs of ihe Alps are to 
us merely a set of specimens shown in museums, ticketed 
and dusl-covered, and devoid of atiraclion save to a few learned 
pundits. The Alps remained fur centuries a dim, mysterious 
region, which indeed gave rise to the great rivers that fertilised 
Central Etirope, and which was made the scene of many a 
legendary tale or adventure, or the home of gods and demi- 
gods* But of its actual inhabitants the civilised world, then 
limited, in that part of Europe, to Italy, knew nothing definite 
till their attention was most painfully awakened by the thunder- 
clap of the news that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, had succeeded 
in forcing his way across them (b.c. 218), and was descending 
from these icy heights in order to ravage the USr plains of 
Italy. But of his great feat of courage we have no con- 
temporary accounts, nor, unluckily for us, was he accompanied 
by a swarm of ' special correspondents ' who would have 
unveiled the Alps to us as they have recently unveiled Lhassa. 
We only gather echoes of this passage of the Alps, echoes that 
resound in writers of a later age, and that have been wafted 
so long from one rjuarter to the other that the impression left 
on us is of a r oaring and rushing of the air that confuses 
instead of informing our minds. 

Still later, when the Romans actually came into contact with 
the inhabitants of the Alps, they did not pay much attention 
to them, considering them as * barbarians' unworthy to be 
noticed by men of superior culture, and their country as a 
horrible desert to be traversed as quickly as possible in order 
that the smiling plains on the other slope of this inhospitable 
chain might be reached, and annexed with the slightest loss of 
time to the wide dominions of these 'superior persons.' The 
main object of Caesar, Pompey, and their lieutenants was not 
to tairy in the Alps in order to study the language and customs 
of their inhabitants, but to utilise some of them as guides, 
porters, and so on, while keeping a tight hand on the rest in 
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order to secure the safety of the main route across the Alps. 
What would we not give now for the report of some inquirer 
who, like the well-known Teuton of our own days, had caused 
himself to be shut up in a cage in a forest with a phonograph, 
in order to reproduce v- iili the utmost nicety the language of 
the natives, whether men or monkeys 1 Yet the conquest 
of the Alps by the Romans had its importance, in that it 
fint brought the inhabitants of the region face to face with 
a civiliBed race. Political relations established between 
them, and the political history of the Alps (of which more in 
the next chapter) had begun. 

The knowledge of the Alpine folk possessed by the outer 
world has, roughly speaking, kept pace with the closer political 
relations established with them. The original inhabitants g^.ve 
way before or were absorbed by successive streams of wanderers, 
following each other like the waves of the ocean. Some of 
these tribes pressed ahead and were, in time, lost among the 
inhabitants of the plains on the S. slope of the great chain. 
Others, less energetic, played the part of loiterers, were left 
behind by their more active comrades, and so settled down in 
the higher valleys on one side or other of the divide. Others, 
finding their farther progress barred by the advancc-gtiard, 
or being repelled \\\ui mdignn.tion as troublesome intruders, 
once more, reluctantly, took up their staves and retraced their 
steps till, somewhere, in some valley, they found a restine;- 
place for their weary feet. These new inhabitants came irom 
all sides, repeatedly crossed each other's tracks, and wandered 
in every direction, finally reproducing in the Alps, from the 
point of race and iaiiguage, phenomena simiiar to those 
whicii tiic geologist tells us appeared there long before 
and describes under the names of inverted and folded strata- 
's the centuries rolled by, the stronger tribes absorbed those 
that, foT any reason, were more weakly, and sometimes even 
(to the confusion of future historians and philologists) assumed 
the names and arms, as it were, of the absorbed peoples. 
Tribal characteristics were gradually smoothed out and reduced 
.0 a fevr leading types* Yet even in historic days a counter- 
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current to this process of ironing out made itself felt. Emigra- 
tions, though on a smaller scale, took place from time to time, 
for instance that of the German-speaking Vallaisans in the 
thirteenth century to the S., the N. and the E., so that 
Vallaisan traces, whether in the spoken dialect or in the 
local names, are to this day found in the valleys S. of Monte 
Rosa, and in the Val i orrnazza, and in the glens N. of the 
great ice-clad range of tbo llornese Oberland, and far away in 
the Grisons, near the sources of the Rhine. Add to these 
belated emigrations the shiftings due to political causes, and 
we shall better understand bow it comes to pass that, while 
in the Alps there are 'natural frontiers' from the purely 
physical point of view, thete are none so far as regards the 
nationality (as shown hf the language) of theur inhabitants 
when considered as articulate bemgs and not as political pawns 
or units. The theory of natural frontiers has. of coursep an 
enormous historical importance^ and is often based on the 
bmguage spoken by the persons whom the qieaker * desires 
to annex.' Not a single one of the existing Alpine powers can 
boast of ruling a// the folk whose mother-tongue is identical 
with, or similar to^ its own. These variations from a cast-iron 
theory are, of course, due to historical causes ; in other words, 
are the result of the processes sketched out above, which are 
still, to a smaller or a greater extent, going on under our own 
eyes. The Alps, in short, f:ir from having hemmed the 
' Wandering of the Nations ' at any date from the fifth century 
onward?;, have rather served as a great highway, with many 
branching byways, which have led the wanderers up and down, 
right and left, in zigzags and by straight lines, till the labyrinth 
seems to lack any clue whatsoever. Yet there is one, that 
namely afforded by history, though it only enables us to unravel 
the tangled skein with much labour and Irouljlc, a.nd then 
with merely a high degree of probability and not with absolute 
certainty. At first sight, however, it seems as if the exceptions 
to a few general principles are very insignificant, though, ai is 
usually the case, the more closely we study a subject the more 
intricate does it appear to be. 
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In the next chapter the historical events which have produced 
tkus shot-silk result will be set forth in outline, for many 
flumes would be required to describe them in detail, so that 

the patience of the reader would give way perhaps even before 
that of the author ?-nrl the publisher. Here let us try to get 

some ircneral idea of the existing state of ihinL's from severnl 
points of view, political, linguistic, and religious, and then we 
can better appreciate the rather numerous exceptions which 
sometimes, though not invariably, serve to impress a rule on 
the mind of an mdustnous student. 

t. As regards political allegiance the Alpine folk are partly 
Republicans (not all of the same hue), pafdy imperialists, aod 
partly royalists. The jttdidous reader may dxaw varying con* 
elusions from this seeming impartiality in the high spheie of 
politics* Some may point to the connection between the fnt air 
of the Alps and that of a republican form of government Others 
may plead that one of these two Alpine Republics is of very modem 
date, to which reproach a stickler for accuracy may retort that 
the same Is even truer of the two royal governments, while a 
third critic may point ont thati after all, the single Empire is 
not in much better case. Yet allowing that the present state 
of things is on the whole very modern, the reactionary as well 
as the revolutionist may still hope that soon there will be a 
change in one or other direction. In point of antiquity the 
Swiss Republic leads the way, having been founded in 1291, 
though it was later when the Cantons, which extend in whole 
or in part over the great divide of the Alp^, entered the 
Confederation as full members — both Tessin and the Oisons 
in 180J and the Vallais in 1815, their wide territorieb being 
se{>arated by the narrow gorge of Uri, one of the three original 
Cantons. Over five centuries younger than the Swiss Con- 
federation are the Empire of Austria (the Emperor Francis 11. 
assumed the title of Emperor of Austria in 1804, though he 
did not resign that of Holy Roman Emperor till 180O) and 
the kix]£doix> Bavaria (1S06). Still more modern are the 
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kingdom of Italy (i86t, while Venetiawas won in 1866) and 

the French Republic (1870). 

Probably the Alpine state which rules the most extensive 
portion of the Alps is Italy, which practically holds their entire 
S. slope, with the rather important exceptions of Tt ssin (Swiss) 
and the Trentino (Austrian). On the other slope France claims 
nearly the whole W. or N. slope of the Western Alps, save a bit 
of the Vallais ; the Swiss Confederation the wiiole of the Central 
Alps, with a bit (the Lower Vjillais) of the Western Alps, and 
Austria practically the whole of the Eastern Alps. Bavaria's share 
takes in a bit of the Eastern Alps (N. of the Vorarlberg and the 
Tyrol), which a Geraiaii writer plaintively describes as ' only 
a portion of the N. slope of a part of the low limestone range,' 
and as * rather an approach to the Alps than a fragment of the 
Alps themselves.' Yet this small fragment is the only region of 
the Alps, high or low, that actually belongs to the Gaman Father- 
land» a fact which arouses different sentiments in different men. 

Such are the main lines on which the Alps are at present 
partitioned among the great Alpine powers. France (and 
natoially Bavaria) alone now owns not a ywrd on the opposite 
side of the divide save possibly a bit of the top of Mont Blanc 
The three other states, however, all extend their claws across 
the physical frontier. 

Let us take the case of liafy first. On looking at a detailed 
map of the Maritime Alps the eye is at once struck by the 
fact that a considerable region S. of the main chain (which 
here runs K and W.) is now included in Italian territory. 
This region became Italian for two entirely different reasons 
which apply to its two divisions. The portion which, roughly 
speakinp^, lies W. of the Col de Tendi md the Roja valley, 
though it is E. of the main divide, tnl<! s in the heads of several 
Alpine glens — those of Castiglione and Mollibres are affluents 
of the Tinee, itself an affluent of the Var, while those of 
Bor^on, Finestre, and Gordolasca are tributaries of the Vesubie, 
which joins the Var a little below its meeting with the Tinee. 
It is believed, though the matter is wrapped in some obscurity, 
that ail these glens (which formed part of the county of Nice) 
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were in 1 860 Lk uy France to Italy as a graceful concession 
to the hii liter- king, Victor Emmanuel 11., who had all the 
huntirii4 rights on the N. side of the divide, and desired also 
to have those on the S. slope. The history of the other portion 
is quite different. The Roja valley, descending from the Col 
de Tenda to the sea at Ventimiglia, is £. of the main divide 
of the Alps that runs S. from the Mont Clapier to the 
Turbie spur. But Italy now possesses only the lower (Venti- 
miglia) and the upper (Tenda) thirds of the glen. The middle 
bit (Fontan, Saorge, and Breil, all on the E. slope of the main 
divide of the Alps) belongs to France, which is thus able to block 
the valley, and to prevent (if it wishes) the constniction of the 
railway from the S. foot of the Col de Tenda right down the 
Roja valley to Ventiroiglia. The truth is that this middle third 
of the valley formed part of the county of Nice, having about 
1250 separated itself from the rest of the valley and done 
homage to the Count of Provence» from whom the House 
of Savoj got the county of Nice in 1 388, making it over to 
France in i860. But the upper and lower thirds remained in 
the hands of the original lords of the whole valley, the Counts 
of Ventimiglia (in the case of the upper third of a cadet branch, 
theCo'.mts ofTenda),and from them passedm two bits (the lower, 
after belonging to the Grimaldi family and Genoa, in 1S15, 
the upper bit in 1575) to the House of Savoy. Thus what is 
certainly an anomaly of practical importance is shown to have its 
roots in the far past. In i860 France did get practically all the 
county of Nice, but no part of the county of Ventimiglia or of 
Tenda. Two other small fragments of territory on the ' wrong * 
{i.e. N.) slope of the Alps also belong to Italy — the wild Val di 
Lei, whose stream runs down to the Swiss Avers valley, and so 
to the Hinter Rhine, and the fertile hay-glen of Livigno, 
through which the Spdl descends to join the Inn in the Lower 
Engadine. These two districts came to Italy in 1859, as the 
Vai di Lei was in the county of Chiavenna, and Livigno in 
that of Bormio, both, with the Valtelline^ then passing, as 
included in ' Lombardy,' to the House of Savoy, which in 1861 
obuined the crown of united Italy. 
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Surprising as iL may sccni, the possessions of the Swiss Con- 
federation on the S. slope of the Alps are more extensive llian 
those of Italy on the other slope. In the thirteenth century the 
small German-speaking Tillages of Simplon (Simpein) and 
Goodo (Gunz or Ruden) were colonised from the Vallais» and» 
with it, became Swiss in 1815. More important is the lulian* 
speaking Canton of Tessin, formed in 1803 out of various fifteenth 
and sixteenth century conquests of the Swiss : the portions best- 
known to foreigners ate the Val Leventina, down which roars 
the St. Gotthaid tiain after passing through the great tunnel, and 
the frequented resorts of Lugano and Locarno. The Swiss Con- 
federation also holds (since the formation of the Canton of the 
Orisons in 1803) three Italian-speaking valleys, those of Mesocco 
(with its tributary of Calanca) that joins the Val Leventtna 
at BeUinzona, and, farther £., the better-known glens of 
Bregaglia and Poschiavo. In 1480 Mesocco entered the Ober 
Bund (one of the Three Roetian Leagues) through its lords, 
the Trivulzio family of Milan (who in 1549 sold all their 
rights to the valley dwellers), while the other glens respectively 
in 1367 and 1408, through their lord, the Bishop of Coire, 
became part of the League of God's House. Yet another 
Orisons valley, the upper bit of that of Miinster, close to Livig^no, 
and watered by the Ram, an affluent of the upper Adige, lies on 
the S. slope of the Alps: it, too, came to the Grisons (1762) 
as heir of the Bishop of Coire, lad as its inhabitants are mostly 
L;idin s[)Lakinp;, we sec liiat the Swiss territories on the S. slo{>e 
of ihc Alps arc occupied by three popuiaLtuui speaking three 
distinct tongues. 

Finally, Austria holds since 18 15 the whole tract S. of the 
Brenner Pass, which practicaUy consists of the territories of the 
secularised (1803) bishoprics of Brixen (German-speaking save 
the Ladin-speaking folk of the Groden valley) and of Trent 
(Italian-spealdng, with the exception of a few German islets). 
Austria, too, holds the considerable Shvonic-speaking region in 
and near the Isonso valley, W. of the main chain, as well aa a 
more extensive territory of the same kind of the divide. 

Such is the present political condition of the Alpine portions 
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of the great Alpine states, which, it «^.hould be noticed, are far 
from being exclusively Alpine (as were smaller states in the 
Middle Acres, like the Dauphine, the Vallais, the Grisons, the 
Tyrol, the I ishopric of Trent, etc.), for all possess wide plains as 
well as Alpme districts. 

It is only possible to estimate roughly the present number of 
the iniiabitants of the Alpine districts. They probably do not 
exceed 9,000,000 in all. About 3,000,000 are German-speaking, 
whUe the French-speaking folk may be pot at abOQt 9,300,000, 
being slightly exceeded by Iboie who daim Italian as tbeir 
mother-tongue. The Slavonic-apeaking dwellen of the AIpe 
number less than a miUioa The remainder apeak some dialect 
of a quaint old tongue^ either Romonsch (the Vorder Rhine 
valley) or Ladin (Kngidinc^ Groden valley, and Muli). 

3. These remarks as to the numbers of the inhabitants of the 
Alps naturally lead us on to consider the different llMiihir*tOBgnM 
spoken at present by the Alpine folk. Speaking genenlly, we 
may say that while Alpine Italy is almost wholly Italian-speaking, 
Alpine France speaks only French, and Alpine Bavaria only 
German. But Alpine Switzerland speaks German, French, and 
Italian, as well as the singular Romonsch and Ladin dialects, 
while Alpine Austria, though mainly German speaking, contains 
also a very fair number of Italian-speaking and iilavonic-speaking 
folk. However, Hmiting ourselves to the N. slope of the Alps, we 
may say roughly that the W'cbtcrn Alps are mainly French-speak- 
ing, while the Central Alps revel in four or five tongues, as noted 
above, though the Eastern Alps can only Iwast of German, Italian, 
and Sl.ivonic. Of course, in the Alps, dialects of these tongues 
are mostly spoken, the purer forms being confined to the plains. 

Yet, just as we found that politically Italy, the Swiss Con- 
federation, and Austria owned districts on the S. slope of the 
Alpine chain, SO numerous linguistic islets are to be discovered 
io the midst of populations speakiAg other tongues. 

In order, as it were, to vary a little the dull uniformity of the 
prevalence of Italian only in Jtaly^ there are within the political 
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frontiers of that hnd two regions wherein French is still the 
language of the natives, thnneh the Government officials ;\re 
doing all they can to suppress it. The former of these two regions 
takes in several glens W. and S.W, of Turin. The Val Pellice 
and the Val Gcrmanasca have simply kept the French tongue 
which the Vaudois or Waldensians brought with them when they 
migrated thither from Dauphme. Other valleys, such as the 
upper Val Vaiaiia (just S. of the Monte Viso), the Chisone 
valley (above Pinerolo), and the Dora Riparia valley (Cesanne, 
Oulx, Bardonn^che, and Exilles, all near the Mont Cenis rail- 
way), still contain a French-speaking population, because for 
many ages they formed part, from the political point of view, of 
Dauphin^, and were only gained in 17 13 (as we shall see in the 
next chapter) by the House of Savoy. £ven more interesting 
is the case of the valley of Aosta, with its tributary glens. 
Enclosed by the lofty ranges of Mont Blanc, the Mont Velan, 
the Matterhom, and the Grand Paradis, and reached as easily 
from the French-speaking part of the Vallais over the Great St 
Bernard Pass, as from the equally French-speaking district of 
the Tarentaise over the Little St. Bernard, one would really be 
astonished if it had not kept its French dialect. For, as £. A. 
Freeman was never tired of urging, this valley is simply a piece 
of Burgundy on the other side of the Alps. Since 575 a.d., 
when it was snatched from the Lombards by the Frnnk?, Aosta 
has, with scarcely a break, always belonged to masters wlio ruled 
on the other slope of the Alps. Since the House of Savoy 
(which has held it since about 1025) in i860 gave up the cradle 
of its dynasty to France, Aosta is the last fragment that remains 
to it of its former great Burgundian dominions on both sides of 
Alps. Thus all the French-speaking districts in Italy arc simply 
relics of former Daupiiine or Savoy supremacy uu the • wrong ' 
blupc of the Alps. 

More singularly there exist also a few German-speaking villages 
within the boundaries of political Italy. N. of Domo d'Ossola, 
at the Italian foot of the Simplon Pftss, there runs up a long, 
narrow valley, like a we4ge thrust in between the Vallais (W.) 
and Tessb (E.)— both Swiss. This glen is watered by the 
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Toce or Tosa river. Its highest portioo bears the special name 
of Val Fonnazza or Pommat vaUey, and there is settled (and 
also at the neighbouring villages of Agaro and Saleccbio) a 
Gerroan-speaking colony, which came firom the Vallais in the 
thiiteentfa century. It still preserres its dialect, and is a curious 
sorvivaL In turn, before 1253 it sent an offshoot E. over the 
mountain ridges to Bosco (Gurin), at the head of one of the side 
glens of the Val Maggia, above Locarno : this odd little settle- 
ment now numbers 366 souls, of whom 960 still speak Vallaisan 
German. We have mentioneid above the similar colonies at the 
villages of Simplon and Gondo, a little above Domo, on the 
Simplon road, but these have always remained Swiss, Bosoo 
becoming Swiss in 151a, while the Val Fonnazza passed to the 
House of Savoy in 1743. Below Domo, in the Tosa valley, is 
Omavasso (Urnasch), originally a Vallaisan colony, from Nateis, 
opposite Brieg, but now quite Italianised. 

More important niimericaUy aro another set of Vallaisan 
German-speaking colonies, which occupy thf^ heads of some of 
the Italian valleys S, and R. of the great snowy mass of Monte 
Rosa. Such are the Val de Lys ((iressoney), the Val Sesia 
(Alagna), and the Val Anzasca (Macugnaga), together with 
the isolated villages of Rima (head of the Val Sermenza) and of 
Rimelia (head of the Val Mastallone). The old Gothic four- 
teenth-century church of the parish of Macnirnaga is a striking 
relic of this indefatigable colonisation from the A aliais. 

Much fartiier to the E., on a high mountain shelf, is the 
Gcniian-speaking settlement, N. of Vicenza, and N.W. of 
Bassano, known as the Sette ComunI (the seven Commmies 
or parishes), viz. Asiago, Rotzo, Roana, Gallio, Foza, Enego, 
and San Giacomo di Lusiana. Of the 95,000 inhabitants com* 
ptimtively few (save at Rotso and at Roana) still speak Gennan, 
which ts rapidly disappearing, or has already disappeared, in the 
other villages. It is a much-disputed point whether ibis popula- 
tion represents the remains of an Ostrogotfaic or an Alamannian 
occupation of the district, or whether the original inhabitants 
were Sumbians planted here to guard the Alpine passes; they 
name tfadr tongue 'Cimbro.* In any case they have no con- 
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nection with the Vallais. In the Tredici Comuni (thirteen 
Communes) N. of Verona, the former prevalence of German 
is now said to have completely vanished, as it has in the 
city of Trent itself, the lower poriion of which was exclusively 
German as late as 1483 ; so says Felix Faber (Schmid), a Domini- 
can friar from Ulm, in his account of his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, while adding that a few years previously the Germans in 
Trent were not many in number. 

The dialect spoken in Friuli is a distant relative of the Ladin 
tongue spoken in the Eiiga.dint; and die Groden valley, of which 
we shall have something to say presently, and so we ha^e another 
interesting historical anomaly. In this district, too, there are 
seveial scattered German-speaking villages, viz. those of Sappada 
or Bladen (1392 souls), Sauris or die Zahre (760 souls), and of 
Timau or Tischdwang (1220 souls), the highest village on the 
S. slope of the Plocken Pass. In all three pbices an antiquated 
Tyrolese-German (in Timau strongly influenced by the Friulan 
dialect, while Saiuris has the least impure German) is spoken, 
and as all three are expressly mentioned as existing in the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century, it would seem that they were 
then (if not earlier) occupied by colonies from the Tyrol. 

It is scarcely necessary in the case of the Swiss Confederation 
to do more than state the fact that its Italian-speaking popula- 
tion inhabits the canton of Trssin (Swiss in 7^03), together with 
the Grisons valleys of Breg i^li i ind Pnscbiavo (Swiss in 1803). 
The dividing line in the Alpine region between the French- 
speaking (W.) and the German-speaking (E.) folk runs S. from 
Fribourg (two-thirds French-speaking) between Charmey (W.) 
and Jaun (E.) in the Jogne valley, then between Chateau d'Oex 
(W.) and Saanen or Gessenay (E.) in the upper Sarine or Saane 
valley, and, after passing between the Ormonts valley (W.) and 
Gsteig or Chfttelet in the uppermost branch of the Saane valley, 
(£.), touches the summit of the Oldeohoro. The line of demar- 
cation then runs £. to near the Wildstnibet, where it again bends 
S. to cut across the Vallais a little £. of Sierre or Siders (that 
town has a very slight majority of French-speaking folk)^ above 
Sbn or Sitten, and then to follow the ridge separating the 
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Anniviors or Zinal valley (W.) from that of Turtmann (E.), and 
so along the crests of the Weisshorn (leaving the Zermatt valley 
on the E.) and the Dent Blanche to the Italian frontier, which 
is reached near the Dent d'Herens and the Matterhorn. 

More interesting in Switzcrhuid is the question of the popula- 
tion which speaks either the Komonsch or the Ladin dialects. 
This now numbers 38,651 souls, of which 36,472 reside in the 
Canton of the Grisons. Much nonsense has heen written about 
this ancient tongue, which is simply a Romance dialect that has 
not kept pace with its elder sisters, French, Italian, etc. It is 
not improbable that it represents the tongue of emigrants from 
Lombardy pushed up into the mountains by stronger tribes 
behind, and finally passing through the Eng;adine so as to reach 
the Rhine valley, W. of Coire. The dialect^ specially named 
Romonsch^ is spoken in the Vorder Rhine valley (or Biindner 
Oberland), which runs from the Oberalp Pass past Disends and 
liana to Coire : it is itself subdivided into two patois, which 
prevail respectively in the two valleys mentioned as well as in 
the lower reach of the Hinter Rhine valley. The tongue of the 
region above Thusis, which comprises the valleys leading to the 
Albula and Julier Passes respectively, is a transition;^! one. Once 
across either pass, in the Engadine, or upper valley of the Inn, 
we find that most of that well known district uses the Ladin 
dialect, which is by far the most living form of this ancient 
tongue. An exception is formed by the Samnaun glen, in the 
Lower Engadine, a valley with 357 inhabitants, which, no doubt 
owing to its easier communications with the Tyrol tiiir; with 
Switzerland, now speaks Tyrolese-German, though a hundred 
years ago it was Ladtn-speaking, and the place-names are still 
Ladin. It is from the Lower Engadine that the Ladin kmguage 
has penetnUed to the upper or Swiss portion of the Miinster 
valley, which sends its waters to the upper Adige. 

In this tolerably extensive Romance-speaking region of Eastern 
SwitKrland there are* however, a number of German-speaking 
ulel% which are all (save the Samnaun valley, mentioned above) 
u the Komonsch district The smallest and the most isolated 
is the parish of Obersaxen (521 out of 65a souls)^ to the&W. 
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of llanz, and above the S. bank of the Vorder Rhine. A 
similar colony, which existed from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, in the Calfeisen or upper Taminri irlen, above Pr-ifers, has 
left traces of its former existence in many 1 eutonic place-names. 
The most extensive is that of the Rhcinwald, or upper valley 
of the Hinter Rhine (86 1 out of 899 souls), which in turn li is 
sent colonies N. over mountain ridircR to the Vals (713 out 
of 756 souls) and Safien (558 out of 585 souls) glens, both of 
which are tributaries of the Vorder Rhine. It seems most 
probable thai ail ihcse inhabitants formed part of one of the 
great thirteenth-century emigrations from the Vallais, and the 
dialect to-day (as the present writer can testify horn personal 
experience) certainly resembles that now spoken in the Upper 
Vallais. (Daros, too, was originally a thirteenth-century German- 
speaking colony from the Vallais). 

In fiict, all the glens opening S. of the main Vorder Rhine 
valley offer a most remarkable and intricate enlacement in point 
of Uuiguage as well as in point of religion. Going from W. to 
E. we lind that the Hedels valley (through which the Middle 
Rhine flows to foin the Vorder Rhine, under Disentis) is 
Romonsch-speaking and Romanist, as is the next inhabited 
valley to the E. (for the Somvix glen is uninhabited save in 
summer), Vrin, the S.W, and principal branch of the Lugnetz 
valley which descends to the Vorder Rhine, at Ilanz. But the 
S.E. branch, or Vals glen, of the Lugnetz valley is German- 
speaking and Romanist, while the next glen to the E., that uf 
Safien, is aUo German-speaking, bul in rebVion Protestant. Yet 
in the next valley to the K., that of Doraleschg, or the //?7/»<rr 
Hinter Rhine valley, through which passes the Albul i railway 
frcui! Reicbenau to i'husis, the confusion is complele, bolli a.s 
to language and as to religion, so that one can never be quite 
certain which tongue is Spoken or which faith is professed in 
any given village. The muUlt reach of the Hinter Rhine valley, 
or the valley of Schams, is Romoosch-qieaking and Protestant, 
but the t^pft Hinter Rhine valley, or the Rheinwald, Is German* 
speaking and Protestant Later on (Chapter xiiL, Section 1$% 
when describing the Albula Group, we shall have oocasion to 
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speak again about one of the side Yallejrs of the Hioter Rhine, 
that of Avers. The buer half of this valley, or Val Fenem 
(which is difided from the upper half by a series of fine, rose- 
coloured, marble goiges, now pierced by a good carriage road}^ 
has i6a inhabitants, out of whom 153 speak Romonsch, and 
161 are Protestants, while in former days this bit belonged to 
that of the Three Rsetiao Leagues which was named the Grey 
League. On the other hand, the upper half of the valley, or 
the Avers proper, has 204 inhabitants, out of whom 1 94 speak 
Vailaisan German, and 198 are Protestants, while in the old 
times it belonired to the T.eao^ue of God's House. There can^ 
be scarcely another Alpine iilen which exhibits such strange 
variations in its political history and language. 

Let us now go on to Austria^ where, too, we find both 
Ladin and German islets in the midst of a population of 
another tongue, i he Ladin portions (15,828 souls) lie in the 
old bishopric of Brixen, between German-speaking and Italian- 
speaking districts, and include some of the glens wdl Imown 
to wanderers among the Tyrolese Dolomites— those of Groden 
(upper part)^ Gader, Fassa (the upper Avisao glen), and Ampezzo 
(Cortina), though the two last named axe more Italianised than 
the other couple, while Buchenstein, or the upper Cordevole 
valley, above Caprile^ is^ it is said, still less Ladin. Historical 
students will regret the probable early extinction (save in 
the Engadine and in the Groden and Gader valleys) of this 
quaint Ladin dialect, which deserves to be preserved most 
carefully as a monument historique. It is now generally believed 
that the dialect spoken in Fritili is a kind of Ladin, and not a 
rough Italian patois. 

More curious are, perhaps, the fairly numerous German- 
spealring islets in the parts of the old bishopric of Trent, or 
the Italian-speaking S. Tyrol. To the N. of Trent there are 
a few scattered villages in the Val di Non (Nonsberg), which 
leads up along the Noce towards the Tonale Pass, and so to the 
upper Oi^IiO valley or Val Camonica: these German-sptjaking 
f^aniJets, (Jnsere licbc Fr.i.i im Walde or Senale ^309 out of 310 
souis^, St. i'dui or San t elice ^17 out of 33; souls), Laurein or 
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Lauregno (513 out of 516 souls), and ProYeis or Proves (497 
out of 516 souls), are situated amidst an Itatian-speaking folk 
(though not (ar from the German-speaking populations to the 
N.) and on the most northerly slopes of the Val di Non. 

£. of T^ent and N.K of Fergine (on the Val Sugana railway) 
lies the Fersen or Fersina valley (Val dei Mocheni), in which 
there are a number of German-speaking villages in the midst of 
an Italian-speaking population — Gereut or Frassilongo, Eichlett 
or Roveda, St. Franziskus or San Francesco, St. Felix or San 
Felice, and Palu or Palai — of 18 19 inhabitants 1537 speak 
German, Pali boasting indeed of 423 German-speaking dwellers 
out of a population of 13? The two hamlots bearing saints' 
names had their origin in the twelfih century as a colony of 
miners, but the others are said to be of Lombard or Frankish 
descent. To the S. of the Fersen valley, and so to the S.E. 
of Trent, is the village of Lusarn or Luserna, with 675 German- 
speaking inhabitants out of a total of 690- It is said to be a 
thirteenth century culcuiy establishLcl Iierc by the prince-bishop of 
Trent, like its neighbour San Scbasiicino, but the latter, a village 
in the parish of Folgareit or Folgaria, seems now officially to 
have only two Gernuui'Speaking inhabitants, though some un- 
official works put the numbff at 30a 

Almost all the Slavonic-speaking inhabitants in the Alps proper 
are to be found in the Austrian province of Camiola (a few only 
in Carindiia). Here there w«e, till recently, several German- 
speakiiig islands, for instance, Deutschruth and Zarz, both dating 
back to the thirteenth century, but it is said that now they have 
been alt but completely Slavonicised, though the older inhabitants 
of some villages E. of Zaiz still speak German. The chief 
German-speaking settlement in Camiola, Gottschee, lies outside 
the limits of the Alps. 

• 3. We luve now studied the Alpine folk so far as regards 
their political situation and the mother-tongues which they 
speak. Something must now be said as to their religion. 

It need hardly be said that before the Reformation of the 
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sixteenth centuiy they were all Romanists, with one small 
exception, the Vaudois or Waldensians, who lay claim to have 
been 'Reformers before the Reformation.' These, however, 
were not very numerous, and were confined to some Alpine glens 
in the upper Durance valley, in Dauphme, on the French side of 
the Alps, as well as to certain others, on the E. or Piedmontese 
slope, such as the Val Pellice and the Val Geimaoasca, both 
S. W. of Turin. 

After the Reformation the Waldensians were still the only 
Proleslants in ihc I reach and Italian Alps, and, liaving 
practically become Calvinists of the Geneva type, arc true 
'Protestants.' On the French slope of the Alps there were, 
till recently, small congregatioiis in the Fieissiniires glen of 
the upper Durance valley, and in the Arvieux bianch of the 
Gttil glen, a tributary of Uie upper Durance valley : this region 
was known as the *Pays de Neff,' from Felix Nefl^ a young 
Geneveae Protestant pastor who devoted part of his short life 
(1798-1899) to working (1823-9) among ita inhabitants. On 
the Italian slope the number of the Waldensians does not now 
exceed 13,000. They are confined to the Val Pellice and its 
side glens of Angrogna and Rora, and to the part of the Val 
Germanasca above Perrero, where it splits into the glens of 
Prali, of Rodoretto, and of MasseL But the rest of the French 
Alps, as also those of Austria and Bavaria, is inhabited by a 
Romanist population. As regards Switzerland, most of that part 
of its territory (whatever language its dwtrllers spenk) which 
lies on the S. slope of the Alps is occupied by an exclusively 
Romanist population, so the villages of Simpelu and Gondo, 
practically the whole Canton of Tessin, and the Grisons valleys 
of Mesocco and Calanca, while in Poschiavo the Protestants 
number about une-fifth of tiie popuiaUun, though in the 
Munster valley they form nearly half (681 to 1505). The Val 
BregagI; I, however, is five-sixths Protestant. When we look 
at the i\. side of the Swiss Alps, we notice at once that of the 
three great ralleya which are carved out at the base of that 
slope, two are all but eidusively Romanist, those of the upper 
lUioae or the VaUaifl* and of the iq^per Vorder Rhine or the 
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Biindner Oberland (the lower valley is three-fourths Romanist), 
while in the third, the upper Inn valley or Engadine, only rather 
more than one-third are of that faith, Tarasp (long a Halislmrg 
possession) and the Saranaun glen being the only prLdommanily 
Romanist spots. We noticed above the curiuus inlcrlacing of 
religion and language as to the main valley of the Hinter Rhine. 
The Romanists number three-fourths of the population in the 
valleys above Thusis, leading to the Albula and the Julier 
Passes, while they are, of course, predominant in 'Primitive 
Switzerland,' or the Cantons of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and 
Lucerne^ though holding only one-fourth of the folk of Glarus. On 
the other hand» the Protestants are vastly superior in numbers in 
the valleys N. of the great snowy chain of the Bernese Oberland, 
and daiiD the allegiance of three-fourths of the population in 
the valleys round Davos. In the older books of travel one 
used to read of the superiority in many points of the Protestant 
mountain Cantons over those which have clung to the older 
faith. But, if we put aside the Canton of Tessin, which is really 
a bit of Italy that belongs to Switzerland for pordy historical 
reasons, a careful study will show that so far as regards 
natural advantages of soil, etc., the Romanist part of the region 
is far less favoured than is the Protestant portion. Compare, 
for instance, the swampy and barren Vallais, and the deep-cut 
upper Riindner Oberland, or the narrow trench of Uri, with 
the smilii^iT valleys of the Bernese Oberland. 'I'he difference 
in prosperity is far from being wholly due to difierences of 
religion. 

This seems to be the proper place wherein to insert a few 
remarks as to the very important part played by the Church not 
merely in the conversion, but m the civilising, of the Alpine 
lands. This was not merely because some of the principal 
bishops (such as Embrun, Tarentaise, Sion, Coire^ Lausanne, 
Trent, Brixen, Salzburg) in these regions possessed secular as 
well as spiritual powers. That union of jurisdictions in the 
hands of one and the same lord often did not produce good 
results, save on special occasions. We refer rather to the 
work of the great monasteries, whose serfs, as in Enghmd, 
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occuj)ic d a privileged position by comparison with those of 
temporal lords, and who were able to secure some contmuily 
in the maintaining of the improvement ihcy had carried out 
in matters agrarian as well as educational and social. Such are 
the ancient Benedictine houses of Novalesa (above Sosa and on 
the S. slope of the Bf ont Onis), St Michel de la Close (between 
Susa and Turin)— the mother bouse of Chamonixy tb» most 
Alpine of all monasteries — Disentis (founded bj a disciple of 
Columban) in the Voider Rhine valley, Miinster, above the 
u^ier Adige valley, St Gall, Einsiedebi, Engelberg, PfSfers j or 
the Austin Canons of St Maurice, in the Vallais, and of Inter- 
laken, in the Bernese Oberland, or the Cistercians of Abondance, 
S. ol the Lake of Geneva. Nor should we forget the secular 
canons of Lucerne (the house was Benedictine from its founda- 
tion in the eighth century till 1455), or the powerful Tyrolese 
houses of Marienberg (Benedictine), at the head of the upper 
valley of the Adige or Vintschgau, and of Wilton (Premonstra- 
tensian Canons Rcp:iihr), close to Innsbruck, and of Innichen 
(first Benedictine, from the twelfth century secular canons), at the 
head vraters of the Drave, and formerly an outpost of Christianity 
towards the heathen Slaves, or the Styrian house of Admont 
(Benedictine) in the Enns valley. Some of these religious houses 
have done tlicir appointed work, wlulc others still continue their 
labours, though in a more limited sphere than of old. But all 
must rejoice that the Austin Canons still offer shelter to passers- 
by, whether workmen or travellers for pleasure^ 00 the Great 
St Bernard, and the Simplon. Formerly they served also 
the Little St Bernard, where, since about 1750, the Hospice is 
under the control of the militaiy and religious knightly order of 
SS. Maurice and T.jz«nis. The Capuchins were in chaige of 
the Hospice on the St Gotthard during the eighteenth century. 

In terminating diis sketch of some of the main general 
char8cterisd<:8 of the Alpine folk let us mention as a curiosity 
the (kct that the highest permanently inhabited village in the 
Alps^ as well as in Switzerland, is Juf (699S ft.), in the Avers 
valley (Grisons), not very far from the Maloja Pass. The 
^[b^ village in Italy is Trepalle (67S8 ft), between Liv^o 
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and Bormio, near the head of the Valtelline; the hiejhe<;t in 
the French Alps is L'6cot (6713 ft.), at the very head of the 
Arc valley or Maurienne, in Savoy, or perhaps that of St. Veran, 
W. of Monte Viso, in a side glen of the Guil, a tributary of the 
upper Durance valley, of wliich the highest houses are at a 
height of 6726 ft., though the rest of the hamlet is lower ; while 
the highest in Austria or the Tyrol is Ober Gurgl (6322 ft.) in 
tiie Octzthal district, the neighbouring hamlet of Vent or end 
being 6211 ft. 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF TH£ ALPS 

THE political history of the Alps properly takes its start, as 
we indicated io the preceding chapter, with the estabHsli- 
ment of political relations between the Romans and the Alpine 
folk. But these relations were terribly one-aided, for they 
consisted in the more or less complete subjugation of the 
Alpine tribes to the hard yoke of the Romans. If it was not 
in every case compulsory annention, it certainly amounted, on 
the part of the peoples of the Alps, to the abandonment of 
their former freedom and isolation in &vour of the encroaching 
Romans. Looked at from the point of view of the dwellers 
among the fastnesses of the Alps, the Roman rule, at any rate in 
some cases, pressed hardly only from time to time, when an 
attempt was made to get rid of even a nominal subjection. In 
the eyes of the Romans, however, such risings were simply the 
restless strivings of barbarians, who, if suffered to stretch their 
chain of captivity to its full extent, were yet not allowed to 
overpass certain strictly defined limits on pain of severe chastise- 
ment. The Romans, not unnaturally, entertained a strong 
objection to running the risk of having their delicate and 
refined civilisation injured or threatened by the rude onslaughts 
of these wild men of the hills. Ycl the latter had generally 
undergone very hard experiences, and did not appreciate the 
part assigned to them of supplying the wants of their conquerors, 
while they th^sdves were kept at a respectful distance^ if 
need were, by force of arms. Probably, as in the case of any 
contact between civilised and uncivilised nations, both sides 
sufered many disagreeables. But it must always be remembered 
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that, most unfoitttoately, we have only accounts of the con- 
flict written by the conquerors^ who, naturally, bring into 
prominence their own bxave deeds rather than those of their 

dreaded foes. Of course, it must have been very unpleasant 
for the Romans to have before their eyes the fear of a possible 
invasion of their fair domains in sunny Italy by the Alpine 
tribes, speaking a totally different tongue, fascinated by the 
sight of the good things denied them, and eager to grasp what 
they could at the point of the spear. 

But the Alpine folk v.rrc numerous and full of a daring 
courage, which can only he. ijij»lained by ignorance of the power 
of their future conquerors. It was in the time of the R( {luljlic 
that the Gauls in what is now Lombardy and Venetia were 
overcome. But the conquest of the tribes on the N. slope of 
the Alps was a very long and wearisome process. Speaking 
very roughly, these people were reduced to the position of 
Roman allies, or subjects, in the period that extends from 
ac. s5 to B.C. 8 or 6. In the former of the two last-named 
years the Arch of Triumph at Susa was set up, with the names 
(still plainly risible) of fourteen conquered Alpine tribes, while 
at the second date gi^en there was erected at Turbie, above 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, a Tower, now in ruins, 
though the names of the forty*five Alpine tribes thereon inscribed 
have been luckily preserved to us by Pliny. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, but six names are common to the two inscriptions. Matters 
could now be better organised, and a ring of provinces was formed 
on the N. slope of the Alps to act as a sort of cushion, whereon 
the attacks of the wilder warriors might be made without any 
damage save to themselves. The danger to the Romans was 
thus pushed farther away, behind the lofty chain of the 
Alps, which, so they hoped, would have formed an impassable 
barrier. Now, the Romans of the Empire might go safely 
to sleep, and care not which general assumed the imperial 
purple. 

It is hard to fix the exoi:/ limits of the Roman doriuniuu in 
the Alps, though we may safely asst n tli;Lt under Augustus (died 
A.D. 14) the whole of both slopes ut lixe Alps, Western, Central, 
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and Eastern, were in the bands of the Emperor, directly or 

indirectly. 

But f\s the central power grew weaker and weaker so did its 
hold on the distant provinces across the Alps relax slowly and 
surely, while, in their turn, some of the later Emperors ruled 
in the provinces apart from Rome, New hordes of bar- 
barians appeared on tlie scene. Rome was sacked successively 
by Visigoths under Alaric (a.d. 410) and by Vandals under 
Geiseric (455)- The division of the Empire in 395 was 
followed in 476 by its nominal reunion, with Odoacer as 
imperial viceroy in Italy. But his rule broke down in 493 
before the Invasion (489) of the Ostrogoths under Theo- 
doric^ though barely seventy years later these had to make way 
for the Lombards (568). Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Alps the tribes broaght into subjection partly recovered their 
liberty of action, beii^ no longer controlled by a strong arm 
stretched over them from Romcj, while In part they were pushed 
on by the ever-advancing masses of hitherto ctimly heard-of 
barbarians. Thus the old provincial system was replaced by 
the rule of a set of vigorous tribes which pressed into the glens 
on the N. slope of the Alpine chain, and were ready enough, 
had fortune favoured them, to imitate the example of their 
luckier comrades who had actually entered Italy and gained 
the coveted prize, So we find that while the Burgundians 
hovered over the western portion of the Alps, the Alamanni 
held the central bit of the chain, and the Bnio.irji occupied the 
eastern third — of course, all these tribes keeping on the N. 
slope. 

All were, however, to give way and bow their necks to the 
rule of a distant yet increasingly powerful folk, the Franks, who 
slowly but steadily made their way towards the Alps and so 
to Italy and Rome. Hardly had Clovis, the founder of the 
Merwing dynasty, put the final stroke (486) to the last surviving 
fragment of Roman rule, imder Syagrius, in north-western Gaul, 
than he put the Alamanni to rout (496). This crowning victory 
(for the conversion of the Franks to orthodox Christianity 
aoon|| after secured their ultimate supremacy) was followed 
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up l)y his successors, who in 532 overcame the Burgundi.ins, 
and in 536 obtained from the Alamanni their last stroniihold 
in Raitia, as well as from the Ostrogoths their possessions in 
Provence. In 575, let us not forget the event, the Franks 
wrested the valley of Aosia (as well asSusa) from the Lombards, 
and henceforth this valley, though lying S. of the Alps, followed, 
with very slight breaks, the fortunes of masters who ruled on the 
N. slope of the great chain. 

But the fresh vigour of the Merwtngs soon died away, so that 
they did not themselves pluck the coveted fruit from the trees, 
simply preparing the way for the mightier Carolingians (751). 
Pippin» the founder of that dynasty, found enough to occupy 
his attention in Aquitania and towards the Pyrenees. It was 
his son, Charles the Great, who during his glorious reign (768- 
814) not merely carried out his father's schemes, but added 
to them in a fashion that would probably have startled Pippin. 
His conquest of the Lombards (774)1 after forcing his way over 
the Alps, meant not merely supremacy in Italy, but, what to 
us here is even more important, the possession of the entire 
S. slof>e of the Alps. He already held on the N. slope the W. 
or Biirgundian, as well as the Central or Alamannian heritage. 
Hence, when in 788 he added the lands of the Baioarii to his 
own realm, and this meant the annexation of what represents 
modern Tyrol and Carinthia, Charles thus obtained the one 
bit of the N. slope of the Alps lacking to him. Once more 
the whole of I l ie Alpine chain was under the rule of a 
single monarch, and therefore the historian of the Alps has a 
special feeling of joy when he recalls the coronation of Charles 
the Great at Rome on Christmas Day, 800, as the second 
Augustus, and Emperor of the Romans. Never again was the 
whole of the great mountain chain of which we are studying the 
history to be held by one and the same man. But, as we 
shall see^ it was the third member of the great triumvirate that 
at long intervals have moulded the history of Europe more 
than any other human beings* even Napoleon himself, who 
came very near success in his attempt to rival, or surpass^ the 
deeds of his two great predecessors. 
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The successor of Charles the Great was his son Louis the 
Pious, but he had hardly assumed the burden of lilnipire 
(crowned at Rome in 810) when he began to j artition it among 
his sons (817). It was only, however, after his death (^40) that 
a partition was definitively made by the famous Treaty of Verdun 
(843), which, roughly speaking, laid the foundations of modem 
Europe. We need not trouble ourselves here with the share 
of the youngest brother, Charles the Bald, as it did noi. touch 
any part of the Alpine chain ; the frontier of his kingdom, which 
nearly represented the France of later times, was drawn to the 
W. of the Rhone and the Sa6ne. The second brother, Louis 
the Germanic, obtdned what may he caUed an tAemaatuy fonn 
of later Germany, so that his domains took in that part of modem 
Switzerland which is E. of the Aar, as well as Tyrol, Carinthia, 
and Camiola. In short, he held the whole of the German- 
speaking portion of the Alps. The eklest brother, Lothair, took 
the title of Emperor (together with Italy, thus ruling over 
the S. slope of the Alps), and also a long strip of territory which 
stretched from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Rhone, this 
great Middle Kingdom being named by the chroniclers the 
'regnuin Lotharii' (the 'kingdom of Lothair 'X or ' Lotharingia.' 
Here we have no concern with the more northerly half, a bit of 
which later monopolised the name of Lorraine. Our interest 
is limited to the southern half, which took in what is now W, 
Switzerland, Savoy, Datiphine, and Provence, the whole forming 
a Romancp-speaVing region as contrasted with the German- 
speaking Alpine dominions of Louis the Germanic. On Lothair 
i.'s death (855) this 9. half was given over to his youngest 
son, Charles, the N. half going to his second son, Lothair 11., 
while Louis, the eldest of the three brothers, became 
Emperor and ruler of Italy. But on Charles's death (863) that 
part of his heritage which lay to the B. of the Rhone went to 
his eldest brother, Louis, and was held together with Italy, 
while after Lothair ii.'s death (S69) the N. half went to Louis 
the Germanic. Henceforward the history of these two halves of 
Lotharingia, or the Middle Kingdom (which thus existed only 
from 843 to 855), is wholly distinct. When Lothair i.'s line 
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became extinct in 875,011 the death of Louis, its domains (with 
the imperial dignity and Italy) passed to Charles the Ba.Ul, who 
ruled over them as well as over his original share (roughly 
speaking, Lilcr France). 

Two events, not far removed in point of time, the deallis of 
Charles the Bald (877) and that of Charles the Fat (888— he 
held the German-speaking portion of the Alps, as well as Italy), 
finally broke up the huge Empire of Charles the Great into four 
great fragments, of which three only (we exclude the West 
Flrankish kingdom, which did not touch the Alps) concern us 
in this sketdi of the history of the Alps. Germany (or the 
Eastern Fiankish kingdom) henceforward had a separate life of its 
own, though soon, in its Alpine portions, a crowd of great feudal 
nobles secured all practical power. Italy passed through the hands 
of a rapid succession of rulers, till there too many feudal lords 
each secured to himself a portion of the realm. Finally the S. 
half of the Middle Kingdom broke up into two portions. In 
879 Count Boso of Vienne was chosen king by his fellow-nobles, 
his rule extending over all what is now modern Savoy (save that 
bit which lies S. of the I^ike of Geneva and N. of the 
upper I sere valley or the Tarentaise), Dauphine, and Provence. 
This kingdom is sometimes called 'Cisjurane Burgundy,* but 
it took in no part of the Jura, and is more accurately named the 
'kingdom of Provence' : it lasted only till about 933, when its 
then ruler, Count Hugh of Aries, king of Italy, made it over to 
the king of the more northerly half of * Burgundy.' The last- 
named kingdom took its origin in 888, after the death of 
Charles the Fat, the first king being Rudolf, a Burgundian 
count This more northerly kingdom (which is generally named 
*Transjunme Burgundy') comprised all W. Switzerland, with 
that part of Savoy between the Lake of Geneva and the upper 
valley of the Is^ and the valley of Aosta (held 880-888 by 
Boso). Its second king, Rudolf 11., it was who got from Count 
Hugh the kingdom of Provence at the nominal price of the 
crown of Italy. Thus about 933 the two Burgundian kingdoms 
were reunited after having been divided since 879. This united 
kingdom (which included the whole of the N. slope of the 
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Western Alps, save the Vallais, but witli the addition of the 
valley of Aosta on the S. slope) lasted till 1032, when, by a 
treaty made, in 1027, ^'i^^^ l^st king, Rudolf iii. (died 1032), 
U passed to Conrad 11., the Emperor :ind (icruian king who was 
crowned in 1033 al Pa) erne. It ib, huvvcvcr, only early in the 
thirteenth century that this kingdom of Burgundy officially takes 
the name, by which it is usually known, of the fcingdnm of 
Aries. It ptacticaUy came to an end in 1378, when the Emperor 
Charles IV. (who had been crowned king of Aries at Aries in 
1365) conferred the office of 'Imperial Vicar' within the whole 
of the kingdom of Aries on the young Dauphin^ eldest son of 
Charles v., king of France. In 1193 the Emperor Henry vi. 
(who had no real authority over it) confened on Richard i. of 
England (in return for his homage for England) the kingdom of 
Provence *up to the Alps,' though this gift remained a mere 
donation on paper, meant to secure Richard to the service of 
the Emperor. 

But the event of 1378, simply marked a fait accompli. Long 
before many feudal lords had practically got to themselves 
all real power in all parts of the Alpine region. Hence, if the 
date 888 marks the beginning of the modern states and divisions 
of Europe, in the Alpine regions the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are far more iniportant. It is at that time that there 
emerge gradually from the crowd of those who were struggling 
for power in ih.ir region the three families which were ultimately 
to prevail, li is thus bubL for us to bring this general sketch 
of the political history of the Alps to an end about 1033. 
Henceforward it will be clearer to trace out the separate pcditical 
history of the three great divisions of the Alps. In the Western 
Alps the long struggle between the Counts of Savoy, of Alboo 
(later Dauphins of the ViennoisX and of Provence ended in the 
snpremacy of France on the W. slope and of Savoy on the 
£. sIop& In the Central Alps (which for onr purposes include 
the Upper Vallais) the struggle lay between the elements of the 
future Swiss Confederation and the holder for the time of the 
Milanese. Finallyf in the Eastern Alps we have to trace out 
the gradual absorption of many minor states and principalities 

F 
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by the powerful House of Hkbsbutg. Thus, loughly qieaidng^ 
France, the Swiss Confederation, and Austria struggled for long 
with the successive owners of Northern Italy. That struggle 
ended, at least for the present, in 1 859-1866 ; in i86othe House 
of Savoy gave up Nice and Savoy (its last possessions on the 
W. slope) to France, while in 1859 and i866 the dynasty of 
Savoy, now aiming nt ruling United Italy, obtained respectively 
Lornbardy and Venctii. Thus, nowadays, France, the Swiss 
Contederation, and Austria share the W. or N. slope of the 
Alps (Bavaria holds but a very small bit), while Italy rules the 
whole of the S. slope, save in the case of certain small 
districts mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

But before entering upon the special political history of each 
of the three main divisions of the Alps we must make some 
mention of two great facts, each of which concerns the history of 
the Alpine chain as a whole — the tenth century incursions of the 
Saracens of La Garde Freinet^ and the rule ( 1 8 to-i 5) of Ni^leon. 

In S87 or 888, just as the Empire of Charles the Great was 
breaking up, some shipwrecked Spanish Saracen pirates settled 
themselves in an eagle's nest, at I« Garde Freinet, built on the 
ridge of the thickly wooded Montagnesdes Maures, above and to 
the S. W. of Fr^jus, on the coast of Provence. That spot remained 
their headquarters till, in 975, Count William of Provence and 
Ardoin, Marquess of Turin, extirpated these pests. But in the 
course of those ninety years these Saracens did :\ vast deal of 
harm in many parts of the Alps, and immensely mcreased the 
anarchy which there prevailed after the break up of the 
Carolingian Empire. About 906 they crossed the Col dc 
Tenda and sacked the monastery of Pedona, at the modern 
Borgo San Dalmazzo, near Cuneo, while very soon after they 
pushed again across the Alps, probably by the Mont Cenis, and 
destroyed the great abbey of Novalesa, in the Dora Riparia 
valley, W. of Turin. In 916 they sacked Embrun, and its 
neighbourhood in the upper Durance valley. Holding thus the 
two great passes of the Western Alps, the Mont Genftvre and 
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the Muni Ccnis, thoy established a reign of lerror in thai part 
of Ihe Alps. In 921 and again in 923 we are expressly told 
that they massacred bands of peaceful English pilgrims on their 
way to Rome. In 929 we hear that they held the passes of 
the Alps, while in 936 they ravaged the diocese of Coire in 
Rsetia. In 940 they burnt and sacked the great abbey of St. 
Maurice in the VallaiSi and in 94s made a treaty with Hugh, 
king of Italy, by which they were formally given possession of all 
the Alps (and hence of the passes over them) between Germany 
and Italy. Grenoble and its neighbourhood had been occupied 
already a long time in 954, in which year too they attacked 
certain Alpine pastures belonging to the monastery of St. Gall, 
while in 956 the Emperor Otto i. applied for help ag^unst them 
to the Caliph of Cordova. In fact, it was felt that some serious 
attempt must be made to put a stop to the depredations of these 
robbers. The climax came when in 973 Majylus, the abbat of 
Cluny, was captured by them at Orsieres, on his way from 
Rome over the Great St. Bernard. Detailed accounts of his 
sufferings have been preserved to us, and he was only liberated 
by the payment of a huge ransom that his monks had great 
trouble in collecting. Hence in 975 the two nobles of whom 
we have made mention above took La Garde Freinet by storm, 
and put every man to the sword. In the filteenth century 
biemry of the church of Gap grateful mention is made of this 
glorious feat of arms, in commemoration of which Count William 
gave half the town of Gap to God and Our Lady. 

To us here these Saracen inroads are important because two 
of the chief dynasties in the Western Alps (the Counts of Albon, 
later the Dauphins of the Viennois, and the Counts of Provence) 
came into prominence tiirough the part they took in repelling 
these bandits. 

Nor were these Saracens the only bandits who made the Alps 
unsafe in the tenth century, for we often hear of incursions by 
parties of Magyars or Hungarians, in particular of a violent 
attack on the monastery of St. Gall in 926, and of another raid 
across the Alps in 954- 
The second point relating to the Alps as a whole which may 
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best find a place here, before we enter on the special consideration 
of the various divisions of the great chain, is the way in which 
Napoleon very nearly rivalled Charles the Great in bis poUtical 
domination of the Alpine region. It is no doubt true that the 
medieval Emperors, after the kingdom of Burgundy fell back to 
them in 1032, till the rise of the Swiss Confederation, and of 
that of the House of Savoy, as well as till the steady eastward 
progress of the Frenrh kingdom, exercised a more or less 
shadowy suzerainty, rather than sovereignty, over the whole 
Alpine region. But Napoleon's rule from about 1810 to 1814 
was far more real, though it did not take in quite all the part of 
Europe which interests us. As Emperor of the French (since 
1804) he held as heir of the Republic or as conqueror 
(besides Dauplime and Provence) Savoy and the county of 
Nice (acquired 1792), Geneva and its neighbourhood (1798), 
Piedmont (1802), Liguria (1805), and the Illyrian Provinces, 
part of Caiinthia and all C^niola (1S09), and the VaUais 
(annexed in 1810). As king of Italy (1805) he ruled over 
Lombardy, besides the Valtelline and the county of Bcnnio 
(1797), and Yenetia (got in two bits* in 1797 and in 1805), as 
well as the Italian-speaking part of the Tyrol (got in 1809 from 
Bavaria). As a powerful aad well-nigh irresistible 'friend 'he 
controlled the Swiss Confederation since the Act of Mediation 
(1803)^ while by means of the Confederation of the Rhine (1806) 
he was master of the Vorarlberg, Salzburg, and the German* 
' speaking part of the Tyrol, through Bavaria, to which these 
districts had been made over in 1809. It would thus appear 
that the only Alpine countries which Napoleon did not at that time 
or ever reign over were Styria and a i)art of Carinthia, which re- 
mained in the hands of Austria. As regards those relatively 
small portions of the Alps, Napoleon's dominions were smaller 
than those of Charles the Great or of the Komans. But most 
probably his rule was far more effective than that of his pre- 
decessors in rougher and less civilised ages. History often 
repeats itself, but a may be doubted whether this adage will 
hold true of the rule of a single state or man over the entire 
chain of the Alps. But what an ideal and much-to*be-envied 
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position it would be, to have m one's own hands all the keys 
which opened the way to Italy ! It would he stiffirient to turn 
the head of the most prudent ruler of the sedatest of sutes. 



I. THE WESTERN ALPS 

(From the Col db Tenda to the Simplon) 

The atroggle in this portion of the Alps lay ultimately be- 
tween Bhmoe on the one side, and the House of Savoy on the 
other. But it was only at a comparatively late date that these 
two foes stood face to face, for their career in each case had 
started from small beginnings* and meant the absorption of many 
smaller rulers. 

It was in the eleventh century, just about the time when the 

kingdom of Rurf^undy was ending (1032) as a separate state, that 
three feudal families (Savoy, Dauphine, and Provence) among 
those which held sway in the region between the Rhone (below 
Lyons) and the Alps emerged from the ruck, and stood forth 
to do battle for supremacy in that part of the Alpine region. 
They all rose on the ruins of the kingdom of Burgundy. 

(i) The first is that of the future House of Savoy, In 1025 
Humbert with the White Hands is mentioned as Count of Aosta, 
and in 1036 as Count of the Maurienne (or the valley of the Arc, 
leading to the Mont Cenis), while in 1034 he perhaps received 
the Chablats from Conxad 11., whom he had helped to secure the 
crown of Burgundy. His son acquixed by marriage (r. 1046) the 
marquessate of Turin, thus firmly planting bis house on the 
other side of the Alps. The district originally bearing the title- 
name of Savoy (that between Aix les Bains, Chamb^, and 
Hontm^tian) was inherited from a cadet branch about 1050^ 
while about 1082 the Archbishop of the Tarentaise (or the upper 
lall^ of the Iste)» who in 996 had received from the last king 
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of 1 ransjurane ikirputidy the temporal jurisdiction of that region, 
became a vassal of the rapidly rising tlousc of Savoy. Further, 
through the position of the head of the family as protector of the 
great abbey of St Maurice, it practically ruled the Lower Valkts, 
though the Bishop of Sion retained the temporal jurisdiction which 
he had received in 999 from the last of the kings of Tiansjurane 
Burgundy. In short, this house had to all intents and purposes 
inherited the domains of Rudolf iii. of Transjurane Burgundy, 
so far as regards the central portion of his kingdom. Hence in 
1125 we find its head assuming the title of 'Count of Savoy' in 
the foundation charter of the abbey of Hautecombe, the future 
buxying-phice of his race. In the thirteenth century the family 
whose rise we are tracing acquired (12 16) the overlordship of 
Saluzzo (including the upper Po and Varaita valleys), purchased 
its long-time capital Chambery (1232) from its local lord, con- 
quered (1240-1 268) a parent part of the district of Vaud and the 
Lower Vallais, and obtamed ( r 243 6) from the abbat of Pinerolo 
that town with the Chisone valley. The erection of Aosta and 
the Chablais (just S. of the Lake of Geneva) into a duchy (1238), 
and the elevation of the head of the house to the dignity of 
Prince of the Empire (1310), mark the further advance of the 
House of Savoy, which in 131 3 got hold of Ivrea, the link 
between its ancient possessions of Aosta and of Turin, as well 
as in 1 313 of the Canavese or the upper Oreo valley. Finally, 
in 1356, Amadeus, the * Green Count,' was made by the Emperor 
Charles iv. his Vicar or representative within the domains of 
the House of Savoy, whidi thus, for all practical purposes, 
became independent of the Empire. 



9. Let us turn now to the second of the three great feudal 
families we mentioned above, that of the Dauphins of the 
Vienmis* It is about 1034 that we first hear of a Count of 
Albon (between Vienne and Valence, in the valley of the 
. Rhone). This dynasty seems to have come to the front and 
established its power by virtue of the active part it played in re- 
pelling the invasions of the Saracens in the tenth century, several 
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of its members earlier than Count Guy havmg been bishops 
of Grenoble. Its original domains lay in the Graisivaudan 
valley (that is the bit of the Isbre valley between Montmelian and 
Grenoble) and in the Champsaur (tlie upper Drac valley). But 
as early as 1053 it had extended its rule to the Brian^onnais, 
at the head- waters of the Durance. This region (which takes 
its name from the little Roman lown of Eria.ii<^on) included, 
howerer, much more than the upper Durance valley, and its 
tide glens, those of the Clair^ the Guisane, the Vallouise, 
and the Queyras (or tike Guil valley). From Briangon the 
pan of the Hoot Genivie^ one of the great historical passes of 
the Alps, leads om to the valley of the Dora Riparia (C^sanne, 
Ouli^ Bardonniche^ near the Mont Cenis Tunnel, ExiUes, 
SdbeitrBnd)j while from C^sanne at its E. foot the Col de 
Sestrieres gives access past Piagdas and F^nestrdlesto Pinerolo 
by the Chisone valley, of which the upper portion (above Perosa) 
beloi^ed to the Brian9onnais : further, from the head of the Guil 
valley several passes {e.g. the Col de TAgnel and the Col de 
Vallante) lead over to the head of the Varaita valley (just S. 
of Monte Viso) wherein are Chateau Dauphin, Castelponte, 
and Bellino, all likewise included in thr ]?rian^onnais. These 
mmute topographical details may be pardoned because they 
will enable us better to understand the part played by the 
Dauphin^ in the great struggle for the Western Alps. Thus 
the future Dauphins (this name will be explained below) 
had many of the passes, E. slope as well as W. slope, over the 
Alps, in their own hands. Hence the rulers of the Briant^unnais 
held wide dominions on the other side of the Alps, just like 
their neighbours of Savoy, who reigned immediately to the N., 
so that the two houses were bound sooner or later to come into 
conflict Before that time arrived, however, the Dauphins had 
acquired much territory at the expense of their neighbours (the 
heirs of the Counts of Forealquier) on the S., the Counts of 
Ptovence, of whom we shall speak presently. 

In 1233 the Dauphins acquired by purchase (as the ultimate 
result of a lucky marriage with the heiress in 1202) the 
Embrunais (or middle reach of the uppa Durance valley, and 
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so just S. of the Brivan^:onnais) and the Gapen^is (beiwceii the 
Durance and the Drac valleys). This extensive addition (con- 
firmed by the Emperor Frederick ii. in 1 247) enabled the Dauphins 
to join, as it were, their domains in the Champsaur and around 
Grenoble with those in the Brian^oanais, the great snow-dad mass 
of Che Pdvoax lising between these hitherto isolated poaessionsL 
The heir and successor of the Dauphin who made this lucky 
purchase himself added to the family estates by marrying (1241) 
the heiress (1268) of the Faucigny (the Arve mlley, wherein is 
Chamonix)^ but, as we shall see later, this lordship was lost 
to the House of Savoy in 1355. Of the other transfers from 
Provence to Dauptuni (the process went on till 1503) we need 
only mention the annexation, in 1494, in virtue of the will of 
the last count (d. 1419), of the counties of Die and Valence. 
But by that time the Dauphin^ had ceased to be an indepen- 
dent state, for, as is well known, it was sold by Humbert, the 
last Danphin, in 1349, to Chnr1e<; (later Charles v.), grandson 
of the king of France. Thus Fraiicf for the first time touched 
the Alps. In 1378, as we noted towards ihc In -inning of this 
chapter, the Emperor Charles iv. named the then holder of 
the Dauphin e (the eldest son of King Charles v.) Imperial 
Vicar within the Dauphine and Provence, thus practically 
putting an end to the Imperial supremacy in these regions. 

Here we may mtcrcalatc a few rciuarks ahoul the origin of 
the title ' Dauphin ' as there has been much confusion on the 
subject. The name *I>e1phinus' (borne as a Christian name 
by a fourth century Bishop of Bordeaux, by a seventh century 
Bishop of Lyons, and with a feminine termination, by a four- 
teenth century female saint) appears first in ixzo as a sort 
of second Christian name of Guy iv., both during the lifetime 
of his father and afterwards, and then in 1151 of his son and 
successor also. The tetter's heiress, Beatrice (d. isaS — the was 
the last of the first raceX gave (1193) to her son Andrew 
(d. 1237) the second name of ' Delphinus,' in order to show his 
descent. His son, Guy vi. (d. 1270), also bears (1238) this 
second name (though generally in the genitive case), which at 
home is treated as a patronymic, though abroad it is tending 
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to be considered a title. The same is the case under Guy's 
son, John, whose proper title is always 'Count ofVienne and 
Albon.' Btit with John the second race ended, and on his 
death (1282) his realms passed to his sister, Anne, who had 
married Humbert, lord of La Tour du i'in. Humbert it was 
who finally adopted ' Delphinus ' as a title, even in the very 
year of his accession, tnd soon the change is complete. In 
1184 his wife is called 'Delphina' and in 1185 his realms 
* Delphinatus.' It should be noticed, however, that Humbert 
generallf adds to the title 'Dauphin' the words 'Comte de 
Vienne et d'Albon,' only rarely using the form * Delphinus 
Viennensis.' In any case 'Dauphin' is a title, and so, if we 
wish to be accurate, we should speak of the * Dauphins of the 
Vicnnois,' as long as they continued to be an independent 
dynasty {i.e. till 1349). In the closely related family of the 
Counts of Auveigne the name ' Dauphin ' has a similar history, 
the dates being remarkably parallel. In 1196 it is a Christian 
name, ahoin 1250 a patronymic, and in 1281 a title. This 
house, too, IS properly named * Dauphins of Auvergne' till its 
extinction in the seventeenth century. It i^ r]mtr certain that 
the name or title of 'Dauphin' was not burrowed from the 
arms borne by these famihcs, for oddly enough it was probably 
in the ftrst years of the thirteenth century that the three houses 
(all kinsmen) of Dauphin^, Auvergne, and Forer. (the last named 
never bore the title of 'Dauphin,' but that of Count) altered 
their former arms, and placed on them the dolphin, which thus 
may be regarded as a case of ' canting arms.' 

3. Like their neighbours, the Counts of Albon, the Counts &f 
Pf99tnm seem to haYe established their power after the defeat in 
975 of the Saracens by Count William. That emt, at any rate, 
VBstly increased their authority, for the first count we hear o^ 
6090^ WiOtam's father, was simply the Count of Aries. Later they 
wmetimes name themselves ' Marquises ' of Provence, as that 
US a border or 'march' land towards Italy. To us this dynasty 
is importaiit only as regiuds the Alpine lands it held. We have 
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seen above that in 123a it finally lost the Embninais and the 
Gapen^s, whidi it had obtuned about ito8 when it became 
heir to the Counts of Forcalquier (a small town above the rig|it 
bank of the lower course of the Durance). The next count, 
Raymond Berengar iv., rebuilt (1231) the little town of Bar- 
celonnette in the Ubaye valley^ giving it that name because 
the elder branch of his house held (with the crown of Aragon) 
the county of Barcelona. The marriage (1246) of his daughter 
and heiress, Beatrice^ to Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
brought Provence into close connection with the kingdom of 
France, to which it was finally annexed in 1481 by the testament 
of the last count. But before that date the county had been 
shorn of some of its finest districts. Under the House of Anjou 
the ("uunts of Provence had acquired (1259 1260, 1306- 1347) 
much territory on the E. slope of the Alps, so that they ruled over 
many of the Alpine valleys thereon situated, those of theVaraita, 
the Mail 1, the Stura, the Gesso, and the Vermenagna, On the 
extinction of the first Angevin house of the Counts of Provence 
(1382), the new count, dazzled by ihc prospect of the crown of 
Naples (to which he had become entitled by the will of Queen- 
Countess Joanna) gave up all his rights over these parts to the 
junior branch of the House of Savoy (from which in 1418 the 
senior btsnch inherited them, with Piedmont). The elder branch 
of the House of Savoy, too, in 138s acquired the town of 
Cuoeo^ which commands the great passes of the Col de 
TArgenti^e^ leading by the Stura and Ubaye valleys to 
Barcelonnette^ and of the Col de Tenda, leading by the 
Vermenagna and Roja valleys to Ventimiglia. Both formed 
part of the county of Nice, which had in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries been ruled by its local counts, who acknowledged the 
Counts of Provence as their suzerain, and later on the town had 
become practically independent. In the course of the struggle 
between the second Angevin dynasty of Provcnrc and the junior 
or Durazzo branch of the House of Naples, the former was on the 
point of occupying Nice, which submitted (1388) to the House 
of Savoy, rather than accept the rule of the new line of Counts 
of Provence. In this way the great county of Nice (including 
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the valley of the Var, with its tributaries, the Tinee and the 
Vesubie, together with the uppermost bit of that of the Vcrdon, 
as well as the valley of the Ubayc which communicates with 
the Tinee valley by easy passes), split off from Provence and 
came into the possession of the Counts of Savoy, this in- 
heritance indading only the mHiUe bit of the Roja valley. Thus 
the county of Provence ceased to have any reUition to the Alps, 
and passes out of our sight 



We are now in a position to consider the final straggle for 

the Western Alps between France (the heir of the Dauphins) 
and the House of S n cy (which in 1418 had inherited Piedmont 
from its cadet branch). It may be roughly summed up in the 
statement that both parties gradually virithdrew, as it were, die 
feelers which each possessed on that slope of the Alps whereon 
their interests were bocomin::!; ind lr?s important — in short, 
that each, however unconsciousl) , tr ied to make tlie crest of the 
Alps the frontier between their territories. In modern phrase, 
an 'adjustment' of frontiers was urgently called for. Now in 
1349 the lordship of Faucigny had passed, with the Dauphine 
(which had held it from 1268), to France. But this district 
(ttic valley of the Arve, and so Ci.araonix) is just S. of the 
Chablais (held by Savoy from very early times), and it was 
naturally very inconvenient for the House of Savoy (which had 
actually ruled in the Faucigny, 1253-1268) to have a French 
wedge thrust in between divers of their own territories. Hence 
in 1355 France gave up this district (with Gex^ N. of Geneva) 
to Savoy, receiving in exchange various lands (Voiron, etc) N. 
of Grenoble. Tlua was the first step in a long drawn out pro- 
cess. In 15S9 the French occupied the maiquessate of Saluao 
(the lower Varaita valley, of which the uppermost part had for 
age) belonged to the Dauphin6), but in 1588 this was won by 
the Hooae of Savoy, which in i6ox obtained a formal cession 
fiom Fiance in exchange for the noo>Alpine lands of Bresse, 
Bt^ey, and Gex. Nevertheless the uppermost bit of the Varaita 
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valley, with the various districts in the Dora Riparia and 
Chisone valleys enumerated in detail above (together with the 
lower Chisone valley and Pinerolo, 1536-1574, and 1630-1695) 
remamed French, though situated on that slope of the Alps on 
which the House of Savoy was now setting firm foot: on the other 
hand, the House of Savoy held Barcelonnette with the rest of the 
county of Nice on what was becoming the French slope of the 
Alps. Hence an exchange was advantageous to both paitiesi and 
so by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) the House of Savoy gave up 
Barcelonnette in exchange for the French districts just named. 
It was during a temporary reoccupation by France of the lower 
Chisone valley that there came into existence for a few years 
(1704-8) the quaint little Vaudois 'Republic of St. Martin,' 
which was composed of the Germanasca valley (which joins that 
of the Chisone at Perosa), and during its short life was under 
the protr-rtion of France. It was not till i9,f)o thnt the re<;t of 
the couruv of Nice, with Savoy itself, became Frcncli finally, 
though they fiad been occupied from 1792 to 1815. Tlius the 
frontier between Francp and the realms of the House ot Savoy 
was 'rectified,' the only exceptions to the 'natural frontier' 
being (as was pointed out in the last chapter) that the heads 
of certain Alpine valleys on the S.W. .sloi)e were left (for the 
sake of the hunting nghls} in the hands of Savoy, which also 
kept the upper and lower bits of the Roja valley, as being part 
of the county of Tenda-Ventimiglia, and so not included in the 
cession of the county of Nice. 

Meanwhile the House of Savoy had been gathering in territory 
on the K slope of the Alps other than that obtained from France. 
It did indeed lose the district of Aigle (1475) and the barony of 
Vaud (1536) to Berne, as weU as the Lower Vallais (1475-6) to 
the Swiss, who, however, only occufried the Chablais for a few 
years (i536-i 564). But in 1418 the House of Savoy inherited 
Piedmont from its cadet branch, having the year before obtained 
from the Emperor Sigismund the title of Duice^ and transfening 
its capital in 1559 from Chambery to Turin. In 1575 it 
obtained the county of Tenda and in 1631-1703 the marqtiessate 
of Montfeirat. By the Treaty of Utrecht (17 13) it gained the 
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crown of Sicily, which 10 1720 it exchanged for that of Sardinia, 
this last-named title being only altered in 1861 for the proud 

name King of Italy. From the Milanese it won by the Treaty 
of Utrecht (17 13) the upper valley of the Sesia, and in 1743, by 
that of Worms, the Val d'Ossola (with its side glens), the cession 

of these relatively small bits of territory being of importance to 

us as they affect the political history of Monte Rosa. To com- 
plete our tale of how the House of Savoy came to rule over the 
entire E. slope of the Western Alps let us add that Genoa and 
the coast were won in 1815, wiule Lombardy and Venetia fell in 
respectively in 1859 and 1866, but these regions belong to the 
Central and Eastern Alps, of which the political history will be 
sketched below. 



PouTicAL PSAKS (Westem Alps) 

After this long journey through history, let us apply what we 
have learnt from it and consider briefly what was formerly the 
political status of some of the great mountain groups in the 
Western Alps, for, after all, they, with their neighbours in the 
Central and Eastern Alps, form the real subject of this woxk. 

In the Maritime Alps the highest summits are now Italian, 
even most of those on the watershed, because they came to the 
House of Savoy with the county of Nice (1388), and, for the 
sake of Victor Einmaouers hunting rights, -wQicnoi given over to 
France in i860. The highest purely French summit in this 
region ii> ihu Mont Pelat (10,017 ) ''Vhile the frontier runs over 
the Mont Tinibras (9948 ft.), but tlic highest peak of all, the 
Punta deir Argenlcra (10,794 U.) is wholly and rises on a 

spur N. of the main watershed. Farther N. the lofty peaks (the 
h^'hest is the Aiguille de Chambeyroo, 11,155 ft., which is on 
a spur W. of the main ridge) round the head of the Ubaye valley 
aie now Frenchi so &i as regards theur W. slope, smce they were 
banded over to France at the Tteaty of Utrecht (1713), and so 
till the same date was a portion of their E. slope (towards the 
head of the Val Varaita) ; but that bit of the £» slope then 
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(1713) became Savoyard, as did the remainder of the E. slope in 
1601, when Savoy got it with the marquessate of Saluzzo. 

Monte Viso, itself, like so many great Alpine suinmils, rises on 
a spur (this time E.) of the main chain. Its S. slope was there- 
fore part of the Dauphin^ till this became French in 1349, and 
continued so till 171 3, while its N. slope was in the marquessate 
of Saluzzo, and so became Savoyard in 1601 only. 

The great mass of the Dauphine Alps stands W. of the main 
chain, so that they have been wholly French from 1349, when 
the Dauphin^ was sold to that power, but their S. slope was 
Provengal, till the Gapen^ais passed to the Dauphin^ in 1232. 
In the case of the high ranges that rise in the Iifiaurienne (Arc 
mdley) and Tarentaise (upper Is^ valley) they were always 
Savoyard from the eleventh century till i860, when Savoy was 
ceded to France* The highest summit therein (the Grande 
Casse, 12,668 ft.) is far to the W. of the main chain, so that it 
is now wholly French. But the other slope of the Alps of the 
Mauriennc is Italian now, since it was formerly Savoyard. 
Yet the frontier line is so drawn that the summit of the Roche- 
melon (11,605 ft.) was in i860 left in Italy, as it before had 
been for ages in the hands of the T louse of Savoy, which vxn 
thus still boast of having owned smce the eleventh centur\ itie 
first snow mountain m the Alps that was ever scaled by man 
(1358). On the I*^ side oi the main watershed rises the Grand 
Paradis group, of which the N. slope has always been Aostan 
(that is, Savoyard), tiiough the S. slope only came to the House 
of Savoy when it acquired the Canavciie (upper Oreo valley) in 

1313- 

The political history of the chain of Mont Blanc has been singu- 
larly varied As is wdl known, the S.S.E. slopes are now Italian, 
and the N.W. slope French (as part of Savoy), while the N.E. 
end is Valhusan (and so Swiss). AVhat is the explanation of this 
threefold division ? It is simply the result of historical causes. 
The S. slope is now Italian because the House of Savoy has held 
the valley of Aosta, one of its earliest possessions, since the 
middle of the elevenlh century. Tlie N. slope (Chamonix, or the 
upper Arve valley) came in 1 268 to the Dauphin^ through a lucky 
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maiiiage (i 241) with the heiress of (he Faucigny, and remained 
with that dynasty till 1349, when it passed, with the rest of its 
dominions, to France. But this state of things was very incon- 
venient for the Count of Savoy, who bad held the district (12$$- 
1968), as it thmst up a great French wedge between the districts 
of Aosta (S.) and the Chabhus (N.)> so that in 1355 he got it by 
exchange in return for some lands near Voiron. It did not become 
French (of course, from 1 349 to 1 355 it was part of the Dauphine, 
and so not strictly of France) till 1793, was lost in 1814, and 
was won finally in i860. Thus from 1355 to i860 (save 1793- 
1814) the N. slope of the chain was Savoyard, as the S. slope has 
always been. There now remains to account for that odd little 
Swiss bit at the N.E. extremity of the chnin In the thirteenth 
century the Lower Vallais was taken from the Bishop of Sion by 
the House ofSavoy, but in 1475-611 was recovered by the bishop, 
with the aid of the 'tithings' of the Upper Vallais, and remained 
asubject district till it was freed in 1798, becoming Swiss, when 
the Vallais became Swiss, in 1815. Note, too, that the Swiss and 
French bits of the chain (L»ut the Italian bit) are included in 
the Swiss and N. Savoyard dihincu which were neutralised in 
181 5 at the Congress of Vienna. 

As regards the actual summit of Motii Biemc the French (and 
their official maps) draw the frontier line slightly to the S. (over 
the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur) of the culminating point But 
the Italians (and Mefir official maps) make the frontier line follow 
the watershed, and so pass over the actual top, and not to its S. 
Some of the older maps seem to be in favour of the Ftench con- 
tendon, as weU as apparently the map annexed to the report of 
the Boundary Cdmmission of 186 1 ; but dus last map is declared 
by the Italians to reproduce a mistake of the original Sardinian 
map^ published in 1854, but later corrected. The text of the 
Report favours the Italian contention, stating that the boundary 
follows the watershed, and so passes over the summit of Mont 
Blanc. The Grand Comhtn itself rises to the N. of the main 
watershed, so that the VV. slope of this group ^vas Savoyard from 
the thirteenth century to 1476, but its E. slope (Val de B Lgncs 
side^ was Savoyard for a much longer time, as the upper Val de 
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Bagnes was given in 1252 by the Count of Savoy to the lords of 
Quart in the Aosta valley, and seems to have remained Aostan 
(despite many attacks by the Vallaisans) till the early seventeenth 
century, when it finally became Vallaisan. Almost all the peaks 
round AroUa stand N. of the mam watershed, and so are and 
have always been purely Vallaisan. Those on the watersiicti bhare 
the fate of the Matterhorn, and arc half- Vallaisan and half- Aostan 
(that ib, Savoyard j. 1 he hij^hcbL summit, luc Dufourspitze 
(15,217 ft,), of Monte Rosa, rises W. of the watershed, and so is 
entirely Swiss (that is, Vallaisan), being thus the loftiest summit 
of SwiUerland, which is not the Miscbabel or Dom, as often 
stated. The other samimts of Monte Rosa mainly rise on the 
watershed itself. Hence their N. or W. slope has always been 
Vallaisan ; but their S. and E. flank was always in the Milanese 
till in 1713 the upper Val Sesia was given to the House of Savoy, 
which also in 1743 got, with the Val d'Ossola, the side glen of 
the Val Anzasca, above which Monte Rosa toweis up so grandly. 

It is amusing to think that the great Alpine summits have thus 
had divers political fates. This, however, was not due to any 
action on their part, but to the Mruggles of the human midgets at 
their feet, who were perhaps r^arded by the cloud-capped 
mountains as intruders, dividing up that to which they had no 
right save force. Till very recently, too, these midgets never 
dared to come within ihc range of the heavy artillery (' nch as 
avalanches) of the Alpme giants, which came into exi^ience 
geologically before man, and may perhaps long survive his 
extinction. 

2. THE CENTRAL ALPS 

(i' KUM THE SiMPLON TO THE RESCHEN SCHEIDECK) 

In tracing the political history of this region we are at 
once confronted by a difficulty which does not eadst either 
in the Western or in the Eastern Alps. It relates to the great 
mountun masses which rise like islets at some distance from the 
main chain, being connected with it by a narrow sound or 
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isthmus only. Now in the Western Alps such ranges passed 
from one dynasty to the other without any local stniggle, the 
S. slope of the Pelvoux group by virtue of purchase in 1232 by 
the Counts of Albon from those of Provence, while the Western 
Graians (between the Maurienne and the Tarentaise) were quietly 
ceded in 1860 by the king of Sardinia to France, together with 
the rest of S ivov. Again, in the Eastern Alps the tangled ranges 
that stand N, of the aiain chain were the subject of a long 
struggle, but of the same struggle in which the main chain 
was involved. In the Gentxal tlie state of things is quite 
different Here we have a pfoCiacted struggle for the main 
chain between the hdders of the Milanese and the three 
Swiss districts which bordered immediately on that dudiy — ^the 
ValUus, Uri, and the Giisons. Quite apart from and totally 
distinct from this straggle^ there ti another %ht going on between 
these three border Swiss districts and their rivals (also Swiss) to 
the N. — in short, in the case of the Swiss ranges which rise N. 
of the main chain, a sort of civil territorial war is waged which 
has only the remotest connection, if indeed it has any, with the 
international struggle taking place to the S. Thus while the 
Vallais, Uri, and the Orisons all contend with the holders of the 
Milanese on the S., they also resist or attack their neighbours 
to tlic N. It is true that Berne never got a permanent footing 
in the Vallais, but Uri and the Vallais did secure pa^turnges 
which lie within the limits of Berne and Unterwalden and Giarus, 
while the Grisons greatly extended their domains towards the N. 
by first securing the support oi the communities which from 1436 
onwards termed the League of the Ten J unsdictions, and then by 
buying up the rights therein of the lords of the manor. 

We must thus consider the international and the local political 
history of the Central Alps in two separate secdons, in order not 
to kse the thread in this tangled Ubyrinth. 

A. — The Struggle with the Milanese 

The kingdom of Italy {i.e. Lombardy or N. Italy) lasted from 
the conquest of the Lombards (774) by Charles the Great till 

G 
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the time of the Great Interregnum (1254-1273), when it was 
lost to the Emperors. It then broke up into a number of bits, 
held by powerful cities or great feudal nobles. Here we have to 
follow the fortunes of one of these cities. 

In 1277 the prosperous city of Milan, situated at the meeting- 
pom i of the routes over many Alpine passes, and in the fertile 
plain of Ix)mbardy, submitted to the wealthy House of Visconti. 
In the course ol the fourteenth century the new lords of Milan 
greatly increased their domains at the expense of other families. 
In 1335 they secured Como and so Chiavenna and the Valtelline, 
in 134a BeUinzona and Locarno, about 1350 Bonnio and 
Poschiavo^ in 1354 the Novarese* and in 1378 and 1381 the 
lower and the upper Val d'Ossola, while in 1395 the Emperor 
Wenceslaus raised them to the dignity of dukes. This rapidly 
growing power natarally excited the jttlousy and the fears of the 
communities which were rising on the N. slope of the Alpine 
chain»and so the inevitable struggle began. But before attanpt- 
ing to trace its various phases let us briefly sketch the future 
political fortunes of the Milanese, as it may be useful for the 
understanding ol the later sections of our history* The Visconti 
dynasty came to an end in 1447, and in 1450 was replaced by 
that of the Sforzas, the founder of which hnd married the illegiti- 
mate daughter of the last Visconti. The Sforzas ruled, at least 
in name, till 1535, but the duchy was occupied at several times 
by invaders, for it had become an object of desire not merely to 
the Swiss, but to the French and to the Habsburgs. Thus the 
French held it from 1500 to 1512, and again from 15 15 to 1521, 
while from 151 2 to 1515 the Swiss occupied it, under the nominal 
rule of Maximilian Sforza, whose brother ruled from 1521 to 
1535* On the extinction of the Sforza family (1535) the 
Milanese reverted to the Emperor Chailes v.; in 1540 he 
granted it to his son, Fhilip^ who in 1556 became king of Spain. 
It remained part of the Spanish inheritance till 17 14, when by 
the Treaty of Utrecht it became Austrian, which it had been 
practically rinoe 1706. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the Milanese went throiq;h a rapid succession of political 
changes. In 1796 it formed part of the Lombard Republic ; in 
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1797, of the Cisalpine Republic : in 1802, of the Italian Republic; 
and in 1805, of the kingdom of Italy. Finally^ in 18 14, it returned 
to the Hou^ of Austria, which ruled therein till 1859, when the 
Milanese became part of the Sardinian kingdonii and soon after 
(1861) of the new kingdom of United Italy. 

But (iunng these centuries the Milanese had sustained both 
permanent losses (the Val Leventina in 1440, Poschiavoin i486, 
Bellinzona in 1500, Lugano and Locarno in 1512) as well as 
temporary losses (Bormio and Chiavenna, with the Valtelline, 
from 15 1 2 to 1797). These losses were gains to the Swiss, and 
we mu^t iiG' v t urn to that side of the subject. 

A glance at a map will show that between the Simplon and 
the Stelvio Pass four long valleys run up from the S. to the main 
watershed of the Alps, in each case seeming to thrust back this 
watershed towards die N. These valleys are those of Ossola or 
of the Tosa, of Leventina or the Ticino^ of the Liro or of San 
Giacomo (above Chiavenna), and of the Valtelline or of the 
Adda (the history of the second pair being identical). Being 
both easy of access from the N., and commanding the rich plains 
on the S., these valleys formed the scene of the prolonged 
struggle the history of which we are studying. It resulted in the 
permanent loss of the Val Leventina only, the three other glens 
being only held for a longer or shorter time by the invaders from 
the N. In fact, this struggle is really a series of three more or 
less separate struggles, carried out by different actors. 

(a). Let us consider first the I'^a/ d'Os^o/a, or the Tosa valley, 
which at its head (the Val Forraazza) is still inhabited HyGcrraan- 
spcalin^ colonists from the Vallais, who came thither in the 
thirircnih century. Into the Tosa valley lead, directly or in- 
directly, all the great passes over the Alps from the Upper 
Vallais to the E. — the Monte Moro, the Antrona Pass, the 
Simplon, the Albrun Pass, and the Grics I'ass. Now all these 
passes were very important from the commercial point oi view, 
especially the Gries, as over it came by way of the Grimsel much 
merchandise to and fiom Berne. Hence, quite apart Ikom any 
strategical considerations, the possession of the Val d'OssoIa meant 
much to the Swiss, and in particular to the Upper Vallaisans. 
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A siiofL occupation m 1410 by Uri, Obwaldeo, Glaras, Zug, and 
Lucerne was followed by a longer one (1411-14) by all the Con- 
federates save Berne {i.e. Uri, Schwyz, Untenndden, Lucerne, 
Zng, Glarus, and Ziirich), who had, however, to yield possession to 
the Dnke of Savoy's troops whidi crossed the Simplon and so 
took them in the roar. Retaken in 14x6 by the Confederates 
(save Berne and Schwjz)^ helped by the Vallaisans, the Val 
d'Ossola had to be given op, like the other Milanese conquests 
by the Swiss, after the disastrous battle of Arbedo in 1423. Bat 
in October-November, X4S5, another raid by the Confedemtes 
(helped this time by Berne as well as by the VaUais) across the 
Albrun Pass led to a short occupation, which came to an end in 
X4s6^ when the valley was sold back to the Duke of Milan. The 
prize was, however, too tempting to be definitively given up, and 
was once more held from 15 12 to 1515, with other Italian con- 
qiK sts, by all the twelve Confederates, save Appenzell. But after 
the tight of Marignano (15 15) the Val d'Ossola was &ially lost 
to the Swiss, despite their century's struggle. 

{b). The Swiss were more fortunate in the case of the Val 
Ltoentina or the Ticinu valley, down which now thunder the 
huge engines of the St. Gotthard railway, and of the disin'rts 
lying to ttie S. of thai VaL The St. Gotthard is the great pass 
by which Uri communicates directly with the S., and so the men 
of Uri did their best to extend their power in that direction, as 
well as in others, itx they could not abide to be shut up for good 
in their narrow valley of the Reuss. Hence in 1403, with the 
help of Obwaldeo, they occupied the long-coveted Val Leventina 
(which properly belonged to the metropolitan see of Milan)^ and 
in 1419 further secured their position by the purchase from the 
Sax lords (who ruled in the adjoining Val Mesocco, and had in 
1403 taken the town from Milan) of Bellinzona, which is the key 
to the entrance into the mountains. But both were lost in 142s 
after the fatal day of Arbedo. A second attempt was moro 
successful. This time it was made by Uri alone, which in 1440 
won back the Val Leventina (and ruled over it till 1798), while in 
1500 (helped liy Schwyz and Nidwalden) Uri secured for good 
Bellinzona, together with the Val Blenio and the ' Riviera ' or 
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rcg^ion between Biasca, at the junction of the last-named valley 
wiiiithe Val T>eventina, and Bellinzona — -this entire district being 
ruled till 1798 by the three Cantons, whose names are still borne 
by the three fifteenth centur>' castles at Bellinzona. Finally, in 
15 1 2, the Swiss, on the point of becoming the masters ol Milan, 
occupied, aud that for good, the fertile region of Locarno, the Val 
Maggia, Lugano, and Mendrisio, and did not lose them in 15 15 
as they lost Milan itself: this region was ruled by all the twelve 
Confedeiates, AppenseU having no share (admitted in 1 5 1 5). In 
1798 the Swiss, however, lost all their Italian conquests to the 
Helvetic Republic, of which the Canton of Bellinsona took in 
that town and the Val Leventina, while the Canton of Lugano 
comprised the acquisitions of 151s. But in 1803 both these 
Cantons were united to form the single one of Tessin or TidnOi 
which was then admitted to full rights as one of the 19 
Cantons. 

Such is the history of * Italian Switzerland,' a region which at 
fir';t astonishes the traveller, as he cannot see how what are 
clearly in point of climate, etc., parts of Italy can possibly belong 
to the Swiss. It simply consists of the conquc^sts made by the 
Swiss in the fifteenth century, and not lost by them (as was the 
Val d'Ossola). This fact accounts also for the purely conven- 
tional nature of the frontier line, especially S. of Lugano, for it 
extends to within three miles of the town of Como (which, no 
doubl, tlie Swiss would have liked to swallow also), while the 
Canton of Tessin includes most of the Lake of Lugano and the 
most northeriy bit of the Lago Maggiore. Scarcely anywhere 
else can historical geography explain a more curious state of 
things, for Tessin is simply a great slice of the MiUmese in the 
hands of non-Italians. 

(r). We now pass to the case of the possessions (that is» the 
VaiUiline) held by the Grisons, or the Three Leagues of Rsetia, 
in the Milanese. But we must take care not to include in these 
the Val Bregaglia (down which runs the road from the Maloja 
Pass towards Chiavenna), for, though in 803 Charles the Great 
bestowed it on the Bishop of Como, in 960 it was given by 
the Kmperor Otto i. to the Bishop of Coire (who thus held 
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both slopes of the Septimcr Pass, the principal mediaeval 
route over this portion of the Alps), and has never since been 
lost by the Gnsons, his heirs in title. We may also dispose 
at once of the case of the Val Mcsocco (or Misoxthal), which 
in 1026 was granted (in order to guard the Al{)inc passes) to 
the Bishop of Como. But his powers, by i 219 at the latest, had 
passed into the hands of the Sax lords, by whom the valley 
(included in the Upper Ra^tian League since 1480) was sold 
in 1494 Lu the Trivulz;o raiiuly of Milan, which in 1496 entered 
the Upper Raitian League, and in 1549 sold to it all their 
manorial rights. As the Val Mesocco joins the Val Leventina 
at Bellinzona its history fonns a link between that of the 
Milanese conquests of the Grisons and those of Uri and its 
allies. Further, the possession of this valley by non-Milanese 
means that both sides of the San Bernardino Pass have since 
1496 been in Rietian (ue. practically Swiss) hands, a fact whidi 
has had its influence on the historical fortunes of that pass, 
early known as the ' Vogelberg' or * Mons Avium,' but in the 
fifteenth century renamed from a chapel dedicated to San 
Bernardino of Siena, on its S. slope. 

Apart from the cases of the Val Bregaglia and the Val 
Mesocco, the struggle in this portion of the Alps lies between 
the holders of the Milanese, as successors in title (in 1335) 
of the Bishop and city of Como, and the Three Rretian 
Leagues. In 775 Charles the Great, after overcoming the 
Lombards, made a gift of the Valtel1:nc (with Foschiavo and 
Bormio, as it would seem from the conlirmation granted in 843) 
to the monastery of St. Denis near Paris, which, probably, 
never exercised any real power in these remote districts. At 
any rate, in 824 Lothair i. gave them to the Bishop of Como 
(who had received Chiavenna in 803), thougii in 041 he 
reserved the suzerainty to St. Denis. But at some later date 
these districts (save Chiavenna) were committed to the chaige 
of the Bishop of Coire, a faithftil friend of the Emperors, and 
so thought worthy of being intrusted with the guardianship of 
the Alinne passes. However, from at least the early thirteenth 
century the authority of the bishops was practically superseded 
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in Bormio and Poschiavo by that of their powerful vassals, the 
Matsch family, which, further, in 13 13, obtained from the 
Emperor Henry vii. a mortgage of the Valtellinc. But the 
rising power of the Visconti at Milan proved too strong, after 
their entrance on the lands of Como (13,^5), even for the 
Matsch family. About 1350 (the Valtellme in 1336 already) 
all these districts were lost to them and their master, the 
Bishop of (Joire, and formed part of the Milanese, soon (,1305) 
to become an uidepcnUcnl uucliy (Poschiavo was again held, 
by the Bishop of Coire from 1394 to 1470). On the other 
Ittnd, Chiavemia had been given in 803 by Charles the Great 
to the Bishops of Como, whom the Bishops of Coiie weie 
never able to oust* despite several attempts, and whose 
supremacy in that r^on thejr admowledged in 1919. 

Now in 1385 the ruler of Milan, Barnabas Visconti, was 
dain by his nephew, Gian Galeaaso, but the youngest son of 
Bamabas, named Mastino, escaped and took refuge with the 
Bishop of Coire^ to whom in 1404 he made a donation of aU 
his rights over Bormio, the ValteUine, Poschiavo, and 
Chiavenna. This donation was the pretext, in virtue of which 
the bishop (and his heirs, the Three Raetian Leagues) claimed 
possession of these districts. But they actually acquired them 
at different times — Poschiavo in i486, Bormio, Chiavenn.i, :ind 
the Valtelline in 151 2. Poschiavo was never lost again, while 
the other distncis renamed in the hands of the Raetian 
Leagues till 1797, then passing to the Cisalpine Republic, and 
henceforth sharing the fortunes of the rest of the Milanese 
(Italian Republic, 1802 ; kingdom of Italy, 1805 , Austria, 
1S14: Sardinian kingdom, and LniLed Italy, i86i). 

Let us noie, loo, that the three villages (Dongo, Domaso, and 
Gravedona) near the N. end of the Lake of Como, wfaidi are 
known as the ' Tre Fievi ' (the three parishes), submitted to 
the RsBtiAn Leagues in 15 12, but were lost to them in 1525, 
and became again part of the Milanese. 

The valley of Livigno, which lies on the N. dope of the 
main Alpine chain, diared throughout the fortunes of the 
county of Bormio, in which it was included, and hence^ with 
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the Val di Lei (in the county of Chiavenn.i) is, we pointed 
out in the last chapter, the only bit of Italian territory which 
stretches over on to the non-Italian slope of the Alps. In 1635 
Livigno was the scene of a remarkable campaign by Rohan 
and the French against the Impenal troops, and it is most 
interesting to trace out on the spot, as the writer of these lines 
has ilone, the various phases of this little Alpine war. This 
campaign of Rohan foniied part oi the great struggle between 
the French and Spanish for the possession of the Yaltelline, 
by means of which the Spanish holders of the Hihmese could 
easQy communicate with the Austrian bnmch of the Habsburgers 
in the TyioL That struggle was prolonged for nearly twenty 
years (1690-1639), ^ French holding the Valtettine 1694-7 
and 1635-7, <uid the Pope in 1693 and in 1697, wbile the 
Spaniaids occupied it for most of the remainder of the time. 
The famous Grisons leader, Georg Jenatsch, supported the 
French in 1635, but then went over to the Spanish side till he 
was assassinated in 1639, and a little later the Spaniards 
restored the valley to the Raetian Leagues. 

Political Pbaks (Central Alps) 

The peaks which rise on or near the waierbhed of the Central 
Alp« are not so well known to most people ns are those in a 
corresponding situation in the Western Alps. 1 he two loftiest 
summits of the Ixpontine Alps, the Monte Leone (11,684 ft.) 
and the Blindcnhorn (11,103 it.), Ijolh rise on the watershed, 
and so have shared the fortunes of the Upper Vallais and of 
the Val FormassB, the highest reach of the Val d'Ossola. But 
one of the next in height, the Basodino (10,749 ft.), rises to the 
E* of the main chain, though it, too, is on a political frontier, 
namdy that between the Val Formazsa and the Val Maggia, 
so that its £. slope has been Swiss since 1519 only. If we go 
on in a N.E. direction, we find that the two highest summits 
of the Gotthard group, the Pizzo Rotondo (10^489 ft.) and the 
Pizzo di Pesciora (10,247 ft), are on the main watershed ; hence 
their W. slope is Vallaisan, but their £. slope, being in Tessin, 
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is Swiss since 1440, when the Val Levenuna was finally acquired 
by Uri. 1 he tlurd peak in that group, the VVyttenwasserstock, 
has» however, a still more curious history : its E. and lower 
point (9922 ft) is on the principal watershed, but it rises also 
at the point of junction of the boundaries of the caiUons of 
Uri, VaUais, and Teisin, and thus is wholly Swiss, though its 
different slopes have become Swiss at different times— the N. 
slope m 1291 (Uri), the E. slope in 1803 (Tessin), and the 
W. slope in 1815 (VaUais); further, this lower summit sends 
down streams to three seas (like the Piazo Lunghino, of which 
more below), in this case, by the Tidno and the Po to the 
Hadiiatic, by the Rhone to the Meditenanean, and by the 
Reuss and Rhine to the North Sea. On the other hand, the 
far finer higher summit (10,1 19 ft) rises simply on the frontier 
between the Vallais and Uri. Continuing our journey east- 
wards wc note that both Scopi (10^499 ft-) and the Piz Model 
(10,509 ft.) in the Adula Alps rise on the watershed between 
the Grisons and Tessin, as does the culminating point of the 
group, the Rheinwaldhorn (11,149 ft.). With the last-named 
peak we finally quit Tessin, which since the Basodino and the. 
Pizzo Rotondo has had such a curious influence on many 
suniruits on the main watershed, showing thus that it is purely 
by an Jiistorical accident or oddity that Switzerland extends 
across the great line of the Alps. On either side of the 
Splugen Pass Vu iaiubu (10,749 f^-) and the Surettahorn 
(9945 ft.) rise on the great watershed, and also, to our relief, on 
the frontier between the Grisons and Italy. But beyond, at 
the Piao Gallegione (10,201 ft) the political frontier dips S.E., 
so that while that summit is shared by Italy and the Grisons, 
its neighbours to the such as the Pizzo deUa Duana 
(10,979 ft.) the Pizzo Lunghino (913 1 ft.), are, though on 
the main watershed, yet not merely wholly Swiss, but belong 
wholly to one single Swiss canton, for both the Avers valley 
and the Oberhalb^rin, as well as the Val Bregaglia, form part 
of the Grisons. The Pizzo Lunghino, too^ occupies a very 
remarlcable topographical position, since from its flanks 
streams flow to three seas, in this case^ by the Rhine to the 
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North Sea, by the Maira and Adda and Po to the >ft' iiter- 
ranean, and by the Inn to the Black Sea: it is, too, the point 
at which the ranges enclosing the Engadine split off from each 
other. Keeping along that to the S.E., and so on the main 
crest of the Alps, we find that almost all the higher summits 
of the Bernina Alps are half m the Grisons and half in the 
Valtelline {i.e. Italy) : such is very nearly the case with Piz 
Bernina (13,304 ft.), and quite the case with Piz Roseg (12,934 
ft.) and Piz Zup6 (13,151 ft.), but the splendid Monte ddla 
DisgnuEta (12,067 ft) is an exception to this general rule^ for 
it rises S. of the watershed, and so is wholly within the 
Valtelline^ though it was wholly Swiss, or rather Rfttiaut 
from 1519 to 1797. 

More to the between the Bernina, Reschen Scheidec^, 
and SteMo Pttsses, the physical watershed and the political 
frontier seem to take a pleasure in not agreeing with one 
another, the cause being that Poschiavo, and the upper 
Mtinster valley, though on the S. slope of the Alps, are 
politically Swiss, while the valley of Livigno, though on the 
N. slope of the great watershed, is politically Italian. Start- 
ing from the Bernina Pass the physical watershed joins the 
political frontier near the Corno di Campo (10,844 ft), which, 
therefore, like its neighbour on the S.E., the Cima di Saoseo 
(10,752 ft), is half Swiss and half Italian, though the two 
loftiest summits between the Bernina Pass and the Reschen 
Scheideck. or the Stelvio, namely the Cima di Piazzi (11,283 ft) 
and the Cima Viola (11,103 ft), rise to the E. of the frontier, 
and so are wholly Italian (tiiough Swiss from 1512 to 1797), 
as being situated in the county of Bormio. From the Como 
di Campo the watershed runs, roughly speaking, N.E., along 
the B. side of the Livigno valley, and cm the rolling plateau 
which forms the summit-level of the ¥nBt Pass (639S ft) 
meets the political frontier, which has made a long round, 
first N., then N.E., finally S.E., and formed the boundary 
between the Engadine and the Livigno valley — Pis Lsnguard 
(10,716 ft.) stands rather to the W. of the frontier, so is wholly 
Swiss. But^ having met, the two boundaries part at once, not 
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to meet once more till they reach the Urtiolaspitze (9551 ft.) 
to the N.E. of the village of Mtinstcr in the Miinster valley. 
The political frontier soon bears S.E. from the Fraele Pass 
in order to gain the Stelvio Pass (9055 ft.), just N. of which 
rises the low summit named the Dreisprachenspitze ^9^28 ft ), 
as it marks the meeting-point of the districts in which Italian, 
German, and Lad in are spoken, and also, since 1859, the 
roeetingiioint of the political frontiers between Switzerland, 
Italy, and Austria: the Austro-Italian frontier runs N. and 
S. across the Stelvio (the carriage road, of course, runs E. 
and W.), that between Switzerland and Italy, which we are 
following, keeping N. for a while till it bends N.W. to cut 
across the Miinster valley before reaching the Urtiolaspitze. 
Meanwhile from the Fraele Pass the watershed keeps N.E. to the 
Ofcn Paas (7071 ft.), and then bears E. to the Urtiolaspitze. 
Both continue for a short distance along the ridge to the N. 
of the Urtiolaspitze^ but then the political frontier keeps N. 
so as to reach the Lower Engadine at Martinshraek, while the 
watershed runs £. to the Reschen Scheideck Pass (4903 ft.), our 
limit between the Central and the Eastern Alps. Surely there is 
no other r^on in the Alps where the physical and the political 
frontiers are so interlaced as in that which we have just been 
describing, and this simply for reasons connected with the 
political history of the district Did the theory of natural 
frontiers hold good in this part of the Alps, Poschiavo and the 
upper Miinster valley should be respectively Italian and 
Tyrolcsc, while Livigno should be Swiss. Hardly anywhere 
else in the Alps, save in the Maritime Alps, or near Caprile or 
Cortina, in the Dolomites, does the traveller realise better the 
meaning of the phrase * a conventional frontier.' It is history, 
and history alone, which can supply the key to such com- 
plicated puzzles. 



B.— The Struggle towards the North 



We must now turn our eyes towards the North. After 
the revenion (1032) of the kingdom of Burgundy to the 
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Empire, Conrad ii. committed (1038) the rule In Burgundy 
(roughly speaking, the W. half of present Switzerland) as well 
as the duchy of Alnmannia or of Rwabia (roughly speaking, the 
E. lialf of present Switzerland), to his son, Henry, \vho, elected 
next year to the Empire, was able to maintain his power in 
these regions, with a strong hand, till his death (1056). In 
1057 both dignities were bestowed by Henry's widow on her 
favourite, Rudolf of Rheinfelden, who, not content with this, 
set himsell up in 107; as jival Euiperor, supported by the 
Pope, against his brother-in-law, Henry iv., though this act 
of daring cost him his crown and bis life (xo8o). Rudolfs 
hdr and -son-iii'Iaw, Bercbtold of Zaringen, however, contbiited 
the struggle for these Unds (though not for the crown) 
against the Hohenstaufen family, which Henry iv. had In- 
vested (1079) with the duchy of Swabia. The Zaringen dynasty 
was suocessfiil, for in 1097 the Hohenstaufens were poshed 
hack behind the Rhine and the Imperial fief of Zurich 
given to their rival, while in 1127 the Emperor made the 
Duke of Zaringen ^ Redor of Burgundy,' or his representa- 
tive in that region, thus practically abdicating, so lar as 
regards this portion of his realm, in favour of the powerful 
Zaringen dynasty. The Zaringen family became extinct in 
i2t8 (tho!i[:;h by the foundation of Fribourg, about 1177, and 
of Berne in 1191, it left an indelible mark on its dominions), 
and all its fiefs reverted to the Empire, the power of which in 
these regions was getting weaker and weaker. On the one 
hand, various ' free cities ' were extending their borders, and 
next, a new and even more powerful family than the Zaringens, 
tliat of Habsburg (the original seat of which was the castle of 
Habsburg, near Brugg, in the Swias Aargau) in 1264 inherited 
the wide domams of the Counts of Kyburg (the castle of that 
name is near Winterthur), themselves the heirs (11 73) of the 
earlier Counts of Lenzburg (the castle of that name is not far 
from Aarau). When in 1373 the head of this great house^ 
Rudolf, became Emperor, it seemed as if nothing could stop its 
victorious progress in the Alpine lands of the Central Alps. 
But in those lands, during the prolonged struggle between 
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the Emperor and his great nobles, a set of tiny free communities 
had been freeing themselves from any allegiance save that to 
the Empire, a position which in those times meant practical 
independence. Hitherto the Habsburgcrs liad, as regards these 
communities, appeared as distant and so not much to be ftiared 
feudal overlords or lords of the manor. But on April 16, I2QT, 
Rudolf purchased froni the abbey of Murbach, in Alba.ce, 
its town of Lucerne, situated close to these free communi- 
ties, which thus foresaw the approach of a desperate struggle 
with this rapid ily advaiiciiig house. Rudolf died on July 15, 
xagz, and, on August i foUowtng^ the representatives of these 
oommunities, Urt, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, concluded the 
'Everlasting League' (mainly a renewal of an older alliance 
probably made during the Great Interregnum, X354-1S73X which 
was the germ of the Swiss Confederation. That League was 
destined to stem the progress of the Habsburgeis in the 
Ontral Alps. Bnt the goal was only won by the surprising 
victories of Morgarten (1315), (tf Sempach (13S6), and of 
Nafels (1388), while the League was strengthened in 1332 by 
the entrance of Lucerne, and m 135a by that of Glarus and 
Zug, and by the adhesion of the non-Alpine towns of Ziirich 
(1351) and of T^erne (1353). These were the 8 Cantons, the 
number being later raised to 13 by the admission in 1513 
of the mountain land of Appenzcll, as well as of the non- 
Alpine towns of Fribourg (1481), Srtlcurc (1481), Hale (1501), 
and SchafThausen (1501). After 1499 the bwiss (Confederation 
was no longer considered to be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Imperial Ciiainber (the highest judicial tribunal, erected 
in 1495), though it was only by the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
that its independence of the Empire was formally recognised. 
In 18 1 5, at the Congress of Vienna, the whole of the Swiss 
Confedemtion was made neutral territory, and its neutndity 
was guaranteed by the Great Powers (including England). The 
old system broke up in 1798, but on the reconstitution of 
the Helvetic Republic by Napoleon's Act of Mediation (1B03) 
with 19 Cantons^ the Alpine lands of the Grisons, Tessin, 
^ Vaod, were received as full members, as well as the non- 
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Alpine lands of St. Gall, Thurgau, and Aargau. The admission 
in 1 815 of the Alpine district of the Vallais, as \v< !1 as of 
Neuchatel and Geneva, completed the Swiss Coniederation 
as it exists to-day, with its 22 Cantons, 

This brief sketch of the territorial growth of the Swiss 
Confederation has been given here because it helps us beiicr 
to understand the proper subject of this sub-section, the 
struggle of the Alpine Cantons among themselves. That 
domestic struggle would have been impossible bad not these 
pieviously assured themselves against external dangers on 
the north — In short, against the encroachments of the Habs- 
burgers. Once secured against that enemy they could dispute 
freely among themselves. 

This local struggle resolves itself from our point of view 
(for in this work we deal with the Alpine Cantons only and 
not all the Swiss Cantons in general) into three sets of struggles, 
the protagonists in each case being oddly, yet naturally, 
just those three border lands of the Vallais, Uri, and the 
Orisons, whom wc have watched during their more or less 
successful attempts to secure to themselves some of the rich 
lands on the other slope of the Alps. Each now strives not 
with the common enemy, the holder of the Milanese, but with 
its neighbour on the north, from which they are more or less 
securely separated by the Alpine ranges rising N. of the 
main chain, for a passage over ihcni can be forced at several 
points jusi as it can across the great divide itself. 

(a) The VaUali and Benie.— The VaUais (which takes its 
name from the old designation *Vallis Poenina,' and so 
should be spelt as above, the ordinary omission of one 
of the *l8' dating only from about 1800) now comprises 
the upper valley of the Rhone, from its source to the Lake of 
Geneva. But earlier its limits were narrower. By the donation 
of temporal jurisdiction made in 999 by Rudolf iii., king of 
Transjurane Burgundy, to the Bishop of Sion, it is probable 
that the lower limit was fixed at about Martigpy. Bat the en- 
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CTOachments of the House of Savoy (partly in their character 
as * protectors ' of the great monastery of St Maurice), 
especially in the thirteenth century, pushed back the limit 
of the bishop s mic to the small river Morge, which, flowing 
from the Sanctsch Pass, joins the Rhone just below Sion. 
That was the boundary settled in 1384 (confirmed in 1392) 
between 'Episcopal Vallais' and 'Savoyard Vallais.' The 
bishops, as well as the great feudal nobles occupying various 
districts above Sion, had, however, to light not merely against 
the House of Savoy, but also, from the fourteenth century 
omrards, with the free communities which were springing 
up in the uppermost xeach of the Rhone valley. These are 
the so-called 'Zehnen' or *disains.* This name obviously 
suggests a derivation from the numeral 'ten,' and we may 
safely accept the opinion of the chief authority on Vallais 
history, the late Abb^ Gremaud, that though the 'diiains' 
were but seven in number — Sion, 'the capital'; Sierre, 'the 
delightfur; Leuk, 'the strong'; Raron, *the prudent 'j Visp, 
the noble'; Brieg, *tbe rich'; and Conches or Goms, *the 
Catholic' — yet as that number and the limits of each were 
only fixed in the fifteenth century, the name they bear is a 
recollection of the time, before 1384, when two other districts, 
below Sion (Ardon-Chamoson and Martigny), were ceded to 
Savoy, while Granges, above Sion, by 1335 lit'caniL- separated 
from Su rrc. These 'dizains' having in the fourteenth century 
subdued the feudal nobles (the two chief houses, those of La 
Tour-Chitillon or Turn, and Raron, were finally crushed in 
1375 and in 1417 respectively), and practically secured the 
powers foniicrly exercised by the bishop, were soon ready 
for an advance (in the bishop's name) against Savoy. Hence 
it was that in 1475-6 they overran and occupied the Vallais 
from the Morge to St Maurice, also securing in 1536 (con- 
firmed in 1569) the territory (Monthey, etc.) on the left bank 
of the Rhone as far as the Lake of Geneva. These conquests 
of r475'6 and 1536 formed the 'Lower Vallais,' which was 
ruled harshly by the bishop and the dizains of the Upper 
Vallais till 179S. Then both portions were united as the 
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Canton of Vallais in the Helvetic Republic, But in 1802 
Napoleon, desiring to secure the Alpine passes, erected this 
Canton into the independent ' Rhodanic Republic,' finally, in 
1810, annexing it, under the name of the ' Depiu-tment of the 
Simplon,' to the French Empire. But in 1815 the Vallais 
became Swiss, and a full member of the SwiSi, Confederation, 
¥rith which it had had relations of alliance, more or lesi clobc, 
since the early fifteenth century. 

We have pointed out in the preceding chapter the very 
lemarhable emigration from the German-speaking Upper Valhus 
which took phce in the thirteenth century, and which resulted 
in the establishment of Vallaisan colonies in the Val Formazza 
(upper Tosa valley) as well as in the valleys at the S. and E. 
base of Monte Rosa, and in the far more distant regions round 
the sources of the Hinter Rhine, in the Calfeisen valley, and 
even at Davos. It was only natural that similar colonies should 
try to make their way over the range which shuts in the Vallais 
on the N., that is, to the territory of Beme^ or, strictly 
speaking, that which was later to become Bernese. 

Of the two great feudal families of the Upper Vallais, that of 
■Raron (near Visp) is now ktiown to have been a branch of 
the lords of Ringgenberg (near Interlaken), who ruled over 
the N. shore of the Lake of Brienz, but, as yet, it ha^ not 
been possible to trace any political effects of this connection. 
It is far otherwise in the case of the second house, that of 
La Tour-ChStillon — Nieder Gestelen — or Turn (their ruined 
castle rises on a hciglit a little to the W. of that whereon 
stood formerly that of the Raron family, burnt in 141 7). The 
lord John of that house married (towards the end of the 
thirteenth century or the beginning of the fourteenth century) 
the heiress of the lords of Wiidiswi], who brought with her 
as her dowry the lordship of Frutigen (this including also 
Kanderstegt Adelboden, and the Kien and Suld valleys), 
situated on the N. slope of the Alps. As the Turn £unily 
already held in the Vallais, among other estates, the valley of 
Lotschen and that of the upper Dala (or Leakeri>ad), a glance 
at a map will show that they were in possession of both slopes 
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of the GLinrai (7641 and Lotschen (8842 ft.) Passes across 
the range N. of the Vallais. John's father-in-law died in 
1302, and he probably then entered upon his wife's heritage 
(he was already a married man in 131 1). Now in 1306 we 
hear of ccrLam men (nine in number) named 'Loscherre' 
(probably a form of ' Lotscher ') who, together with a Grindel- 
wald man and his son, purchased the piece of land at Brienz, 
on which they had lettled, and the pastunges above the village. 
It is not stated how the^e men came to be at Brienz. But the 
whole matter is cleared up by a document dated 1346 by 
which Peter (John's son) selb to the monastery at Interlaken 
all his serft, called 'die Lotscher,' who lived at Gimmel- 
wald, Miirren, Lautetbrunnen and ebewhere in the parish of 
Gsteig (between Interlaken and Lanterbrunnen, the latter 
village having been in that parish till 1 506, when it became a 
separate parish), as well as those settled near Brienz. In 1331, 
1349» and 1409 we hear again of these Lotschen serfs at 
Lauterbninnen. But by the last-named date the lordship of 
Frutigen had passed away from the Tour family, the last male 
member of which, after its downfall in 1375-6 in the Vallais, 
sold his Lauterbrunnen and Brienz serfs to the monastery of 
Interlaken in 1395, and his Frutigen lordship, in 1400, to the 
town of Berne. Thus ended this very curious episode in the 
history of one of the great feudal lordships on the N. slope 
of the Alps that shelter the Vallais, But it has left some 
permanent traces in this st:ttlement al Laulerbrunncn, wiiere 
the stream is still called Liitschine, and the dialect is not 
unlike that of the Vallais. It is even possible that some men 
fvom this colony came to settle in the neighbouring valley of 
Grinddwald (wherein these Unes are written). There too the 
stream is named Liitscfaine, while we know from other sources 
that the Wiidiswil lords had lands diere, which may very well 
have passed with their hehess to John of La Tour^hfttilion, 
ms the last mention of the Wadiswil family m oonnectioD with 
either the Laoterbninnen or the Grindelivald valleys is found 
in I3t6w 

A more lasting Vallaisan possession on the N. slope of the 

H 
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Alps was the plain of Spilalmattc, with the inn or * hospice' of 
Schwarenbach, which was decided to belong to Leukerbad as 
against Frutigen, in 131 8, by a judgment of lord John of Turn, 
who was settling a dispute between his two bailiffs— /(^jj/VVy this 
bit was Vallaisan as far back as 1252. At the present day the 
Oberaar Alp (or pasture) on the Bemese side of the Grimsel 
Fftss belongs to the men of Tdibel, a village on the heights 
above Stalden, in the valley leading up to Zermatt These seem 
to be the only two bits land on the N. slope of the Alps 
which are held by the Vallais. Berne, however, came off worse, 
for It never secured permanently any part of the Vallais. The 
last raid by the Bernese was in 1419, in consequence of the 
attempt made by one of theur buigbers, the lord of Raion (after 
his expulsion from the Vallais, owing to his sympathies with 
Savoy as against the ' dizains to recover his estates in 
the Vallais. But this invasion failed^ largely owing to the 
great defeat of the Bemese at the village of Ulrichen (one of the 
highest in the Upper Vallais, and close to the point where the 
old mule path over the Grimsel Pass reaches the level of the 
Rhone valley), which was chiefly due to the brave sacrifice of 
his life made by the Vallaisan leader, Thomas Rit^i. One 
incident in this short campaign was a skirmish on the snows 
which cover the Lotsrhcn Pass (8842 ft.), which is described 
by the Bemese chronicler, Justinger, with many picturesque 
touches ; in particular, he tells us how the brave Bernese drove 
the Vallaisans from their vantage post on the very top of the 
pass, but had themselves to bivouac on the glacier, where 
they suffered much from the cold and rain (though it was 
August), though they had the supreme satisfaction next day of 
receiviog the surrender of the Vallaisans, who appear to have 
suffered even more than their conquerors. 

But save at times, the relations between Beme and the Vallais 
were friendly. The first alliance between the Bishop of Sion 
and Berne dates back to 1 251 ; the connection was very .close in 
the early fifteenth century, when both parties desired to get 
hold of the Val d'Ossola; and in 1475 Berne helped the 
Vallaisans to wrest the Lower Vallais from the Duke of Savoy* 
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On the other hand, the VaUais looked also towards the Forest 
CantonS) with which, as early as 1416-17, it made a treaty of 

alliance. 

It h hard to realise the fart, but so it is, that it was not till 
the erid of the fourteenth century that the town of Bern© got a 
footing in the Alps. When it entered the Confederation in 
'353 it was simply an outpost against Savoy, which was press- 
ing up towards it. But gradually, though steadily, Berne pushed 
back the Savoyards, first freeing Frihoiirg (1454), and then 
conqurring the district of Aigle (1475) ^^^^ bishopric of 
Lausaimt: and the barony of Vaud (1536), lands which she 
never gare up till 1798, though in 1564 she had to restore 
the Chablaisy which, too, had formed part of the conquests 
of 1536. 

More interesting to us, however, is to trace out how Beiiie 
secured a footing in the Alpine regions to the S.E. of the 
town, which now bear the well-known name of the 'Bernese 
Oberland.* 

The first step in this direction was the purchase (1334) of the 
imperial fief of ffasle (Meiringen, and the upper reach of the 
Aar valley) from the lords of Weissenburg, to whom the Emperor 
had mortgaged it in i3io-ii, but as the mortgage was never 
redeemed by the Empire, Hasle remained Bernese. Next in 
point of date was the purchase of TAun in 13S4 from the last 
representative of the cadet or Laufenburg line of the House of 
Habsburg, to whom it had come as part of the inlieritance of 
the Counts of Kyluirg. In 1386, during the iiempach war, 
Berne (now a member of the Sw.ss Confederation) seized the 
town of Unterseen (opposite Interlakon ), which had been founded 
in 1280 by the lords of Eschcnbach, bul sold by them in 1306 
to the Ilabbburgs. The ambitious town of Berne ihas held the 
whole of the Aar valley above it, save the wide domains of the 
great house of Austin Canons at Interkken (founded about 
1 133). The Bschenbachs had been its ' protectors ' for nearly a 
century, when in 1306 they sold their Oberhmd estates to the 
Habsburgs, but the latter, though succeeding them in that office 
by 13 1 8, were soon forced to give way before the claims of Berne. 
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It was not till 1528, however, that the wealthy monastery of 
Interlaken was secularised. Theo all its domains passed into the 
hands of Berne, which thus secured the rest of the upper Aar 

valley, nnmely Interlaken, Brienz, Grind* -Uv-ild, Lauterbrunnen, 
and the villages on the lakes of Brienz and Thun. Long before 
that date Berne had turned its attention to another of the main 
Obcriand valleys, that of the Simme (which is always, till about 
1700, and even now by the natives, named the ' Siebenthal,' not 
because of the seven glens which are said to make it up, but 
because of the seven springs which give rise to the Simme). In 
1 386 Berne occupied by force of arms its upper reach (Zwei- 
simmen and Lenk), which had been bought in 1377 from its 
impecunious owners, in 139 1 it purchased from its owner the 
loidship of Simmenegg (Boltigen and the middle reach of the 
valley), and by purchase also acquired in two bits (1439 and 
1449) the lowest reach (Weissenbiuig, Wimmisp Brlenbach) 
of the same valley. Meanwhile the Bernese had not lost 
sight of the third of the great Oberland valleys, that of the 
Kander. This wide-bianching valley, forming the lotdship of 
Fhitigen (and thus including Frutigen, Addboden, Kandersteg, 
and the Kien valley, with the command of the Gcmmi and the 
Lotschen Passes), was purchased in 1400 from the last of the 
lords of La Tour-Chatillon (of whom we spoke above), who had 
obtained it by inheritance early in the fourteenth century, but 
after his expulsion from the Vallais (1375) was getting rid of his 
Oberland possessions as well: in 1395 he had given to the 
monastery of Interlaken the advowson of Frutigen (till the parish 
of Adelboden was formed in 1433 the whole of the Kander 
valley was in the parish of Frutigen), and in the same year had 
sold to the monastery all his serfs, commonly called 'die 
Lotscher,' whether settled in the Lauterbrunnen valley or at 
Brienz. We have mentioned above the conquest (1475) of the 
district of Aigle and ( 1 536) of the barony of Vaud by Berne. In 
1555 it completed its acquisitions near the Obedand by dividing 
with Fribouig the domains of the last cotmt of the Gruyire^ 
whose prodigality had plunged him hopelessly into debt Berne 
then obtained the whole of the Saane or Sarine valley, above 
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the Tine gorge (between Montbovon and Rossimcrc), l)ut in 
1798 it lost to the Canton du Leman of the HeUi tir Republic 
(which in 1803 paitcd with it to the newly formed Canton of 
Vaud) the French-speaking portion of this valley, that is, the 
* Pays d'En Haut ' (Rossiniire, Chiteau d'Oex, aod Rougetnont) : 
it still holds, honerer, the upper reach of the valley (Saanen or 
GessenayX which is very easily gained, over the Saanenmdser 
Ffeiss (4S09 It), from the upper valley of the Simme, so that 
these two districts were conveniently near together. 

Snch is the stoiy of the manner in which Beioe became the 
capital of a wide mountain x^on. 

(l>) Uri — In the whole of Switxerland there is no Canton (unless 
it be the Vallais) which is more securely fenced in by high moun- 
tains on all sides but one, than that of Uri, or the upper valley of 
the Reuss. But possibly because it was the first (jistrict within the 
limits of the future Swiss Confederation to obtain practical 
iiuk pendence by being made immediately dependent on the 
Empire ( 851;), possibly because the wild and barren nature of 
the region did not satisfy the yearnings of its pastoral inhabitants, 
we find that very early it made successful efforts to annex certain 
territories which properly lay in the lands held by their neigh- 
bours. We do not know the precise dale ai which the magni- 
ficent pastures of the Umerboden (on the Glarus side of the 
Klauaen Pass (6404 ft.) to the £. of Altdotf) were occupied by 
the men of Uri. Bat it is certain that, before the foundation of 
the Benedictine abbej of Engelberg (abont xiso) the pastures of 
the Bhcken Alp, on the Engelberg side of the Surenen Pass 
(7563 ft.), were in the hands of the Uri men, who, in the 
thirteenth century, pushed their limits a good way fivther down 
the valley. Hence the visitor to Engelberg (now in Obwalden) 
is considerably surprised at discovering that the frontier of Uri 
begins about one hour's walk up the valley. He would be even 
more surprised to learn (but that he generally does not) that the 
fiontter of Nidwalden starts a little below Grafenort, though one 
might at first have imagined that the whole valley of the Engel- 
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berger Aa rnu<t belong to the Nidwalden division of the Canton 
of Unterwalden, since Stans, its capital, is near the spot where it 
flows into the Lake of Lucerne. This frontier is, however, due 
to causes quite different from those which obtained in the upper 
reach of the Aa valley. In 1798 the Nidwaldrn men valiantly 
resisted the French army, so that when the Helvetic Republic 
was set up, the territory of the abbats of Engelberg (hitherto 
independent) was annexed to Obwalden as a punishment for the 
Nidwaldners. The latter got the Engelberg region in 1803, but 
lost it finally in i8i6» for in 181 5 they had strongly resisted the 
introduction of the new regime of 181 5. 

More important was the incorporation of the Ursem valley 
with Uri. This glen, well known to summer travellers who visit 
Andermatt and one of the three passes (the Furka, the St Gott- 
hard, and the Oberalp) which give access to it, depended from 
very early times on the Benedictine abb^ of Disentis (founded 
about 614 by the Irish monk, Sigisbert, a disciple of St. Colum- 
ban), across the Oberalp Pass and at the head of the Vorder 
Rhine valley. It was later an imperial fief, which till 1283 was 
in the hands of the Counts of TRapperswil, and from 1 299 to 1389 
(though before that date their rights had practically lapsed) in 
those of the Habsburgers. The abbey thenceforward exercised 
all jurisdiction therein, as it had long been the owner of lands, 
etc., in the valley. But the domination of Disentis in Ursem 
was naturally disagreeable to the men of Uri, for they were thus 
shut out frotn llie route to the Vuliais over the i-urka, and from 
the liiuch-coveted Vai Leventina, in the Milanese, over the St. 
Gotthard. Hence in 14 10 Uri made a permanent alliance with 
Ursem (die last traces of this more or less dependent condition 
did not disappear till the adoption of the new cantonal constitu- 
tion of 1888), while in 1649 ^ Ursem men bought up the 
remaining manorial rights of the abbey. Thus Uri secured an 
open gate both towards the Milanese and towards the Vallais. 
One natural consequence of this closer connection between Uri 
and Ursern was that Ursem gradually gave up the Romonsch 
language which had long (though Teutonic traces appear as early 
as 1309) been spoken by its inhabitants, and adopted the High 
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German dialect spoken in Uri. But the local names in Ursern 
(originally called Orsera) still retain traces nf their Romonsch 
descent, though some persons, at first sight, might attribute them 
to the Italian influence flowing across the St. Gottbard. 

(f) The Grisona. — It is a remarkable fact that the southern- 
most or mountainous portion of the old Roma.n province 
of Rcetia preser\'ed for a very long series of years the traces 
of Roman civilisation. It included (roughly speaking) the 
modem area now comprised in the Canton of the Grisons 
and in the Vorarlberg (the Tyrol belonged to the BavarianB), 
and its temporal rulers (bearing the Roman tide 'Pneses'), 
so late as the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., were 
the Bishops of Coire, who are first mentioned about 4$a^ 
This region seems also to have retained to an eatiaordinaty 
degree its connection with Italy. But early in the ninth 
century it was definitively cut off from Italy and made a part 
of Germany. About 806 Charles the Great erected R«ti& into 
a duchy, which before 847 was transferred from the ecclesi- 
astical province of Milan to that of Mayence (Mainz). In 
916 this duchy was united with that of Alamannia, but, as 
before, was practically divided into an upper portion and a 
lower, ruled by [ircat feudal nobles, whose power grew as that 
of the central authority diminished. But as early as 831 the 
Bishop of Coire secured frora the Emperor Louis the Pious 
a charter of exeinpiion from the jurisdiction (save in criminal 
malters) of these counts, similar privileges being then granted 
also to the convent of Pfiifcrs, and sometime after (1048) 10 
that of Disentis. These three great ecclesiastical exempt 
jurisdictions considerRbly stemmed the advance of the feudal 
nobles, especially when in the tenth century the Bishop of 
Cdire obtained many fresh privileges and new domains (including 
the Val Bregaglia in 960) from the Emperor Otto i. and his 
successors. As time went on, the Bishop of Coire^ with his vast 
power and enormous domains (which were^ however, smaller than 
the region over which his purely spiritual jurisdiction extended), 
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became a standing danger to his *nieii ' and to the neighbouring 
nobl* This danger was increased by the Austrian leanings 
of Bishop Hartmann (1388-1416) and his predecessors, for the 
House of Habsburg in 1363 acquired the county of Tyrol, 
and in 1375 tirst set foot in the Vorarlbeig. Hence in 1367 
the ' League of God's House ' was founded by the bishop's 
subjects (the city of Coire, the Doinleschg or Tbusis region, 
the Oberhalbstein, towards the Julier Pass, the ivfaole Engadine^ 
and the Val Bregaglia), the bi^op becoming its head in 139s. 
This was followed in 1395 by the * Upper League/ often 
wrongly called the 'Grey Lngae,' as it took its name not bom 
the grey coats of the leaguers, but from the mimber of feudal 
counts or 'Grafen' (graven) who entered it: this League 
comprised the esempt jurisdiction of the abbey of Disentis, 
and the nobles of the Vorder Rhine valley, and by 1424 had 
greatly increased its limits. In 1436 the last Count of Toggen- 
burg died, and at once many of his subjects formed the * League 
of the Ten Jurisdictions' (Davos, the Prattigau or Landquact 
valley, and the Schanfigg valley), though this League was long 
exposed to strong Austrian pressure In the course of the 
fifteenth century the^e Three T.eagiics drew nearer to cM:h other 
in order to fate a com in (m danger (affording a remarkable 
parallel to the history of the rise of the Swiss Confederation 
itselO- In 1497 the ' Upper League,' and next year the * God's 
House League,' became * allies' of the seven most easterly of the 
ten members of the Swiss Confederation, ihoui^h the 'Ten 
Jurisdictions ' were then being rapidly seized by Austria, so 
that it could not join in these alhances. Of course this 
accession of strength greatly improved the position of the two 
Leagues, but it also brought to a head the troubles which had long 
been simmering between them and the House of Austria. During 
many years the Counts of the Tyrol had been encroaching 00 
the riglits of the Bishop of Coire (based on donations in the 
ninth and tenth centuries by the Emperors) in three districts 
— the Lower Engadine» the Vintschgau or upper valley of the 
Adige, and the Miinster valley, a tributary glen of the 
Vintschgau. By isSa the I>ower Engadine was recognised by 
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the bishop as being in Tyioly and to a certain extent the 
Vintschgau also. Of course, when in 1363 the Habsburgers 
succeeded to the Tyrol, they were able to press even harder 
on the infant T.raE^iics, Finally, the Habsburgers, in the person 
of the Emperor Maximilian (who had received Tyrol in 1490 
from the !a«^t representative ot the cadet branch of his house), 
attacked the Munster valley in May 1499, desiring to force the 
Rstian Leagues and also the Swiss Confederation to recognise 
the jurisdiction of the newly created Imperial Chamber as the 
Supreme Imperial Tribunal. But this enterprise was brought 
to nought by the great Swiss and Railian victory m the Calven 
gorge (in the lower bit of the Miinster valley), and by the Peace 
of BAle (Sept. 1499) the Emperor had to recognise that the Swiss 
and Rsetiao Leagues were pracdcaSy independent of the Empire, 
and not subject to the Imperial Chamber. Bat though this 
treaty settled the political matters at issue, the rights of the 
Habsburgers as lords of the manor in the contested districts 
gave rise to many and irritating quarrels. HencOi when by 
the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) the Ugal independence of the 
Swiss and Retian Leagues was fonnally acknowledged by the 
Emperor, it seemed a favourable opportunity for settling the 
other claims as well. Thus the Austrian rights in the 'Ten 
Jurisdictions' were bought up in 1649-1652, and those in 
the Lower Engadine in 1652, but on the other hand, the 
Bishop of Coire formally renounced in 1665 his claims in the 
Vintsch^u (which had been practically lost since 1609). All 
rights of the Raetian Leagues in the Munster valley were 
practically lost after 1526 (when the temporal jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Coire in the Rsetian Leagues was abolished), 
though after protracted negotiations they succeeded formally in 
1762 (practically in 1 748) in piirt ^Kl^in^ the upper portion (above 
Taufers) from Austria, to which it had been sold (vviih l aufers) 
in 1734 by the Bishop of Coire (a Tyrolese by birth). In 
this way the Swiss regained the command of the Umbrail Pass. 

Thus iriiile tiie Raetian Leagues, in the case of these con- 
tested territories, obtained the Prilttigau, Davos, the Lower 
Bagadine^ and a part of the Miinster valley, they had to give up 
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the Vintschgau, which, after all, is within the natural limits of 
the Tyrol, as the Adige valley h physically quite distinct from 
that of the upper Inn or the En^adine. 

In T 799-1801 the Three LeaLues of Raetia (which, in 1797, 
as mciiiioned above, had lost their Italian bailiwicks) became 
the Canton of Raetia in the Helvetic Republic, while in 1803, 
under the name o( the Canton of the Grisons or Graubunden, 
they were admitted full members of the reconsti Luted Swiss 
Confederation. 

But it was OBlf in the early years of the ninetamh centitiy 
that two Austrian islands or 'enclaves' in Rsetia hecame Swiss 
— ^those of Taraap and Rhisuns. 

Tara^t In the Lower Engadine, had a castle which dominates 
Schuls in the main valley of the Inn, and so is of strategical 
importance. It passed from its local lords into the possession 
of the Bishops of C<»re in the twelfth centuTy, but they gave 
it at once to a family which in rs39 sold it to the Count of 
Tyrol (that county was not yet in the hands of the Habsburgeis). 
He bestowed it as a fief on the powerful Matsch family, from 
which Sigismund of Austria bought it in 1464. After the 
Lower Engadine had been sold to the Raetian Leagues in 
1652, the Habsburger? alienated (i 68 7) the lordship of Tarasp 
to the Dietrichstein family, which held it till 180T. Then it 
was ceded by Austria at the Peace of LuneviHe to France, 
which in 1803 gave it to the Swiss Confederation, from 
which it passed, in 1809, to the Canton of the Grisons. Thus 
after passing through many hands Tarasp became at last Swiss, 
hut it is no douln owing to the fact that it was for so long an 
outpost of Tyrol that the parish is now the only one in the 
Lower Engadine that is mainly inhabited by Romanists. 

ItkSmms had an even more singular history. The castle 
stands near the junction of the Hinter and of the Voider 
Rhine^ and a little S.W. of Coirei so that it is very important 
from the militaiy point of view. We hear of it ahttdy in 960, 
though its lords are fiist mentioned in ir39. In 1251 the 
family appears under the name of Brun, and made it the centre 
of its veiy extensive possessions, acquired by purchase in the 
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neighbourhood. The direct male line of the family became 
extinct in 1458, when Rhazuns passed to the Count of Zollern, 
the nephew of the last lord. The new owners, howrver, mort- 
gaged it in 1473 (or 1490) 0^ Marmels (around 
Molins, on the way to the Julier Pass), who exchanged it in 
1497 with Maximilian of Austria for another lordship in Swabia, 
though the mortgage was not bought up by the Habsburgers 
till 1549. But hardly had they finally secured Khazuns when 
in 1558 they mortgaged the lordship in their turn to the great 
Bngadine family of Planta, and in 1586 sold it outright to that 
family, reserring the option of repurchasing it at some Aitnre 
date. This option was exercised by the Emperor Leopold i. in 
1695, when the lordship became definitively Austrian, and so a 
great eyesore to the Rsetian Leagues. But by the disastrous Peace 
of P^esbuig (1805) Napoleon compelled Austria to cede Rhasuns 
to his ally Bavaria, though in 1809 Bavaria was forced to hand 
it over to France. Finally, the Congress of Vienna (181 5) made 
over our lordship to the restored Canton of the Grisons, which 
still holds it. It was only actually handed over in 1819, when 
the fear of Austria and of the Habsburgers passed away for ever. 

Thus by the irony of fate these two Austrian 'enclaves' 
passed through the hands of France before they became Swiss. 
Rhazuns, too, is sinp:ulrir in this respect, lli:it it never belonged 
to the Rsetian Leagues at all, though situated nearly on the 
boundary between the 'Upper League' and the 'League of 
God s House.' 



3. THE EASTERN ALPS 

(From the Reschen Scheideck to the 
Radstadter Tauern) 

(i) The political history of this region of the Alps is aU but 
entirely made up of the gradual absorption by the powerful family 
of the Habsburgers of many smaller states and principalities, 
while but little attention need be paid to the varying fortunes 
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of the House of Bavaria, whose domains lay N.W. of those of 
the Habsburgers. To us the interesting point of this history 
is that the Habsburgers secured both slopes of all the great 
mountain passes in the Eastern Alps, save the W. slope of the 
Tonalc and the Stelvio, which only became Italian in 1859 
(Austria had iieiti them from 18 14 onwards), and the S. slope 
of the PIdcken or Monte Croce Pass (held from 1 797-1805 and 
1814-1866), lost in 1866 to Italy. 

In tracing out the rise and growth of the House of Hafasburg 
we have to distinguish between at least three phases, which 
may be roughly ticketed as the * Swiss Phaser' the * Austrian 
Phaser' and the * Venetian Phase,' these tenns simply serving 
to bring out the chanctecistic feature of each period in the 
story (so &r as regivds the Alps) of this, the greatest of still 
reigning Continental royal dynasties. 

A.— The * Swiss Phase* 

Ot course the Habsburgers never ruled (though they remained 
landowners) in any portion of the Swiss Confederation, after it 
had become Swiss. The Habsburgers * created ' the League 
because it came into being to resist them, but, after any par- 
ticular district had become a member of the Confederation, 
the Habsburgers retained no political rights over it, though 
they might continue to be lords of the manor and landowners 
therein. It is desirable to grasp this state of things very clearly, 
for there was a time when the Habsburgers ruled in certain 
regions, now included within the boundaries of Switserland, 
but that time was before they had entered on the Austrian (or 
more strictly the Tyrolese) phase of their career. 

The Hab«buigers began in a small way, first in Upper Alsace 
or the Sundgau (on the left bank of the Rhine), and gradually 
extended their power to the Black Forest. About loso one of 
the members of the family, Werner, Bishop of Strassburg, built 
the castle of Habsburg, on a commanding height above the 
lower valley of the Aar, and not very far from the point at 
which that mightiest ol Swiss rivers is swollen first by the 
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Rt;uss and soon after by the Limmat or Linth. This ca8tle> 
building shows that the family must have then struck root in 
the Aargau, In 1 1 24 its head appears to be (as he certainly 
is in 1135) the ruler (landgrave) of Upper Alsace, though he 
then takes his title of count (which occurs first in 1114) not 
from the Sundgau, but from his Argovian casilc of Habsburg. 
In 1 1 73, on the extinction of the Counts ofl^enzburg (whose 
castle rises a Utde to the S. of that of Habsburg), our &mily 
succeeded them in the countship of the Ziirichgau. Bat it was 
not till 1264 that the inheritance of the Lenzbuigs in lands, 
etc., came (by a lucky marriage^ the fiist recorded of many 
such) to the Habsburgeis, for it bad pceriously to pass through 
the hands of the Counts of Kybuig (the castle of this name is 
S. of Winterthur). This huge accession of wealth raised the 
Habsbuigers to the first rank among the various feudal lord- 
lings who were then struggling for supremacy in what now form 
the northern and central portions of Switzerland. This position, 
and the soldier-like qualities of the then head of the house, 
Rudolf, helped, with other causes, to bring about his election as 
Emperor in 1273, while 1282 the Habsburgcrc; for the first 
time came into possession of Austria. No doubt such further 
accessions of power and dignity induced Rudolt to attempt to 
increase his lerntones in what may be called his native 
land — what was later to be central Switzerland. In a preceding 
section we have noted how his purchase of Lucerne (April 16, 
1 291) was followed by his death (July 15) and ihe foriuation of 
the first Everlastii^ League (August i ). It was high time indeed 
that some stop should be put to the rapid and ever-advancing 
progress of the Habsbofigefs. A glance at an historical atlas will 
show that about 1 3 1 5 the Habsburgers ruled over a huge band of 
land in Central Switzerland, which eitended from the W. shore 
of the Lake of Constance, in a S.W. direction, leaving the 
imperial dty ZUrich on the E«, and that of Berne on the W., hat 
taking in Lucerne, as well as the Entlebuch to its S.; it 
included, besides, Thun and the upper valley of the Aar (save 
Hasle), that is, the chief valleys of the Bernese Oberland, 
which really belonged to the house of Austin Canons of Inter- 
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laken, of which the Habsburgers became 'protectors' in 1318 
for a few years, when Berne succeeded thera. It is in one 
of these valleys, that of Grindelwald, that these Hnes are In ing 
written on a bit of land, named Durrenberg, which belonged to 
the Habsburgers as late as 1331, when they parted with it to the 
Canons. But before that date the Habsburger puwcr in Central 
Switzerland luid begun to wane. The battle of Morgarten (1315) 
secured the Three i^nds of Uri, Schwyz, and Untervvaldcn from 
any further poUtical dangers at the hands of the Habsburgers, 
while in 133a Lucerne, on its entrance into the League (though 
the Bnllebuch was only bought in 1405 by Luoerae from the 
Habsbaigers), was lost to the fomily. In 1384 Thun and Burg- 
doif were purchased by Berne from the cadet line of the House 
of Habsburg, and in 1386 the victory of Sempach struck a further 
blow at Habsbuxg power, while in 138S that of Nafels secured 
Glarus to the Confederation^ as well as Zug (both had entered 
it in 1352). The Aaigau (including the ancestral castle) was 
lost in t4r5 to the Confederation as a whole or to Berne 
alone, in 1452 the county of Kyburg was seized by Ziirich, in 
1458 that of Rapperswil successfully sought the protection 
(definitively given in 1464) of four members of the Confedera- 
tion, in 1460 the rich plains of the Thurgau were wrested by the 
Confederation from the once powerful family, and finally in 
1467 the town of VViiiterLlui! was sold to Ziirich. Of their 
ancient possessions in what is now Switzerland llie Habsburgs 
retained the Frick valley (S. of Laufenburg, on the Rhine) till 
1801, when it was given to France, which ceded it in 1802 to 
Switzerland. We have noted above the fortunes of the two 
islands (acquired by the Habsburgers in 1464 and 1497 respec- 
tively) of Tarasp and Rhazuns iu ihe Gribons, as well as the 
later sales of the Prattigau (1649- 165 2) and the Lower Engadine 
(1652), though these properly belonged to the 'Austrian' phase 
of the Habsburgers. 

Thus by 1500 the Habsbuigers had practically passed out 
of and b^ond their 'Swiss* phase, their course having since 
1273 been set eastwards from their old home, a curious parallel 
to the story of the House of Skivoy. But, as we shall see 
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presently, the acquisition of the Tyrol (1363) and of the 
Vorarlberg (1375-1394) seems to indicate an advance back 
towards the west (that is, towards the Swiss Confederation), 
though this advance is but faintly outlined, and was checked 
for good in 1499 by the battle of the Calven gorge. 

B.— The 'Austrian Phase 

Id order to ei^lain how the Hahshorgers got 'Austria' it is 
necessary to connder, as briefly as possible, the pre-Habsburger 
history of the Alpine lands which are roughly included under 
the term of ' Austria.' 

In 788 Charles the Great mcorporated the tenitoiy of the 
Baioarii into his Empire. It later formed part of ^e East 
Prankish kingdom^ but early in the tenth century we find that 
it was governed by a set of native and most unruly dukes, who 
were practically sovereign, and at best nominally subject to 
the German kings. Even Otto i., powerful as he was, did not 
venture to do more than hand over (948) the duchy to his own 
brother, whom he had married to a daughter of the native duke. 
But troubles still prevailed in the duchy, first between the new 
dynasty and the old one, then between tiie new dynasty (which 
became more Irish than the Irish) and the German kings. 
Finally, Otto 11., in and about 976, introduced great changes as 
to the Bavarian duchy and its holders, for it had become very 
unwieldy, as it extended from the Lech to the Leitha, E. of 
Vienna, thus including practically the whole of the Eastern 
Alps. The duchy itself was given to Otto's nephew and friend. 
Otto, Duke of Swabia. But this new duchy had been shorn 
of its fair proportions by the creation of a set of 'marks' or 
< marchlands ' (border-lands) on the N., the £., and the S. 
We need not trouble ourselves here with the North ISaxk, which 
has nothing to do with the Alps, and was an outpost against the 
Bohemians. More important to us is the erection of Carinthia, 
or the South Mark, into a separate duchy, to which was annexed 
the Mark of Verona, that had hdonged to the great Bavarian 
duchy since 951, when it had been taken from the kingdom of 
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Italy, after the defeat of King Berengar ii. Further, the lands 
to the E. of the old Bavari.iii ducliy, which had been won from 
the Magyars ia 955 by the battle on the Lech, were separated 
from the Bavarian duchy, and made into the East Mark — the 
future * Austria ' in the strict sense. These two new ' Marks ' or 
outposts against the Magyars on the E. were put (976) by Otto 
into safe hands, Carinthia and Vexona going to Henry, the son 
of a fonner Bavarian duke, and husband of Willetrud, Otto ii/s 
first cousin, while the East Bfark was committed to the charge 
of Leopold of Babenberg, brother of the Berchtold who ruled 
in the North Mark (the two brothers being special favourites 
of Otto II.). The diminished duchy of Bavaria thus stretched, 
from 976 onwards, only from the Lech to the sources of the 
Enns and of the Mur ; its mountainous districts (which alone 
ccmcero us here) thus included the whole of the future Tyrol 
and Salzburg, as well as the £. bit of the Bavarian Highlands. 

Now, in course of lime, all these districts (save the North 
Mark and the Bavarian Highlands) came into tht- hands of the 
liabsburgers. In order to make a rather complicated series of 
events as clear as possible to my readers, it will be most con- 
venient to consider them briefly under three heads — first, the 
East Mark^ as that gave the name of House of Austria to the 
Habsburgers ; then the South Mark, or Carinthia (with its 
satellites of Carmola and Slyria) ; and finally the Tyrokse, or 
S, poftioH of the Bavaridii duchy (as cunsULuLed iii 9/6), which 
will lead us on naturally to the story of the Bavarian Highlands, 
or the N. half of that reconstituted duchy. 

(a) Th« BMt lEuk, or AmMi (Oestexieich).— Leopold of 
Babenbeig had already, in 974, received from Otto il the 
government <tf the East Mark, but in 976 he seems to have 
obtained incieaaed power, and independence of the duchy of 
Bavaria, though some writers hold that for yet a while the 
Bavarian Dukes had some sort of undefined supremacy over the 
East Mark. This, however, disappeared in course of timc^ and 
t|ie Babenbeig dynasty (which taj^es its name from a castle near 
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Bamberg, the name of that town being a mere variation of that 
of the castle) ruled in the East Mark, with varying fortuneSi till 
the extinction of the male line in 1246. It seems odd nowa- 
days to associate with Austria any name other than that of the 
Habsburgers, but they, with their usual good fortune, simply 
entered upon othor men's labours, gaining all the profit and 
advantage, without much trouble to themselves. In 1156 
Austria was raised to the rank of a duchy (it became an arch- 
duchy only long afterwards, in 1453), while in 1192 (by an 
arrangement made in 1186) the Mark of Sfyria (Steiermark) — 
which in 1035 had been cut off from Carinthia, and in 1056 had 
come to the Counts of Steier, or Steyr, a castle near the junction 
of the river of that name with the Enns — was inherited by the 
Babenbei^ers on the extinction of the male line of its rulers, 
who had assumed the title of duke in 11 80. After the failure 
of the male line of the Babenbergers in 1 246, a time of confusion 
followed, as the last duke left only a sister. The Emperor 
FrederidE ti. nded in Austria from 1346 till his death at the 
dose of 1250, when the land was occupied (1251) by the 
SkTonic prince, Ottakar, who, in 1S53, succeeded his father as 
king of Bohemia, and became the second husband, in 1353 
(her first had been Frederick's son, Henry), of Margaret, the 
only surriving sister of the last Babenberger. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1259-1260 that Ottakar was able to wrest Styria (save a 
bit in its N. region, the Piittner Mark, which had been got in 
1254 from Hungary by Austria) from Bela iv., the Magyar king 
of Hungary. In 1269 Ottakar, by virtue of an arrangement, 
succeeded, on the extinction of the male line of its dukes, to 
the duciiy of Carinfht'a (Karnthen), as well as to the rounty of 
Carniola (Krain), which, practically cut off from Carinthia about 
1040, had had to struggle for its independence against the 
Patriarchs of Acjuileia, and the Bishops of Brixen and Freising : 
the last duke-count (who had won the day against the Patriarchs 
in 1 261 and died in 1269) had married the divorced wife of the 
last of the Babenbergers, and had instituted Ottakar as his 
heir. 

Thus Ottakar had got into his hands a number of provinces 
I 
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(Austria in 1251, Styria in 1259-1260, Carinthia and Carniola in 
1269), while in 1253 he had inherited the kingdom of Bohemia 
as well as Moravia from his father. His position was there- 
fore very threatening to the Germaii lands to the W., for though 
his dominions lay between them and the Magyar kmgdom of 
Hungary, yet Ottakar was the head of a Slavonic power, and so 
was a menace to Western Europe. The fear of this powerful 
monarch was ooe of the main reasons which brought about 
the electioii of Rudolf of Habsburg in 1273 to the Empire, and 
this choice was soon justified. Already in 1276 Ottakar (who 
had been Rudolfs rival for the imperial crown in 1273) was 
forced to renounce his domains of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
and Otfniola in favour of Rudolf, and to consent to hold 
Bohemia and Moravia as fieft from the Empire. But Ottakar 
could not bring himself to give up finally his splendid realm 
without a further struggle, in which, however, he was defeated in 
the battle of the Marchfeld, near Vienna (1278), losing his life 
as well as his dominions. He had thus prepared the way for 
the Habsburgers, who, by this victory, became the practical as 
well as nominnl kings of Germany, to which, too, they had 
brought a vast accession of territory, wrung from the advancing 
Slavonic race, though henceforth to remain both (ierman and 
Austrian. But Rudolf did not long keep these conquered 
lands in his own hands, for in 1282 he invested his two sons 
(m 1283 he gave all to the elder) with the lands he had won 
for Germany. However, m order to satisfy a powerful neighbour 
(of whom we shall have to speak again presently), Meinhard 11., 
Count of the Tyrol, who had helped much to defeat Ottakar, 
and whose daughter, Elisabeth, had in 1216 married Rudolfs 
son and successor, Albert, Rudolf had in 1286 to give him 
Carinthia and CamioU^ stipulatiog, however, that shouhl 
Meinhard's male posterity ever fail, the Habsburgers were to 
have the right of succession. This event took phu:e in 1355, 
on the death of Henry, Meinhard's son, so that Albert 11., 
Albert of Habsburg's son (he himself had been murdered in 
1308) then added these lands permanently to the Habsburgers' 
inheritance of Austria and Styria. 
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{b) TIm Sontli Hark, or Ouintbla. — It was siinpler to speak 
of the fortunes of this district from 1269 to 1335 in the preced- 
ing section, as during that period it was becoming * Austrian * or 
part of the Habsbuiger inheritance. But in order to complete 
our account we must sketch briefly the history of this South 
Mark from 976 to 1269. 

In 976, as we have seen, this Mark, raised to the rank of 
a duchy and united with the Mark of Verona, was cut off from 
the old duchy of Bavaria, thoiic^h it was twice reunited with it 
for short intervals before 1002, when it was finally separated 
from it. It passed through many hands in the course of the 
eleventh century, mainly those of local rulers, save the Emperor 
Conrad 11. (1036-9). But during that century it had been cut 
short in many directions. Styria had parted off in 1035, and 
Carniola about 1040, while by the imie of the death of Otto ii. 
(983) the temporal powers of rhe Patriarchs of Aquileia had so 
increased that they bad become masters of the E. portion (the 
history of the W. portion will be sketched bdow under 
Section C, The 'Venetian Phase*), which gradually acquired 
the name of Friuli. Hence the name of Markgraf of Verona 
was a mere empty title when in 106 1 it came to the House of 
Zaringen, and from it to that of Baden. Meanwhile the duchy 
of Carinthia itself had passed through the local dynasties of 
Eppenstein (loia-iiss) and Sponheim (i 122-1969). By is6i 
the last duke had established his independence as against the 
Patriarchs of Aquileia, and on his death (1369) his dominions 
(which included Carniola by virtue of his marriage with the 
widow of the last of the Babenbergers, d. 1246), passed by 
▼irtue of his testament to Ottakar, king of Bohemia, whence 
they came (as above noted) first in 1278, then laSa-d, and 
finally in 1335 to the Habsburgers. 



{c) fhft TyioL — ^The half-ruined castle of Tyrol stiU stands 
on die heights to the N.W, of Meian, in the upper valley of the 
Adtge or the Vintschgau. But it is not till about ri4o that we 
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first hear of * a count of the Tyrol' These counts became the 
heirs of other feudal lords the power of which had gradually 
grown up in the S. portion of the Bavarian duchy of 976. In 1027 
the Emperor Conrad 11. took a step which decided the future 
fortunes of this r^ion — he granted all temporal powers in the 
district S. of the Brenner Pass, in the neighbourhood of Botzen, 
and in the Viotschgau (that is, in the whole of the upper Adige 
valley from a short distance below the town of Trent), to the 
Bishop of Trent (the see dates from the early fifth century), 
who thus obtained a very great position, while piracticaUy his wide 
lands then ceased to be Italian, and became part of the German 
kingdom. At the same date Conrad conferred similar temporal 
jurisdiction, in the Eisack valley (just S. of the Brenner Pass) and 
in the Inn valley (N. of that pass), on the Bishop of Brixen (the 
see had been founded at the end of the eighth century at Saben, 
on the cliffs above the Eisack valley, some way b^ow the town 
of Brixen, to which it was transferred about 992). These two 
bishops thus kept guard over the great highway of the Brenner 
Pass, by far the most important in the Eastern Alps. 11 ut the 
bishops themselves could not exercise in person the extensive 
temporal rights which had been conferred upon them. They 
sought lay nobles to whom to intrust their responsibilities. For 
the N. portion of his realm the Bishop of Trent selected his 
'protectors,' the Counts of the Tyrol (first mentioned in 1 140), to 
whom also the Bishop of Brixen committed the Eisack valley; the 
Bishop of Brixen chose the Count of Andechs (a castle S.W. of 
Munich), who was the ' protector* of the bishopric, and besides 
already possessed many estates in the region subject to the 
bishop. The family of Andechs held, in particular, the Inn 
Talley, just above Innsbruck, and in 1x5a received from the 
bishop that portion of the same valley which is around Inns- 
bruck. Through an heiress they obtained about 11 70 the 
maiquessate of Istria, while their ever-increasing lands in those 
parts won them about 11 80 the dignity of Dukes of Merania 
(that is, of the coast-land, near the sea or 'mate,' the name 
having nothing to do with the town of Meran) The House of 
Andechs became extinct in the male line in 124&, when its Inn 
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and Eittck vsUey fieft reverted to the Bishop of Biiien. Now 
the last of the Andechs Use had married Elisabeth* the younger 
daughter of Albert i., Cbant of the Tyrol, and so natnraUy the 
bishop granted to the Count of the Tyrol the fiefii which had just 
fallen vacant. Until then, and for some time yet, there is not 
the slightest connection between the Tyrol and the HabsburgerSp 
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though their turn is cominf^ 9oon. Elisabeth's elder sister, 
Adelaide, had married Meinhard i., Count of Gdrz, a land far 
away to the S., and a little N. of Trieste and Aquileia. Adelaide 
brought (1253) the Tyrol to her husband (as she and her 
sister were th< co heiresses of their father), who also obtained in 
1284 the Inn valley from the sole child of Elisabeth. On the 
death of Meinhard i. {i25«:^) hia two sons divided his territories; 
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the elder, Meinhard ii. (who in 1984 obtaiDed the Inn valley 
from the only child of Elisabeth, and in 1386 the duchy of 
Carinthia and county of Carniola from Rudolf of Habsburg, as 
a reward for help at the battle of the Marchfeld in 1278 against 

Ottakar, king of Bohemia), took the Tyrol ; while his younger 
brother, Albert, succeeded to the county of Gorz (as we shall 
see later, on the failure of this Albert's line, Gors came to 
the heirs of the elder line, in 1500, and those heirs were the 

Habsburgers). Now Meinhard 11. had two children with whom 
we have to do. The son, Henry, married Anne, the grand- 
daughter of Ottakar 11., and so became king of Bohemia for a 
short time (1307-13 ro), while Meiniiard's daughter, Elisabeth, 
married Albert of Halisl>urg (Rudolfs son). Henry's only child 
was Margaret, known as * Margaret Pocket Mouth * (Maul- 
tasch), who succeeded her father on his death (1335) in the 
county of the Tyrol, while the duchy of Carinthia passed to 
the Habsburgers, in ilie person of Albert's son, who was 
Margaret's first cousin. Margaret had two husbands, but only 
a single child (Meinhard iii.)> on whose death in 1363 (after a 
reign of two years) a struggle seemed imminent for the succession 
to his domains. But only two weeks after her son's death, 
Maiig^uet solemnly promised the Habsbuisers (to whom, in 
1359, she had bequeathed her domains, in case of the extinction 
of her line) that they should have her realms at her death, and 
that till then she would reign in their name. She at the same 
time ordered her subjects to swear allegiance to the Habs- 
buigers. But they still feared that they might lose the splendid 
prize. Hence later in 1363 they put pressure on Margaret to 
abdicate, and (in return for the cession of certain places for the 
rest of her life, and a pension) she gave way to their importun- 
ities. She retired to Vienna, and there ended her days in 
1369, at the age of 5 1 years. 

One can easily understand the longing of the Habsburgers 
for the Tyrol. Its topographical position astride the Alps, and 
commanding both sides of the principal pass in the region, 
gave to its masters an enormous influence, and enabled them 
to block, at will, the direct route from Germany Lo Italy. Of 
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Margaret's two husbands the former had belonged to the power- 
ful House of Luxemburg, which held the Empire from 13 12 
to 1437, with two short breaks (1328-1347 and 1400-1410), as 
well as Bohemia from 13 10 to 1457 : the second was a member 
of a not less powerful Bavarian house, which held the Empire 
from 1328 to 1347 (in the person of Margaret's father-in-law), 
and whose domains were uncomfortably near those of the 
Habsburgcr.s. The possession of the Tyrol also enabled the 
Habsburgers to make an attempt to advance back towards the 
W. towards their original homes. That scheme was (as we 
have noted abo^e) stopped in 1499 by the Swiss victory at the 
battle of the Calven gorge. But it had been more dangerous 
than might appear at first sight, for in 1375 the Habsbiiigecs 
had bought Feldldrch in the Rhine valley from the Counts of 
Mootfort, and in 1394 Bludeos and the Montafon valley from 
the Counts of Werdenbeig, while in 1451 and 1523 they acquired 
the county of Bregenz from the Werdenbeig family. All these 
acquisitions (which are commonly grouped under the name of 
the Vorarlberg) meant the command of the Arlberg Pass, lead- 
ing directly from Innsbruck to the Rhine valley at Feldldrch, 
thus at once threatening St. Gail, Appenzell, and Coire. Here 
the danger to the Swiss Confederation and its allies was averted 
in 1405 by the glorious victory of the Stoss (in Appen:^?]], on 
the heights by which one goes from Altstatti n in the Rhine 
valley to Appenzell and St. Gall): in 1411 Appenzell, and in 
1454 St. Gail, were received as 'allies' of the Swiss Con- 
federation ; the Thurgau (to their N.W.) conquered from the 
Habsburgers in 1400, and U uilcrlhur acquired in r467. 
Towards the S. of Feldkirch the situation was secured (as we 
have already shown) by the gradual formation of the Three 
R»tian Leagues (1367, 1395, and 1436), while the purchase 
of all lemaioing Habsburger rights in the Prattigau (just S. of 
the Montafon valley) in 1649- 165 2, and in the Lower Engadine 
in i659» made the Swiss Confederation quite secure against its 
old foe. He had long pressed it on the N. and the E., and had 
renewed his attacks (think of Moigaiten in 131 5, of Sempadi 
in 1386, and of Nafeb in 1388) after he had vastly incieased 
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his power by the acquisition of these wide lands of 'Austria' 
—namely Austria proper, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and ihe 
Tyrol, while he had held the imperial crown from 1273 onwards, 
s&ve between 1308 and 1438. 

More success attended the ufTorts of the Habsburgers to 
establish their sole rule in the Tyrol. These took place chiefly 
in the reign of Maximilian (Emperor from 1493 ^S^9t 
gnuid&tfaer of Cbaries v.). In 1500 he succeeded to the county 
of Gdiz by virtoe of an arrangement made with the h»t counts, 
his kinsmen. This inheritance meant for more than the meie 
addition of that county to his domains, for the counts held also 
the whole of the Pusterthal from Liens to near the Eisack valley, 
abore Brixen. Now the Pusterthal offers the direct route from 
Carinthia to the Brenner road, and it commands the Ampezzo 
Pass leading S. from Toblach towards Venice. Hence the 
possession of this region by another family (even if connedied 
by ties of blood) was very inconvenient for the Habsburgers, 
who, without it. were debarred from all communications between 
Carinthia and the Brenner route, save by a huge detour towards 
N. round the snowy crest of the Tauern and Zillerthal Alps, or 
by another, even more roundabout, to the S. of the Dolomites. 
These two lofty ranges enclose the Pusterthal on the N. and 
the S. respectively, and thus enhance its importance as the great 
highway from Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria, to the true and 
original Tyrol, to the middle Inn valley, and to the upper Adige 
and Eisack valleys. 

In 1505 (formally in 1507) Maximilian made other acquisitions 
in the Tyrol, this time from the House of Bavaria, which had 
been torn by a disputed succession. These included the fortress 
and the lordship of Kufstein, as well as the lordships of Kitsbtihel, 
and of Rattenbeiig^ with the Bavarian portion of the Zillerthal. 
These districts had belonged to Margaret Maultasch in right 
of her second husband, and had been handed over to her on 
her abdication, with reversion to the House of Bavaria. Hence 
Maximilian was only too eager to secure them, after they had 
once so narrowly missed his family, for, lying to the N.E. 
and £. of Innsbruck, they command the exit from Innsbruck 
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towards the plains. Now the Habsburgers had the whole of 

the routes over the Brenner nnd over the Arlberg in their own 
hands, while the Tyrolese frontier towards the N.E. was also 
well secured against those troublesome Bavarian neighbours. 

As we have noted more than once, Maximilian was unsucress- 
ful (1499) attempt to extend the !)owcr of his house 

towards the W. But to his successes towards the E. (1500) 
and the N.E. (1505) he added others to the S., which naturally 
carry us on to the third great phase through which the history 
of the Habsburgers in the Alps has passed. 

C— The 'Venetian Phase' 

The old Mark of Verona, which in 952 had been separated 
from Italy in order to be united to the duchy of Bavaria, and 
in 976 was transferred to that of Carinthia, had by the eleventh 
century been shorn of its fair proportions (it originally stretched 
from the Lake of Garda to the Isonso). On the W. the 
bishopric of Trent had in 1037 been cut off from Italy to form 
an ecclesiastical principality, which was politically German, 
while on the E. the Patriarch of Aquileia had succeeded in 
establishing his power over Friuli as a temporal ruler. The 
central portion of the old M:irk therefore was all that remamed 
(its S. bit gradually took Uie more modest name of March of 
Treviso), and practically again became a part of Italy and no 
longer of Germany. The Alpine jtortions of this remnant of 
the old Mark of Verona passed, aU«jr ihc inial break up of the 
Empire in 125c, into the possession of the Scala frnuily of 
Verona, which extended their rule to Vicenza, Belluno, Feltre, 
etc., so that by the early fourteenth century they were practically 
supreme in these parts. But this predominance was direatened 
on the S.E. by the Ouraras of Padua, and on the W. by the 
Visconti of Milan. In 1388 the Scala rule (which had lasted 
about one hundred and thirty years) cane to an end, the domains 
of that fanifly passing to the Viscootif who tricked the Carraras 
out of the shm promised to them. But after the death of Gian 
Galeazso Visconti in 1409 the power of his family was broken 
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for a time. The Carraras at once seized on Verona. But this 
excited the jealousy of the great state which had been steadily 
increasing in influence and authority in these regions, and 
was soon to swaliow up all these striving families. In 1339 
Venice had set foot on the mainland by its acquisition of 
Treviso and the March of that name. Now, in the struggle 
following Gian Galeazzo's death, it saw its opportunity, and it 
must be said that the Venetians made good use of the chance 
offered to them. In 1404 ihcy occupied Vicenza and the 
neighbouring region of Belluno aud Feltre (which from the 
tenth oentuiy had been governed by their bishops till these 
were replaced in rjax-a by the Scala fiunily), while in 1405 
they laid hands upon Verona also. It is true that Bellimo 
and Feltre were lost in 1411 to Sigismund, king of Hungaiy> 
(the later Emperor), bat they were won again in i43o» and 
henceforth formed part of the Venetian dominions. Stimuhited 
by these first sncoesses, Venice brought under her rule the 
whole of Friuli (1418-1420), the Patriarchs of Aqoileia being 
obliged to content themselves henceforth with being spiritual 
{HTinces. Next, in 1426, Venice pushed on to the W., and 
occupied Brescia, while in 142S she added Bergamo and its 
region. Her rule thus extended from the lower course of the 
Adda to near the course of the Isonzo. 

To us who are paying special attention to the history of the 
Alps, the most interesting point about these conquests by 
Venice is how they affected some of the villages in the Eastern 
Alps which, of late, have become well known to travellers — 
such as Primiero, Caprile, and Cortina d'Ampezzo, two of which 
are Austrian (Tyrolese) at present, while Caprile alone is Italian. 

Ivimicro long belonged to the Bishops of Feltre, but the 
discovery of iron mines near by led many persons to try to 
secure it for themselves, as lords under the suzerainty of the 
Inshops. In 1355 the Emperor Charles iv. erected Primiero 
into a separate lordship, which passed (with Feltre) in 1363 to 
the Ounaras of Padua. In 1373 this family ceded it (with 
Feltre) to the Habsburgers» who had recently become Counts of . 
the TyroL However, in 1384 the new owners gave back Feltre 
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(as we saw above it became Venetian in 1404) to the Carraxas, 
but reserved the lordship of FrimierOy which was thus cut off 
from Feltre^ and became part of the TyroL In 1401 they 
granted the district (with the stronghold of CasteUo della Pietta, 
destroyed by fire in 1675, the ruins being now inaccessible save 
by employing artificial means) to their chamberlain, George of 
Welsperg, whose descendants exercised jurisdiction there till 
1827, and still inhabit the region. Such is the way in which 
Primiero became Tyrolese, though one would naturally have 
expected it to become Venetian, and so Italian. 

CapriU, however, did become Venetian, and later Italian. 
It has always formed part of the district of Agordo, which 
belonc^ed for centuries to the Bishop of Belhmo (this *^ee was 
united with that of Feltre in 1 197, separated from it m 1462, 
and reunited to it in 1818). In the course of time the bishop's 
power became enfeebled, and he was replaced by a rapid 
succession of lords till in 1360 the district came lu the Carraras 
of Padua- It was in the hands of the Habsburgers (as Counts 
of the Tyrol) from 1384 to 1386, but was lost (with all their 
lands) by the Carraras in 1388 to liic Visconti. They held it 
till 1402, and in 1404 Agordo, with Caprile, was taken by the 
Venedans at the same time as Belluno and Feltre. The 
Tyrolese frontier is, of course, only a little way from Caprile at 
the present day, because the upper portion of the Cordevole 
valley (called Buchenstein) belonged to the Bishop of Brixen 
(that is, to the Tyrol), and so has had a history entirely different 
from those of Caprile and of Agorda 

The case of CorHna and the Ampezzo valley is utterly dis- 
similar* In 1500 the Habsburgers inherited, as part of the 
coun^ of Gorz, the Pusterthal, and so Toblach, with the valley 
running up S. to the Ampezzo Pass. The other side of the 
pass (with, therefore, complete command of the great highway 
from the Tyrol to Venice) was occupied for a while in 1509, 
though only definitively acquired in 15 17, forming part of the 
spoils won by Maximilian of Habsburg from Venire (which, in 
1420 had taken it from Aquileia, to whom it had belonged since 
1335) at the end of the war of the League of Cambray. 
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Hence it is that thoitgb Primiero, Caprite^ and Cortiiia ne 
aU on the S. slope of the Alpine chain, and so might he 

expected to he all now Italian, and Venetian in the pas^ this 
is really the case with Caprile alozie> for Primiero was never 
Venetian, and Cortina was early lost to Venice. Yet, as efefjr 
traveller in the Dolomites knows, the political frontier passes, 
to this day, quite close to all three spots, for hy an historical 
accident two of them belong to a. Ccrman s[;caking state, though 
in each Italian is the mother ton l^ul- of ihc inhabitants. 

An early conquest of Venetian territory by the Habsburgers 
was that of the lower Val Sugana (which joins, at Primolano, 
the Primiero valley), taken by them in 141 3, though nominally 
held till 1670 under the suzeraiiiiy of the Bishop of Feltre. 
Besides Ampezzo, Maximilian in 1517 obtained from Venice 
(he had occupied them in 1509) the towns of Roveredo and 
Ala (later, in 1576, given to the Bishop of Trent, when the 
Habsburgers fonnatty acknowledged the temporal ' principality of 
Trent '), together with some neighbouring villages, all S. of Trent 
in the Adige valley. These acquisitions of 15 17, together with 
Ampeoo valley and the Val Sugana, were formed (151S) into 
a district named the 'welsche Coofinien' or *Confinen' (that 
is, the Italian-speaking boider-lands). It was annexed to the 
Tyrol (not to the bishopric of Trent, which, till 1803, was not 
formally subject to the HabsburgeisX <^d formed a sort of 
* buffer ' region between the German-speaking Tyrol and the 
Italian-sp>eaking domains of Venice. It should, too, be borne 
in mind that at that time the Trentino was not nearly as 
Italianised as it is at present. From 1027 onward it had formed 
a part of Germany, not of Italy, while Felix Faber, a German 
pilgrim who visited the cily of I rent in 1483, tells US that then 
the lower city was purely German in character. 

But these acquisitions by the Habsburgers at the cost of 
Venice represent ljut nibblings at the long-coveted Venetian 
duuiuuons. By liie Treaty of Canipoforrnio (1797) Napoleon 
(or, strictly speaking, the French Republic) put an end to the 
independent exbtence of Venice as a sovereign state. The 
western poni<m of her territory, W. of the lower Adige 
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(Bergamo and Brescia), was ihvn annexed to the Cisalpine 
Republic (which in 1805 became the kingdom of Italy, under 
Napoieon himself), while the eastern portion (inciudmg the 
Bellunese and Friuli, with Venice itself) was handed over to 
the ilabsburgers. But in 1805, at the Teace of i'ressburg, the 
Habsburgers lost these rich plains, which were annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy. However, in 181 5 they recovered the 
districts lost in 1805, and leceived, for the first time, the W€$km 
portion (Bergamo and Brescia) of the Venetian state, so that 
they now held the whole of the Venetian dominions. This 
accession of territory completed (for by that time, as we shall 
see presently, they had also obtained the secularised bishopric 
of Trent), their occupation (1814-1859) of the mUnt^tm of 
the Eastern Alps, including both slopes of all the great Alpine 
passes included therein. The Italian possessions of the 
Habsburgers in N. Italy (the Milanese and the Veneto) were 
joined together in the ' Lombardo- Venetian kingdom.' But 
in 1859 the Milanese, and the western portion (Bergamo and 
Brescia) of the Veneto, were lost to the kmp; of Sardinia (in 
i86t to become the king of United Italy), while in 1866 the 
rest of the Veneto was handed over to the new kingdom of 
Italy. Thus ended the * Venetian Phase * of the history of 
the Habsburgers. They kept only the bishopric of Trent, and 
the *welsche Confinien,' a mere fragment of their territories 
between 1814 and 1859. It should be noted Loo that in 1866 
the districts ceded by Austria were precisely those formerly 
held by Venice. That is the historical reason why such 
Italian spots as AquOeia, and Gort^ and (to a certain extent) 
Trieste, are still Austrian, and have not become Italian, 
forming (with the Tkentino) what is called * Italia Irredenta,' 
though, strictly speaking, Ibr many centuries no part of these 
regions has been in Italy. 

The loss in 1859 of the Berg^unasca meant the loss by the 
Habsbttigers of the W. slope of the Tonale Pass (leading from 
Trent to the head of the Val Camonica, or the Oglio valley). 
In the same year they also lost to Italy the Valtelline, with 
Bormio and Cbiavenna (in short, the opper valley of the Adda)i 
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which they had received in 1815 (these districts, lost to the 
Grisons in 1797, had belonged, first to the Cisalpine Republic, 
and then to the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy). 1 bus they 
lost not merely the W. slope of the Stelvio Pass (from the 
Tyrol to the Valtelline)t over which the Austrian GoTem- 
meat had constiucted, 1820-5, * magnificent caniage load, 
the highest (9055 It) in the Alps, to connect two bits of their 
dominions, but also both sides of the Apnea Pass (3875 ft.), 
a low and very easy pass (traversed by a carriage road) whidi 
leads from the bead of the Val Camooica to the ValteUine. 

With these two partial eiceptions, and the S. slope of the 
Plocken or Monte Croce Pass (4462 ft., from Carinthiato Friuli), 
lost in I $66, the Habsburgers still hold all the great Alpine 
passes in the Eastern Alps, so that our scheme of considen'ng 
that the political history of the Eastern Alps is but a portion of 
that of the Habsbtirgers is fully justified. 



The Alpine Lands of the Habsburgers duriug the Napoleonic 
Bra. — During the few but terrible years that extend from 1803 
to 1S14 the lot of the Habsburgers, in their hereditary Alpine 
lands (we have mentioned the fortunes of the Venelo above) 
was a very chequered one. In 1801, indeed, they had been 
forced to hand over to France the lordship of Tarasp in the 
Lower Engadine (which France transferred in 1803 to the 
Swiss Confederation), but in 1803 they had gained an 
enormous accession of territory — the secularised bishoprics of 
Trent and Brixen (of which die lands bad so long formed 
'enclaves' in their Tyrolese possessions) as well as the arch- 
bishopric of Salzburg (including the secularised priory of Austin 
Canons at Berchtesgadeo, founded in tio8): it was founded 
in the siscth century and had been a metropolitan see since 798, 
but was now secularised and made into a new electorate for 
the Emperor's brother, the Archduke Ferdinand (formerly 
from 1 791 to 1801 Grand Duke of Tuscany). 

But they paid bitterly for their short and disastrous war 
against Napoleon in 1805, which was ended by the humiliating 
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Peace of Pressburg. Now they lost, and that too to their 
secular enemy, Bavaria, which was the ally of Napoleon, not 
merely the Tyrol (already held 1342 to 1363 by the Bavarian 
second husband of Margaret Maultascb), but also the Vorarlberg, 
the bishoprics of Trent and lirixen, and the lordship of Rhazuns 
in the Grisons. The one gleam of light was the annexation of 
the electorate of Salzburg (which Ferdinand was compelled to 
give up for the newly created crand-duchy of Wiirzhurg), and 
that meant much, for it included the upper Zillerthal, the 
Brixenthal, and the territory of Berchtesgaden, as well as 
IVindiacli Matrei and the Pinzgau, all regions which projected 
into Tyrolese teiritoiy in a most uncomfortable way. In 
1809-ibk however, though the Habsbuigers lost Salzburg to 
Bavaria, as well as a part of Carinthia and all Camiola to the 
French Empire (which added them to other districts and gave 
to the oooglomeration the name of the * Illyrian Provinces *), 
they had the satisfaction of seeing that Bavaria did not &re 
much better, for she lost the bishopric of Trent and a bit of 
that of Brizen (up to Botzen) to the Napoleonic kingdom of 
Italy, as well as Khazuns to France (it came to the Grisons in 
1815). But after the fall of Napoleon the Habsburgers regained 
(1814-16) almost all their lost dominions — the Tyrol, the 
Vorarlberg, Salzburg, (including the "whole of the Zillerthal), the 
bishoprics of Trent and Brixen (at) these from Bavaria) as 
well as Carniola and Carinthia (from I'rance). One odd little 
loss to Austria must, however, be recorded. By some accident, 
in 18 1 4, the Austrian diplomatists, when drawing up the list 
of the territories which Bavaria was to hand over to them, 
forgot to mention the district of Berchtesgaden (which had 
beconie Bavarian in 1810); it, therefore, remains Bavarian to 
this day, though it juts awkwardly into Austrian territory. Such 
are the Ta^uies of historical geography, the study of which 
clears up many puzzling temtorial arrangements, which, at first 
sight, seem contrary to common>sense and to any theory of 
* natural frontiers.' 
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(ii) The Bavarian Highlands 

We must now for a moment turn our thoughts backwards in 
order to consider briefly the fortunes of the duchy of Bavaria, 
after, in 976, it had lost successively the East Mark, the North 
Mark, and the South Mark. Its dimensions were thus much 
shrunken, and continued to shrink as the power of the Bishop 
aS Biixea and of the Archlnafaop of Salibtiig grew and increased, 
for that meant the k>ss of the fntiue Tyrol and the (utuie 
Saldnng. The duchy came back in iocs to the German king, ' 
who kept it till 1061 in his own hands or those of his lelations. 
Bttt in 1070 it passed to the Gaelfs. Henceforward its history 
HHS much disturbed tiU the Emperor in ri8o dethroned Heniy 
the lion, and g^ve the much shrunken duchy to one of his 
adherents, Otto of Wittelsbach (a castle — destroyed in IS09 — 
near Aichach, N.E. of Augsburg), whose descendants reign in 
Bavaria to-day. This dynasty r es to re d peace to the countiy, 
and, though much hampered by the many lines into which 
it split up, gradually won back much of the territory that had 
been lost. It little by little gathered in the l^inds of vnrioiis 
noble families which became extinct, in particular in 1248, the 
wide Bavarian possessions of the Counts of Andechs (whose 
Tyrolese fiefs then reverted to the Bishop of Brixen). In 1255 
we first hear of the division of the land into Upper Ravana 
(which alone concerns us here) and Lower Bavaria, the last 
joined to the Palatinate of the Rhine. By the early fourteenth 
century the Dukes of Bavaria of the new line had extended 
their limits as far as the crest of the mountain chain that shuts 
in, on the N., the Inn valley between Innsbruck and Landeck, 
but they did not yet hold the entire N« slope of this chain. 
The highest point of prosperity was reached when the duke 
became^ under the name of Louis iy., German king in 13 r4 
and Emperor in 158B (d. 1347), for not merely did he hold his 
patrimony* but also (from 1394 onwards) the North Mark (or 
Brandenburg, lost to his fiimily in 1373), while his son had also 
the Tyrol (1343-1363) as the second husband of Maigaret 
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Maultasch. But in 1505 (formally in 1507), after a war of 
succession, Bavaria had to give up to the Habsburgers (as we 
saw above) Kufstein, Kitzbiihel, Kaiienberg, and the liavarian 
bit of the Zillerthal — these had reverted to Bavaria on the 
death of Margaret Maultasch (1369), but were never held 
permanentljr by Bftvaria again, din kus meaning that of the 
right bank of the Inn and of the S.E. bit of old Bavaria. Some 
consolation was afforded by the elevation of Bavaria to an 
Electorate in 16331 a dignity then taken from the younger or 
Palatinate line of the bouse. In 1567 (1575) the lordship of 
Hohenschwangau, E. of Ftissen) and in 1734 that of Hohen- 
ivaldeck (E. of the Tegerasee) were acquired, thus further 
completing and strengthening the S. or Alpine frontier of 
Bavaria. But it was in i8o3'5 that Bavaria made large per- 
manent additions to its territory (without taking count of the 
temporary occupation of certain districts, mentioned under 
the section relating to the Habsburgers in the Napoleonic era). 
In 1803 it acquired the secularised bishopric of Freising (in 
particular the county of Werdenfels, which included Mittenwald, 
Partenkirchen, etc., and so one slope of the Zugspitze), and also 
that of Augsburg (this meant for the first time an advance to 
the left bank of the Lech, long the Bavarian W. fruiiucr, and on 
past Flissen and Oberstdorf to the rij^ht Ijank of tiie Illcr). In 
1805, besides a royal crown (assuuied on January i, iSo6) and 
the temporary possession of the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, etc., it per- 
manently won from the Habsburgers the county of Konigsegg- 
Eotbenfels (on the left bank of the Iller), the lordship of Hoheneck 
(with Weiler), just W. of the former, and the old Imperial Free 
city of Lindau, on the N.K shore of the Lake of Constance^ 
which was thus reached (though scarcely more than touched) 
after many years of effort (Let us note in passing that in 1805 
Bavaria also got the old Imperial Free city of Buchhorn, on the 
N.E. shore of the lake and a little to the N.W. of Lindau : but 
in 1810 it had to give it up to Napoleon's ally, Wiirttembetg, 
whose ruler became king, like his neighbour of Bavaria, on 
January i, 1806, and rechristened this acquisition in hi«? own 
honour as ' Fhedrichshafen These acquisitions rounded off 

K 
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the Bavarian frontier towards iheS.W. and the Vorarlberg, while 
the retention of Berchtesgadcu and its territory (got from the 
Habsburgers in 1S09, but not restored in 1S14) completed the 
Bav£uian frontier at its S.E. corner. 

It was thus in 1805 only tbat the Watzmann (8901 ft) became 
wholly Bavarian, and in 1803 that the Zugspitze (9738 ft) attained 
the honour of being (as to its E. slope at least) Bavarian, and so 
now the loftiest summit within the German Empire. But to the 
S.W. rises the higher Farseierspitse (9968 ft.), which is whoUy 
within the Tyrol (therefore Austrian), while the other two loftiest 
peaks in the N. limestone ranges« the Dachstein (9830 ft.) 
and the Hochkonig (9639 ft.), rise much further to the £., the 
latter being wholly within the Salzburg district, while 
the former is the meeting-point of Upper Austria, Salzburg, and 
Styria. It will thus be seen that Bavaria, and so ' Germany * 
as distinguished from ' Austria,' can claim but part of one 
slope of the outermost and lowest limestone range of the Alps, 
so that the plaintive lament of the German writer, quoted in 
the preceding Chapter (p. 60), is completely justiiied, and even 
justitiable. 

Political Peaks (£astero Alps) 

At the end of the conesponding section relating to the 
Central Alps, It was pointed out that £. of the Bemina Pass 
the physical and the political frontiers are all but utterly distinct. 
This phenomenon appears also in the Eastern Alps, and for a 
similar zeason, namely the annexation to the possessions of the 
Habsburgers (as to Switzerland or Italy in the case of the Central 
Alps) of lands which lie to the N. or S. of the great * divide' of 
the Alps. Such are the bishoprics of Trent and of Brixen (as to 
its S. portion), the archbishopric of SaUbuig and the county of 
Gdrz (as regards the Pusterthal). 

Hence from the Reschen Scheideck Pass the physical frontier 
runs alonp^ the crest of the snowy regions of the Oetzthal, 
Stubaithal, and Ziilerthal ranges; of course, the whole of each of 
these groups is Austrian, though occasionally shared by two or 
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more provinces of that Empire. Some of the higher summits 
are on the divide itself, so the Weisskiigel (i2,?9i ft.) in the 
Oetzthal group, and the Hochfcilcr ( 1 1,559 ft.) in the Zillerthal 
Alps. But some seem to take pleasure in rising a littie ^^ ;ly lo 
the N. or to the S. of the main divide. Thus the Wiidspitze 
(12,382 ft ) in the ()( t thai Alps, and the Zuckerhiitl (11,520 
ft.) in the Stubaithal Alps, each being the loftiest in its par- 
ticular region, rise N. of it. 

Some geographers consider that the main divide of the Alps 
£. of the ZiUer^l group is formed by the Tauem range, which 
is undoubtedly the loildest ridge. Here, too, a phcoomenoii 
similar to those akeady noted occurs— of its higher sommits 
the DMiherrenspitze (11,500 ft.) and the Gross Venediger 
(is,oo8 ft.) rise on the divide itself, but, further E., the Gtoss 
Glockner (12,461 ft.) stands on a spur to its S., while the Gross 
Wiesbachhom (11,713 ft) stands on a spur to the N. of the 
great divide. The name of the Dreiherrenspitae comes from 
the fact that in olden days the boundaries of Uie Tyrol, Salzburg, 
and Gorz (the Pusterthal or Carinthian bit) met on its summit, 
while the Gross Venediger was so called as it also bordered on 
the county of Gorz (inherited by the Habsbui^ers in 1500), 
which occupies a portion of the territory formerly held by the 
ancient Ven*_^ti, though never by the city of Venire. 

Other geographers hold that the real main nd^e of the Alps 
follows the watershed. From the Dreiherrenspitze this dips S., 
passes over the Hochgall (11,287 ft., the highest point of the 
Rieserferner group), and rejoins the political frontier a little N.E. 
of the Drei Zinnen. Thence tlie watershed and the political fron- 
tier continue in company for some time, the Monte Pcralba (i>829 
ft), in the Carnic Alps, rising to the S. of the main ridge, on 
which, however, are tiie two highest points of the Carnic Alps, 
the Monte Coglians (9128 ft.) and the Kellerwand (9x05 ft.) as 
well as Monte Canin (8471 ft.) in the Julie Alps. Near the 
Pkedil Pass and Monte Canhi the main ndgt (leaving the 
political frontier) bears E», and rises in the Manhart (8786 ft.) and 
in the Teigtou (9400 ft.), the cu lmin a tin g pomt of the &£. Alps 
in general), though the two loftiest summits of the Karawanlcas 
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Alps, the Stou (7346 ft.) and the Grintouc (8429 ft.), are on 
a great E. spur. But the poHtical frontier (largely conventional 
for historical reasons) bears S. trom near the Predil Pass (N.E. 
of Montu Canin), and keeping W. of Gorz, reaches the shores of 
the Hadn.itic a little to the W. of Aquileia. 

It will thus be seen that the physical frontier leaves to the S. 
the whole of the Ortlefi Adamello, and Dolomite Alps, and this 
for the historical tmsods given above — these groups rise in the 
Brixen, Ttentino^ or Venetian districts. Of course the poHHaU 
fatmiierilaoUXicmz (roughly speaking) a watershed, that, namely, 
which firom the Stelvio runs S. to the head of the Lake of Garda; 
this frontier then makes a great circle to the N.E., K, and S.E. 
(to the S. are the Bellunese and Friuli, both now Italian and not 
Austrian), till it passes E. of Cividale and W. of Gorz, before 
reaching the coast of the Hadriatic just W. of Aquileia. But 
we find that the highest suomiits often do not rise even on this 
secondary watershed (so to call it). In the Ortler group, the 
Konigsspitze (12,655 ft.) and the Monte Cividale (12,382 
ft.) do rise on it, and so are half Tyrolese and half Itnlian 
(in the county of Bormio, so were half Swiss or in the Gnsons, 
1512-1797), but the Ortler itself (i 2,802 ft.) — the loftiest summit 
in the Tyrol and so in the Eastern Alps — is a little to the N., 
and so is wholly Tyrolese. In the Adamello group, the 
Adamello ( 1 1,66 1 ft.) itself is W. of the political frontier, and 
so is wholly Italian and Ber^amascjue (therefore Venetian from 
1428 to 1797), while the Presanella (i 1,694 ft.) and the Car^ 
Alto (11,369 ft.) are to the E. of the political frontier, and 
so are wholly within the Austrian Trentino, as are also the 
Brenta Dolomites (culminating in the Cima Tosa, 10^420 ft), 
still fiuther to the E. Among the Dolomites the glorious rode 
needles of the Rosengarten (which culminate in the Kesselkogel, 
9846 ft,\ the Langkofel (10^497 ft), and the other Grodnerthal 
peiju are to the W. of the politfeal frontier, and so are 
now wholly Tyrolese, as formerly included in the territory of the 
Bishop of Trent. The Pala di San Martsno (9831 ft ) is by 
a curious freak wholly Austrian (since 1373, like the Primiero 
valley), but the Sass Maor (9259 it), the Cima di Vezaana 
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(10,470 ft.) — ^the Cimone della Pala, 10,453 ft., rises on a N.W. 
Spur, and so is wholly Austrian — and the Marmolata (11,024 
ft.), the highest of all Dolomites, are on the political frontier, 
and so half in the Tyrol, and half in the Bellunese (now 
Italian, but formerly Venetian). On the other hand, the Monte 
Civetta (10,564 ft.) and the Pelmo (10,397 ft.) rise to the 
E. of the political frontier, and so are wholly in Italy (i.e. 
in the Bellunese). Of the Cortina Dolomites the Antelao 
(10,706 ft.) is S. of the frontier, in the Bellunese, and so wholly 
Italian, while the Tofana (10,633 ft.) is W. of the frontier, 
and so wholly Tyrolese. But the Sorapiss (10,594 ft.), Monte 
Cristallo (10,496 ft.), and the Drei Zinnen (9853 ft.) are all 
on the political frontier, and so are half Tyrulcbc (since 1517) 
and half in the Bellunese (and so were half Venetian from 1404 
till 1797). Farther E., the Monte Peralba (8829 ft.) is S. of 
the main watershed, and so wholly Italian, though as it rites to 
the W. of the frontier between the Bellunese and Frinli, h is 
entirely in the former district But Monte Coglians (9128 ft.) 
and the Kellerwand (9105 ft.) rise on the political frontier be* 
tween Austrian Caiinthia and Italian Friuli. Monte Canin (847 1 
ft.), too^ rises on the political ftontier between Italian Friuli and 
the Austrian county of Gorz. But the Manhart (8786 ft.) and 
the Teiglou (9400 ft.) are wholly Austrian (rising on the frontier 
between Carniola, E., and the county of Gorz, W.), as are the 
Stou (7346 ft.) and the Grintouc (8429 ft.), which are on the 
frontier between Carinthia, N., and Carniola, S., the EL flank 
of the last named being claimed by Styria. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GREAT HISTORICAL PASSES OF THE ALPS 

THE Alps form a mighty barrier between Italy and Uie 
outer world. But this barrier can be either turned at its 
W» or B. eitremity (this nas the course probably taken by the 
eariiest harbarian invaders) or boldly forced at one or the other 
point It is with the hitter method that we are here concerned* 
Now it is an altogether erroneous idea to imagine that a moim^ 
tain ridge (whether it be the main watershed of the Alps or a 
secondary nmge) always separates in a very marked degree the 
inhabitants living on one slope from those living on the other. 
To hurried travellers iirom the plains this may seem to be the 
case. But history teaches us that passes rather bring together 
the regions situated on their opposite slopes, so that often these 
are linked together by far closer bonds than with other districts 
towards which they mii^ht sfcm to be naturally attracted by 
reason of easier communications. Instances of this are afforded 
by the Mont Gencvre, which joined under one ruler (the 
Dauphin of the Vicnnois, later the king of France) the valleys 
lying to its E. and to its W., and that till 1713 ; or the Great St. 
Bernard, by means of which the valley of Aosta was long con- 
necLcd wiili Burgundy to the N., rather than with Italy to the 
S. ; or the St. Gotthard, which unites the Swiss Cantons of Uri 
and Tessin with each other ; or the Brenner, that has greatly 
helped to create the Tyrol, which sits astride of this mountain 
ridge. No doubt it is true that in some cases mountain passes 
have affozded to the men on one slope the chance of conquering 
and subjtigpting those on the other. But our point is rather 

that, given an original conquest or emigration or what not, dis^ 
no 
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tricts which are physically separated by a more or less lofty 
mountain ridge have, later on, frequently shared the same his- 
torical fortunes, and even now are joined together under the 
same niler. In fact, one is almost tempted to venture on the 
paradox that mountain ranges unite rather than divide, while a 
physical obstacle in a valley will prove far more potent by cuttmg 
off the Idwci from the higher portion (witness such cases as the 
Chibune valley, the Val de Bagnes, the Avers valley, tlic upper 
Inn valley, the composite valley known as the Pusterthal, and so 
on). Of course, Ifte all pandoxes, die one we ba^e put farth ia 
not uniFenally true. But it is troe in a sufficiently Urge number 
of cases to justify us in throwing it at the heads of our leadecst 
for the end and object of a paiadox is first to startle, then to 
induce a more carefbl eiamination of the subject in hand, and 
so to biing out new aspects of the matter, or to throw Ixesh light 
on well-known &cts. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that with the single exception of 
the Sqttimer (with which the Spliigen was often confounded 
in the pages of older writers) no pass in the Central Alps 
(that is, between the Simplon and the Reschen Schetdeck) 
across the main watershed was known, or at any rate frequented, 
till tht* early Middle Ages. In short, the CeiUral Alps were not 
opLHud towards Italy till a comparatively recent datt-, though 
now one need only think of the St. Gotthard to realise ii«nv com- 
pletely things have altered in this respect. Further, as Ix iwcen 
the passes in the Western Alps (Col de Tenda to the Simplon) 
and tlioijc ui ihe Easlcrn Alps (Rcsclien Scheideck to the Fredil 
and the Radstadter Tauern) there were several marked points of 
difierence. One is that in the Western Alps there was a great 
river-valley (that of the Rhone) with several btancfaes (for 
instance the Durance and the Is^re) which afibided easy access 
firom the Meditenanean (which is almost touched by the Mari- 
time Alps) to the valleys of the W. slope of the Alps, and thus 
caused them to lie open to attack or to occupation by the first 
comer who profited by this great natural highway. But in the 
Eastern Alps no river flows down towards the Hadnatic, save 
the Adige^ which is there the counterpart of the Rhone: the 
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other rivers flow away eastwards (think of the Inn, the Drave, 
and the Save), and being separated from the sea by several 
ranges, cannot be used as highways from the sea u> ilic valleys 
on the E. slope of the Alps as is the case with that of the Rhone. 
A second point of difference between the Western and Eastern 
ends of the Alps is that the latter was for centuries a hofder- 
land or 'march' towards, at varying dates, the strange tribes of 
the Magyars, the SUtTOnians, and the T^ks, and therefore, like 
all frontier lands, was unsettled, exposed to incursions, and not 
attractive to peaceful dwellers, ready and able to cultivate and 
to civilise it. How far different was the case in the Western 
Alps, where the rich and wdl'Cultivated plains of Gaul, teeming 
with Roman civilisation, seemed to invite attack, while there were 
secure, uninterrupted, and peaceful communications with Italy. 
Once again it is noteworthy that at the W. end of the Alpine 
chain the main watershed consists of one ridge and so is easily 
crossed. At the E. end of the Alpine chain, however, two or 
even three ridges (spreading out like the sticks of a fan) have to 
be crossed before the journey from the plains on the N. to those 
on the S. is completed. For instance, by means of the Mont 
Gencvre, the Mont Cenis, or either of the St. Bernards, the 
crossing of a single pass led from Gaul to Italy. But in the 
Eastern Alps the mediaeval highway from Augsburg to Afilan 
crossed successively three ranges by the Fern, the Reschen 
Scheideck, and the Umbrall Passes, while the route from Salz- 
burg to Venice had similarly to traverse the Lueg gorge, the 
Radstiidter Tanem, and then other the Ampezzo, the Plodcen, 
the PtedO, or the Pontebba (Salfiiitz) Passes. Nowadays, for 
political considerations, the great railway line from Vienna to 
Trieste is carried under four ranges by as many tunnels — ^beneath 
the Pyhm and the Hohe Tauem Passes, next pierdng the Kara- 
wankas Alps, and finally the Julie Alps by the Wochein tunnel. 
One reason, no doubt, for the fact of such complicated routes in 
the Eastern Alps has been already pointed out — the rivers there 
flow eastwards and not southwards, so that instead of simply 
mounting a single valley to the pass at its head, it was necessary 
to cross three roughly parallel ridges, thus descending into may> 
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hap deep cut river beds, and twice rcasccnclmg out of them, 
this cuurse rendering the traverse of this porUon of the Alps very 
toilsome, even though the passes themselves may be easier and 
lower than at the W. end of the Alpine chain. Yet there were 
also drawbacks in the Western Alps. If the main watershed 
consisted of but one ridge it was often necessary (if one came 
from the W.) to cross a second in order to reach the foot of the 
former, if one desired to avoid a great detour by following a long 
and winding river-valley in all its length. For instance, in order 
to reach the W. foot of either the Col de rArgentiiie or the 
Mont Genivre direct from the Rhone valley, it is necessary to 
cross a second pass (whether near Gap or by the Col du 
Lautaret) to gain the Dmance valley, whence both passes lead 
to Italy. Herein an enormous advantage lay with other passes 
to which a single valley led up straight from the plains on the 
W., and hence the mediaeval Mont Cenis finally beat the Roman 
Mont Gen^vre out of the field. So, too, the Roman Great St 
Bernard beat the mediaeval Simplon (till the latter got a high- 
road made over it). Similarly, in the Central Alps the St. Gott- 
hard and the Septimer became the great highways when the 
Alps were better known, the journey over the neighbouring 
passes, such as the T,nkmanier, the San Bernardino, the Julicr- 
Maloja, etc., involvmg far more labour and time. In ihc 
Eastern Alps the Brenner enjoys a similar advantage over its 
neighbours. 

The political importance which attached to the possession of 
Alpine passes is so obvious thai we need not dwell upon it at 
leng^. The long struggle for the ValtelUne (or upper valley of 
the Adda) between 1620 and 1639 shows this, for by it the 
Milanese and Imperial lines of the House of Habsburg could 
communicate and help each other, while the obfect of their 
enemies (whether Ftench or Swiss) was to block this highway^ 
So^ too, Napoleon, *that great master of practical geography,' as 
Mr. Ball calls him, took very good care to secure his hdd on the 
Vallais, and thus on the Great St Bernard and Simplon Passes 
~fn>m xdoA to 1810 it was formed into a Rhodanic Republic, 
quite distinct from the Helvetic Republic (of which it formed 
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part from 1798 to 1802), while from iSio to t 8 14 it was simply 
the * Departcmcnt du Snni Ion' of the 1 nch Empire. Amuch 
earlier case of the imporr mrc attached to the holdmg of the 
passes over the Alps is afforded by the special care as to this 
point shown by Charles the Great when elaborating a scheme 
(never carried out, owing to the death of two of the intended 
beneficiaries) for the division of his Empire (which, as we have 
before pointed out, included the entire chain of the Alps) among 
hU three sons in 806. The eldest son, Charles (d 81 1) wu to 
feceive on his father's death the old Fianldsh realm ; Pippin, the 
second son (d. Sio), Italy, Bavaria, and Rsetia; and the youngest 
son, Louis (who alone surrived his lather, and is known in history 
as Louis the PionsX ^ ^ corresponds to £. and S. 

Fnnce (inchiding Savoy). The Empire beiog thus partitioned 
out^ Charles continues : ' This division is so arranged that Charles 
and Louis may have a route into Italy open to them so as to 
assist their brother, if occasion arise, Charles through the valley 
of Aosta, which belongs to his kingdom, and Louis through the 
valley of Susa, while Pippin is to have his going out and his 
cominc^ in through the Noric Alps and past Coire.' It will be 
seen tli U the Innds received by each son were so disposed as to 
allow of the command of the several passes named — Charles 
had thr (jreat St. Bernard, and Louis the Mont Gencvre and 
the Moiu Cenis, while Pippin held the later Tyrol, and also the 
route past Coire, the Brenner and Septimer Passes being here 
meant. 

The enumeration of the Alpine passes thus secured by Charles 
the Great to his heirs is not merely interesting as showing us which 
Here then the most firequented, but also because none of these 
passes is described by any spedal name, the route being indicated 
simply by stating the valley or the region of the Alps through 
which it passed, or the important Alpine dty which was neces- 
sarily visited in the course of the journey. In fact, the modern 
practice of attributing special names to Alpine passes does not 
come in vogue till the eariy Middle Ages. Hence in trying to 
trace out, say, the journey of an Emperor or great eeelesiastic 
across the Alps^ we have to note the towns by which he passed 
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and tlie valleys which he traversed. There are very few excep- 
tions to this general rule, which ohtains to some extent even in 
the early Middle Ages, so that considerable patience has to be 
exercised in this matter. As we should expect, it is the more 
westt riy passe*; from Italy to Transalpine Gatil which are first 
mentioneti by special names, e.g. the Mont CkriLvre, the Mont 
Cenis, and the two St. Bernards. These were ' tlirough routes/ 
and so had to be distinguished from the minor highways. Only 
fugitives and very cunning military commanders, for similar 
reasons of secrecy, used these side tracks. It is remarkable 
how many of tho old Roman uid medimd passes still retain 
their predomtDance in modem times, even though, inter se^ the 
popularity of one may decline, or that of another may increase — 
in short, there are ' fashions' in Alpine passes, as well as in most 
other matters pertainmg to mankind. 

Before entering on an account (which mnst be brie^ as be- 
fits onr limits) of the chief Alpine passes, we must lay down 
some rule or principle by which to distinguish a ' great historical 
pass' from a minor one. This is not so easy a task as it seems 
to be at first sight. Obviously we must place in the forefront 
the principal passes across the main divide of the Alps, those, 
in other words, which connect the outer world with fair Italy. 
But since to the epithet * {^reat ' we have added that of 'historical,* 
it follows that in these pages it is the historical part piayed by 
any pass, and not merely its topK>graphical features (directness, 
easiness, luwness), wh:cli must guide us m making our selection — 
whether the historical importance of the pass be due to military, 
to commercial, to tconomic al, or to political reasons. This 
qualification of 'historical ' implies further thai we cannot, as 
some writers urge, leave wholly out of sight those passes which 
do not timvetse the main divide of the Alps, but cross its lateral 
ridges^ The international importance of these passes may not 
be so great as in the case of the former dass, but then: historical 
importance (particuhurly in the case of shiftings of the popuU* 
tion, etc.) may be even greater. Hence we propose to include 
both classes in the following brief survey, though, of comae, it is 
tmpoetible to ennmemie all the passes which have played a 
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part in purely local history. Our choice has been based on 
a very wide and detailed personal knowledge of !)oth classes 
of passes (though less detailed in the Eastern Alps than in 
the two other divisions of the chain), and it is hoped that no 
really ' historical pass ' has been omitted. But, of course, the 
passes over the main divide will claim most of our attention, 
the others having to be content with a more or less cursory 
mention. 

As we have indicated elsewhere, the knowledge of the Alpine 
passes possessed by the Romans has, in in oar opinioDj been 
vastly exaggerated. That practical race did not stop to admire 
the beauties of nature^ but laced the honors of the mountains 
for purely business reasons — military, administratiTe, or com- 
mercial : it was only after the spread of Christianity that pilgrims 
and ecclesiastics swelled the throng of travellers over the Alps, 
on their way to or from the * threshold of the Aposdes,' Rome, 
the tnie centre of Western civilisation in all respects. Still, as 
it is mainly from Roman writers (with an occasional Greek 
geographer, like Strabo) that we owe our first more or less 
detailed knowledge (however imperfect) of the Alpine passes, 
it is best to ronsidcr which passes are actually mentioned by 
them or in the Itineraries, or in surviving inscriptions. We 
exclude in each case the so-called pass by the Maritime Alps, 
which is simply the way along the shore of the Mediterranean 
from Genoa to Marseilles, traversing one of tht- last spurs 
(i4yo ii.) of the Alps at Turbie, above Monaco, and is not a 
pass in the modern sense of the term, though it does cross the 
main divide of the Alps that runs S. from the Mont ClajMer. 
Materials latt for tracing out the gradual spread of the know- 
ledge of the Alpine passes* a subject which would be most 
interesting^ if only it were possible to treat it adequately. 

Strabo (first century a.d.) reports that Polybios (second 
century B.c.)^the passage hais been preserved to us by Strabo 
only—enimierated (besides the pass through the country of 
the Liguriaos, i.e. the Turbie route) three passes across the 
AlpS'-fiist that through the country of the Taurini, 'which 
was crossed by Hannibal,' then that through the country of 
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the Salassi, and finally thai through the country of the Ra;ti. 
These routes seem to be the Mont Genevre {fwt the Mont 
Cenis, for reasons to be mentioned presently), the Great (though 
possibly the Little) St. Bernard, and the Brenner. Servius 
(early fifth century A.D.) commentinL: on a passage of Virgil's 
. Lncid (book. X. liDC 13), quotes the statement (preserved to us 
only by this citation) of Varro (first century b.c.) that in the 
Alps ol Gftul (il^., roughly speaking, the Western Alps of this 
wock) there ivece five passes known to him, one being that 
through the country of the Liguiians— the others are described 
with a precise though tantalising vagueness as that which Hanni- 
bal crossed, that which was traversed by Pompey on his way to 
the war in Spain, that by which Hasdrubal came from Gaul 
to Italy, and finally that through the Graian Alps. The last 
named is clearly the Little St Bernard, while the rest, though 
clearly all in the Western Alps, have been the subject of many 
discussions. It is not our intention to enter here on the much- 
vexed question of the pass which was crossed by Hannibal 
when he entered It rly in i;.c. 218, that event for the first time 
bringing it home lu the Romans that the barrier of the Alps 
was not as impassable as they had fondly believed it to be. 
But the present writer may be allowed to state that he is very 
strongly in favour of the Mont Genevre. No doubt there are 
contradictions and discrepancies in the accounts of this famous 
passage which have been handed down to us by Polybios and 
by livy. But the present writer has himself eiUier crossed, or 
. in a few cases reached the summit of (that is, ascended one 
slope only) toery pass m the Alps, high or low, which has ever 
been churned by even the wildest writer (and there are many 
of them) as being possibly that of Hannibal, and his conviction 
has been confirmed more and more that the Mont Genevre was 
in all probability the pass. In any case, he is of opinion that 
its only really sr rious rival is the Little St. Bernard, the Other 
passes which have been brought forward all failing in some 
important respect to meet the requirements of the case. It 
should, however, be always borne in mind that all these accounts 
wjB have of passes across the Alps are second-hand — Strabo and 
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Servius may easily have misquoted or misunderstood the auihors 
ihcy cite, while Hannibal's march is known to us only by the 
reports given by the Romans, and not (unfortunately) kom 
Carthaginian lources. 

Let 118 now turn to the *ItinenrieS|' which date from the 
fourth century A.D., and so from near the end of the rule of 
the RomanS) and a little while heibre the arrival of the 'bar 
barianB.' Of these^ that known as the Antonine Itinemry is 
the most iroportanti while the Jerusalem Itineraiy mentions 
but two passes on the ¥ray from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, but 
that called the 'Peutinger Table' (a thirteenth century copy of 
a fourth century original) is very useful in its way, though it is 
pictorial rather than a mere dry list of * stations ' like the two 
others. Now (always exduding the route by the * Maritime Alps ') 
we find that the Mont Genevre (which is the first pass indicated 
by the Jerusalem Itinerary) is mentioned both by the Antonine 
Itinerary and the Pcutinger Table. Both also mention the 
Little and the Great St. Bernard (not by tlieir present names, 
of course), possibly tlie Spliigen, certainly the Septimer, and 
the Brenner, as well as two low passes on the extreme E. 
limit of the Alps, the Bimbaumer Wald (also mentioned by 
the Jerusalem ItineraiyX from Laibach to Gon, and the Pyhm 
Pass, from Liesen (Enns valley) to Lins. The Antonioe 
Itinecsry alone indicates the rcKxtes over the Monte Croce 
(Plocken) Pass and the Saifhits (Pontebba) Pass^ across the 
most southerly of the three ranges at the E. end of the Eastern 
Alps, while the Peutinger Table alone mentions that of the 
Radstadter Tauem, across the centrsl of the above-mentioned 
three langes. These are all the passes which are actually 
mentioned in the Itineraries, and which therefore were certainly 
known to the Romans in the fourth century A.D., while the mile- 
stones found on the Radstiidter Tauern route have inscrip- 
tions mentioning Scptimius Severus and Caracalla (early third 
century). Claims have been made for other j)asses on the 
ground of monuinenls, inscriptions, milestones, tinds of Roman 
coins {e.g. the St. Theodule and the Julier), etc. But though 
passes other than tho&e mentioned expressly in the Itineraries 
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were (it is highly probable) known to the Romans and cerLiiinly 
to the inhahitiints, it is, in the opinion ol ihc present writer, 
impossible to say definitely tliui, in adtliiion to those already 
enuiiicralcd, any other parses were known to the Romans than 
the Col de TArgenti^re (in the Western Alps) and the Jaufen 
Fan, as well as tlie Sdlkscharte and other passes over the 
Tauem range (in the Eastern Alps). As stated pievunisly, the 
Oatial Alps were (save in the case of the Septimer, and possibly 
of the Splugen) only opened by passes in the Middle Ages. 

Of course, the names actually borne by the Al^e passes are 
modem. But it is interesting to note that in a few cases names 
are given to passes in the Itineraries, this fact probably showing 
that these were the most frequented routes. Thus the Mont 
Genbvre (which was the great Alpine pass known in antiquity) 
is called *Alpes Cottire* or 'Alpis Cottia' by the Antonine 
Itinerary and Peutinger Table respectively, while the Jerusalem 
Itinerary adds the name of ' Matrona.' Both the Antonine 
Itinerary and the Peutinger Table call the Little St. Bernard 
'Alpes Graiai ' or the *AIpis Graia,' and the Great St. Bernard 
'Alpes Penninae ' or the 'Suramus Penniniis.' This agrees 
Willi the view that the passes across the Western Alps were 
by far the most important in antiquity. The Antonine 
Itinerary attributes no names to any of the other passes it 
indicates. But the Peutinger Table gives the singular and 
hitherto unexplained appeUation of 'Cunu aureu' apparently 
to the Splii^, while it calls the Btmbaumer Wald the 
'Alpis Julia,' the Jerusalem Itinerary preferring the form of 
•JuUae.* 

After these general considerations as to the Alpine passes 
known of old, we must go on to speak more in detail of those 

which were frequented (by the Emperors on their way to Rome, 

or by pilgrims or by armies or by students or by merchants) in 
the Middle Agc^ and in still more recent iimes. It seems most 
convenient to enumerate these passes under the heads of the 
Western, the Central, and the Eastern Alps, briefly (for our limits 
forbid more) ponumg out the chief historical characteristics of 
each, and recalling by the way the minor passes across the main 
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divide, and the principal routes over lateral ridges. By a 
curious irony of fate the very first of our ' Great Passes,* the 
Cul dc Tcndu, crosses, strictly speaking, a lateral ridf^c, for the 
main divide of the Alps dips S. at the Mont Clapier, a uttlc to 
its W«, and runs down to the Turbie spur. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the routes from all these passes converge in 
Italy towards one of the great cities of Turin, Milan, and Venice, 
which (roughly speaking) form the goal respectively of the passes 
from the Western, the Osntral, and the Eastern Alps. 

I. — Tiii. VVlstekn Alps 

In this r^ion we may reckon about eight great historical 
passes (Tenda, Argentiere, Mont Gen&vre, the Mont Cenis, the 
two St. Bernards, the Antrona Pass, and the Simplon), which 
we nrist now briefly notice in topographical order, intercalatiog 
a few minor passes which seem to deserve a mention. 

The most southerly of these passes, the Col de Tenda 
(6145 ^t')* leading from Cuneo past Tenda to Ventimiglia, has 
always been chiefly useful to the local lords (first the Counts 
of Tenda, then the Angevin Counts of Provence, and from 
1575 onwards the House of Savoy) who have ruled over the 
regions on either slope, which are linked together by it 
Crossed in 906 by the Saracens of La Garde Freinet on their 
way to ravage the region of Cuneo, it comes into importance 
mainly after 1388 when the county of Nice passed to the 
House of Savoy, the heads of which used it as their shortest 
route from one part of their dominions to another. The town 
of Nice can, however, only be reached by this route after 
crossing two minor passes, for the direct route from the pass 
runs down the valley of the Roja to Ventimiglia. A carriage 
road was constructed across it, 1779-1782, though the tunnel 
beneath the crest of the pass, commenced by the Dukes of 
Savoy in the early eighteenth century, was only completed in 
1882. But, owmg to the French 'enclave' of Saorge, etc. 
(see Chapter vi.), the projected railway Ime to Ventimiglia 
cannot take the natural course down the Roja valley, but 
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must pass througli a second tunnel in order to round this 
obstacle, and the extra expense will no doubt long hinder 
the carrying out of this scheme. The Col de Tenda is also 
used as a means of communication between Cuneo and Nice^ 
but to reach that town two other lower ridges must be crossed 
on the way, the first by the Col de Brouis (2749 ft.), from 
Giandola to Sospel, and the second by the Col de Braus 
(3278 ft.), over the main divide of the Alps, from Sospel to 
L'Escar^ne, whence, after crossing a ihird ndge, the Paillon glen 
is followed to Nice. At Nice fall in the direct routes from 
Barcelonnette through the Var valley by the new carriage road 
over the Col dc la Cayolk (7717 ft.) or through that of its 
affluent, the Tinee, over the mule pass of the Col des Granges 
Communes (8242 ft.). These passes were frequented in the 
older days when both Barcelonnette and Nice belonged to the 
House of Savoy. On the other hand, the Coi deOe Fimsirt 
(8107 ft.) is still the most frequented pass of the region, next 
after the Col de Tenda, for on its S. side (though still in 
Italian tetritoiy) is a locally famous sanctuary of the Madonna. 

Next in order comes the Coi dt PArgsiuiire (6545 ft), so 
called in France from the first village, Argentera, on the Italian 
side, while the Italiuis call it ' Col de Larche,' from the first 
important village on the French side. — it is also called 'Col 
de la Madeleine,' from a chapel near the top. It leads from 
Cuneo to Barcelonnette in the Ubayc valley. It is oni- of the 
very few Al{)ine passes which, though not mentioned in the 
Itineraries, yrt w:\s cert;iinly known to the KomaQii, as is shown 
by various antiquities found on the route, though the inscrip- 
tions are said to be forged. Some writers have attempted to 
show that it was Hannibal's pass, hut, in the opinion of the 
present writer, who crossed it in 1883 in company with the 
chief supporter of this theory, this view is untenable. As the 
route over it leads to the valley of the Durance, it is necessary 
to cross a second pass before reaching the central bit of the 
Rhone valley, and this topographical drawback has always told 
against our pass. After the county of Nice (which included 
Barcelonnette) came to the House of Savoy from the Cdunts 
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of Provence in X388, and till Barcelonnette became French in 
1 7 13 (the rest of the county did not come to France till i860) 
our pass was the chief route for thf Snvoy sovereigns from 
rit'dinont to this part of their dominions, for both sides of 
the Mont Gen^vre wt k (from 1349) French. The main 
historical event in the ann ils of the Argentiere is the passage 
of Francis i. in 15 15 on his way to Italy. It was later crossed 
by armies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
carriage road across was begun by Napoleon (though not 
completed till of late years), who styled it 'route imperiale 
d'Espagne en Italie^' while it actually bean the title of * route 
de Montpellier k Coni.' The Coi de Fan (6939 ft.) is, how- 
ever, the direct military route (especially since the constniction 
of a char road across it) from the grand Toumouz Fort near the 
W. foot of the Aijgenti^re to the junction of the Guil glen below 
Brian^on with the main Durance valley. 

N. of the Argentic and yet S. of the Mont Gen^e the 
main divide (almost everywhere easily crossed) is traveised by 
several passes, none of them boasting of a caniage toad. 
The Coi de tAgnel (9003 ft.) leads from the Queyras valley 
^or Guil valley) to Ch:lteau Dauphin (Casteldelfino) at the head 
f)f the Varaita valley, and was (till Chateau Dauphin became 
Savoyard in 17 13) Uie mam route from the Dauphine to that 
outlying bit of Dauphinois territory. That village, still domin- 
ated by the ruined fourteenth century castle of the Dauphins 
whence it takes its name, is inticcd a great meeting-point of 
rou tes over easy Alpine passes, for the Coi de Longet {^^61 ft) 
and the Odde Lautartt (9436 ft) both join it to the head of 
the Ubaye valley, whfle the Oll de VaUank (9369 ft) con- 
nects it with the head of the Guil valley, and so with the 
Thiversette and the Croix routes. Rather to the N. of 
Monte Viso is the 4fe /a Traversette (9679 ft), leading 
from the Queyras to the head of the Po valley : it is note- 
worthy by reason of the extraordinary tunnel pierced a little 
below the crest between 1478 and 1480 by Louis, Marquess 
of Saluzzo, and Louis xi. of France, in order to facilitate 
exports, pardcularly of salt from Provence into Italy, and of rice 
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and oil from Italy into Fiance: the present writer has often 
passed through this 'ttott* or 'pertuis»' which later was 
blocked op bf falls of rock, though reopened in 1907. Still 
more to the N. is the Coide M Croix (7576 ft), which, even to 
this day, is the main means of communication between the 
Qneyras and the Val Pellice, the principal of the Waldensian 
valleys of Piedmont : on the French side stands one of the 
small hospices built by Napoleon i., while on the Italian side 
there is a small inn, above the picturesque mined fort of 
Mirabouc. 

Now at last we come to the Mont Genevre (6083 ft.), a pass 
which may be described as having long been the principal 
means of communication between France and Italy. It leads 
from Brian^on at the head of the Durance valley to Susa 
and Turin. As both slopes were colonised by the Romans, 
we are not surprised to find that this pass plays a great part in 
the older records. Most probably it was crossed by Hannibal, 
while it was certainly crossed by Csesar in b.c 58 on his way 
to the conquest of Gaul, and hence the title of *Alpis Julia' 
conferred on it by livy. Towards the end of the fourth 
century the route over it was described very minutely by 
Ammianus Maicellinus, this being by far the most detailed 
notice of any Alpine pass written in what may be still called 
* Roman times.' Even Strabo (first century A.D.) devotes more 
space (though that is not saying much) to this pass than to any 
other. About 574-5 it was the pass over which the wld 
Lombards surged towards Gaul, and over which the Franks 
drove them back, and occupied the valley of Susa. It was, in 
fact, the shortest route by which to reach Lombardy, and was 
perhaps taken by Charles the Great in 773 when bound on 
his first visit to Italy, which was to be rendered so memorable 
by the complete subjueation of the Lombards (774). But 
the Mont Genevre sulTcrs from the drawback that on the \V. 
side the crossing of a second pass (whether the direct Col du 
Zauittrett 6808 ft.,— connected with the Mont Cenis route 
by the Coi du GoNbier^ 8721 ft., now traversed by a militaiy 
carriage road— or the roundabout loute by Embnin and Gap 
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— ^both certainly Roman roads) is necessary in order to reach 
the Rhone vaUey, so that its star paled before that of the 
Mont Cenis (accessible direct by a single valley) in the eighth 
century. Hence the Mont Gen^vre gradually fell to the 

position of a specially French pass, especially after the Danphin6 
was joined to France (1349X for that event brought to the 
crown of France wide regions (the valley of the Dora Riparia 
till close on Susa, and that of the Chisone till near Pinerolo) 
lying on the E. slope of the pass, and communicating with 
France most easily 1 i\ it. (The Mont Cenis was, of course, 
from the eleventh century till i860 wholly in the hands of the 
House of Savoy). A single Pope (innocent 11., in 1 131) and a 
single Emperor (Frederick i., in 1 177, on his way to his corona- 
tion as king of Aries) are recorded to have crossed our pass. 
It was by it that Charles viii. in 1494 went to invade luly, 
and in 1629 it was crossed by Louis xiii., accompanied by 
Richelieu. Even after the loss of the regions on the E. (ex- 
changed for Barcelonnette io 1 7 1 3) the Mont Centre retained 
its special character as Mc French pass across the Alps, and 
troops passed over it in 1859 on the way to Magenta and 
Solferina Nowadays (despite the fact that it is crossed by a 
fine carriage road, finished in 1806) the Mont Gen^e is but 
little known to foreign tiavellerSi but it was once in the very 
first rank of Alpine passes, though its historical import' 
ance has diminished steadily, and it was practically quite super* 
"%eded by the Mont Cenis, of which the Savoyard side became 
French in i860. Yet it is low and easy, while on the summit 
there is a village inhabited all the year round. By means of 
the Coi dt Sesirit'ns (66;5t ft.) there is an alternative route 
from C^sanne at the N. foot of the Mont Geti^vre, that runs 
down the Chisone valley past F^nestrelles to Pinerolo. 

Compared with the Mont Genevre the Mont Cents (6893 ft.) 
has quite a short history, though by means of the narrow valley 
of the Maurienne (or of the Arc) it can be reached direct 
from Geneva, Lyons, or Grenoble, while on the other side 
its route joins that of the Mont Genevre at Susa. The name 
of * Cenis* appears first in 759 as that of some pasturesi no 
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doubt those on the great plateau of the pass. But as the 
name of a pass it occurs first in 756, on the occasion of the 
crossing by Pippin. That king may have crossed it in 754 — 

he certainly then crossed some pass from the Maurienne to 
Susa, but no name is given to it. In the opinion of the 
present writer the usual pass before the ei'-ihth crntury from 
the Maurienne to Susa was the very easy mule pass ui the 
Col de la Roue (8419 ft.), which is a little S.W. of the so-called 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, and leads in five hours past the famed 
local sanctuary of Notre Dame du Charmaix from Modane to 
Bardonneche and on to Oulx, on the Mont Gcncvrc route: 
this pass was certainly frequented in the Middle Ages (it is 
mentioned by name as early as Z189) as it is at present by the 
natives. In any case, the Mont Cenis soon became the fashion, 
and vras the pass usually traversed by the Prankish kings on 
their way to Lombardy. Between 814 and S25 Louis the Pious 
founded the Hospice on the summit (it was refounded by 
Napoleon i.), and in 877 Charles the Bald died on his way over 
the pass. With the single exception of the Great St. Bernard 
no pass in the Western Alps was so often crossed by the 
Emperors. Among others, die passage in January, 1077, by 
Henry iv. (on his way to Canossa), with his wife and suite, 
is noteworthy by reason of the very vivid account of the 
adventures of the party given by the chronicler, I^ambert of 
Hersfeld. The ladies were placed on skins and so drawn 
down the icy slopes towards Italy. Naturally the princes of 
the House of Savoy frequently cni >scd our pass, which lay 
wholly within their dominions and led direct from their early 
capital, Chamber) , to their later (from 1559 onwards) capital, 
Turin. In February, 1476, the crossing was effected by 
Yolande, Dowager-Duchess of Savoy (sister of Louis xi.), hasten- 
ing to the help of her ally, Charles the Bold» Duke of Burgundy* 
This passage is remarkable, because we first then hear of the 
practice of *ramassier' (later called *glisser & \k ramasse'), 
that is * tobogganing ' on wooden sledges, guided by men called 
'marons' (the name is almost always reserved to the men 
employed on the Mont Cenis and on the Great St Bernard), 
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by which the descent was made very quickly (even in rammer) 

from the pass to Lanslebourg. Later on, most travellers (let 
Montaigne in 1581 he spt-cially named) employed this speedy 
method, which probably was one of the minor aUractions of 
the pass. The local saying wis 'matrons de la Novalbse, 
mulets do Lans]el)0urg ' (Novalesa being the great Benedictine 
monastery In.iwccn Susa and the pass, which flourished from 
726 to 1S55). In fact, we may say confidcnily that if a 
traveller going from Irance to Italy does not name the route 
he took across the Alps, it is almost certain that it will turn 
out to have been the Mont Cenis. Yet there was only a mule 
path across the pass tOl Napoleon (M^ great roed-buikksr in the 
Alps) had the carriage road constructed between 1803 and 
1810. For a few years, iS68-i87i» a light railway (the first of 
its kind), called the ' Fell Railway ' from the name of its inven- 
tor, was worked (by English engine^vers) right across the 
pass. But by previous contract it was unfortunately destroyed 
when the tunnel was opened in September 1871, though it 
roust be carefully recollected that this tunnel is pierced at 
a spot seventeen miles W. of the Mont Cenis, and beneath the 
Col de Frejus (8294 ft.), so that it is accurately named 'Tunnel 
de Frejus/ At Bramans, about half-way between Modane and 
Lanslebourg, the main Arc valley is joined by the little known 
Ambin glen (split into three arms), from which lead various 
passes. One of these, the Co/ (fEtache (9144 ft.), leads over to 
Bardonneche, and another, the Col <fAmbin (9364 ft.), to Exilles. 
But more imporiatit historically is the most northerly of the 
three arms of this glen, that of Savine. From it the /V/// Mont 
Cenis (7166 ft.) leads over to the Mont Cenis plateau, and, 
while certainly crossed in 1689 by the Waldensians, has rather 
singularly been also claimed for Haimibal. This is also the 
case (according to a recent French writer) with the C^i de 
CiapkriJ^ill ft.) that leads from the head of the Savine arm 
to Susa. But the present writer, who has several times visited 
this valley, is still quite incredulous as to the passage of the 
Carthaginian army in this part of the Alps, though * white 
rocks/ etc., are easily found there^ as ehtewhere. Much higher 
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up the Arc valley than Bramans is Bcssans, whence the Col dt 
VAutaret (10,073 ^t*) leads N. of the Rochemelon over to 
Lanzo, above Turin. 

The next great pass on our list is the Little St. Bernard. 
But before speaking of it let us mention two other passes. 
One, just W. of the main divide, is called the Col du Mont 
Iseran (9085 ft.), and leads from the head-waters of the Arc 
(the Maurienne) to those of the Isfere (the Tarentaise). It is 
notewonhy in that it was crossed in 1689 by the Waldensians, 
under Henri Arnaud, on their return (the ' Glorieuse Rentr^e ') 
to their Piedmontese valleys. In the early nineteenth century 
a legend sprang up that near the pass rose the lofty Mont 
Iseian (13,271 ft. in height), one of the giants of the Alps, 
and this peak actually appears in 1845 and 1858 in the 
publications (book and map) of the Sardinian engineers, though 
its existence was disproved, by a peisonal eramination of the 
r^on in 1859- 1860 by two English travellers, Mr. William 
Mathews and Mr. J. J. Co well — there had simply been a mis- 
placement of other lofty (though not so lofty) peaks in the 
neighbourhood. The other pass, the Col du Mont (8681 ft) 
leads from near the W. foot of the Little St. Bernard by the 
Val Grisanche to the Aosta valley: it is indeed a kind of 
'under study' of the Little St. Bernard, and formerly was much 
used by the natives as it is easier than the other pass : in 1792- 
1800 (especially in 1794) it was the scene of several bloody 
combats between the i'rench and tiie I'lcdmontese. Irom 
the very head of the Is^re valley the easy glacier pass of the 
C^ie la GaSse (9836 ft.) gives access to the very head of the 
Oreo glen, whence the grassy Col de la Croix de NwoUt 
(8665 ft.) leads to Aosta. 

The LUile St Bernard (7179 ft.) has a remarkably unevent- 
ful histoiy. It was certainly crossed by Cssar on his last 
journey from Gaul to Rome before the outlxeak of the dvil 
war in B.C. 49, and probably duued with the Mont Genbvre 
the honour of being the regular route of Roman ofi&dals going 
to or returning from GaoL But its later history is most meagre, 
though one might have expected that a pass which joined two 
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of the oldest possessions of the House of Savoy (the valley 
of Aosta and Llie Tarentaise) would have played a more prom- 
inent part Probably the fact that it was midway between the 
Mont Cetiis and the Great St Bcmaid wu disadvantageous to 
it, as also the very steep ascent on the $.W. slope and the great 
gorge on the N.E. slope. It is trae that a Hospice existed on 
the summit from the eleventh century onwards. But while the 
earlier mediaeval title of the pass (as of its neighbour) was 
* Mons Jovis * it later (i i8i) took that of * domus sancti Bemaidi 
montis Jovis.' From about 1466 the Hospice was served by 
the Austin canons of the Great St Bernard, and dependent 
on the house there, while about 1500 the pass is called the 
' Mont Jouvet * to distinL;uish it from the Mont Joux, or the 
Great St. Bernnrcl — the onp pass thus rising and the other 
fa!lin(? About 1750 the Hospice was banded over to the care 
of the military and religious order of SS. Maurice and I^ozarus, 
which still holds it, but it was not till about 1871 that the 
carriage road across the pass was completed. 

Nearly opposite the Little St. Bernard, across the upper 
Val d' Aosta, is the Grcal Si. Bernard Pass (81 1 1 tt.), perhaps 
the Alpine pass which is best known by name to non-travellers. 
It seems to have been frequented even before the days of the 
Romans, and has never since then ceased to be one of the 
great thoroughlaies aooss the Alps. The Hospice was probably 
originally placed in the early ninth century in the village of 
Bourg St Pierre, at the foot of the last ascent on the Swiss 
side. But by 859 it probably existed on the summit of the 
pass, iriiile it was refounded there (after the ravages of the 
Saracens from La Garde Freinet had ceased) by St Bernard 
of Menthon (d. about loSi). Perhaps since 11 54, certainly 
since 1215, it has been served by Austin canons (who formerly 
held the Little St. Bernard Hospice, and still hold that on the 
Simplon), whose mother-house is at Martigny. One of the 
earliest detailed itineraries across it which have come down 
to us is that of Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who went 
over the jkiss im 990, for the Saracens had been driven away after 
their memorable capture (973) 01 Majolus, the abbat of Cluny, 
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on his jourti^. The canons at one time held many lands in 
England: in 1177 the chapel of Romford is mentioned among 
their possessions, while Henry 11. gave them the hospital of 
Hornchurch or Havering in Essex, which was acquired from 
them by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winrhrster, for the 
benefit of his great foundation (1379) of New College, Oxlord, 
which still owns the property and the advowson of the living. 
The pass was a favounie one with kings and pilgrims on their 
way to Rome. In 773 Bernard, the uncle of Charles the 
Great, crossed it, and was later followed by many Emperors, 
ending with Sigismund in 1414, if indeed we should not extend 
the list to Napoleon's famous passage in May, 1800^ as he 
put himself forward as the successor of the mediaeval Emperors. 
Nowadays the spread of mountain railways has taken away from 
the practical importance of the Great St Bernard, which is 
mainly ftequented by Fiedmontese labourers who^ on their way 
to find work for the summer in Switzerland, cross this pass in 
spring and in autumn. Yet it is surprising that the carriage road 
over our pass was completed so very recently — the bit from the 
last village on the Swiss side in 1893 only, while that from 
the last hamlet on the Italian side was not opened til! 1005. 
The Col Ferret {^^w ft.), soon to be traversed by the highest 
carriage road within Switzerland, is nearly parallel to the 
Great St. Bernard, as is the Col de la ikigne (8242 ft.) in 
relation to the Little St. Bernard. 

We must now turn eastwards along the great divide, winch 
is crossed at various pK)ints by some of the oldest glacier passes 
known, in particular the Col de Fenitre (914 1 ft.), the M de 
CoUon (10,270 ft.), the St. Thioduk (10,899 ft.), and the 
Sckwartierg Weissther (11,851 ft): all these passes were weli 
known in the first half of the sixteenth century, the Th6odule 
having probably been traversed in the thirteenth century already. 
But» however interesting, they cannot be called great historical 
passes^ as practically they were only used by the natives. Far 
other is the case with two other passes, both situated at the 
head of the Saas valley — the Monte Moro (9390 ft.) and the 
Antrona Feus (9351 ft.)-<4>oth leading to the Ossola valley, 
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a little below Domo d'Ossola, the former by the Val Anzasca, 
and the latter by the Val Antrona. Both are mentioned in the 
thirteenth century, and in 1440 (by 1403 already in the case 
of the Monte Moro) we hear that a mule track had been 
constructed over both. The Monte Moro (the origin of the 
name is uncertain, tiiough it certainly has nothing to do with 
'Lodovico 11 Moro' of Milan) served mainly as the meant of 
commonicatioa between the ItaUan-Bpeaking colooj at Saas 
(the traces of which can still be found by a close examination 
of the local names) dating from about 1250, and the German- 
speaking colony at Macngnaga (which still flpurishes there) 
dating from between 1262 and 1291 — ^both ware established 
by the local lord, the Count of Biandrate or Blandrate, who by 
marriage had acquired lands in the Vallais. The Antrona 
Pass, on the other hand, was for centuries the great com- 
mercial route from the Upper Vallais towards Milan, for the 
Simplon was far more difficult of access, A great landslip in 
1642 nearly destroyed the whole of the village of Antrona. 
But the paved track (bits of which are still visible) was restored 
once more in the early eighteenth century, while in 1790-2 we 
hear of large imports of salt from the Milanese across the 
pass, this being one of the chief commodities in which trade 
was carried on. But the construction of the carriage road over 
the Simplon (1801-5) P^^ '^^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ prosperity of our pass, 
which retains its character as an 'historical pass,' though it 
can no longer be called a * great' pass. 

The name of iSmplon appears first in 1235, *® count 
only of authentic documents. It is then applied to the 
Hospice on the pass (659a ft), though the vilhige of that name 
on the S. slope of the pass is not mentioned till 1267, when, 
however, it had a church (not merely a chapel), so that it must 
have existed for some time already. Probably its settlement 
is another case of that curious and widely diffused wave of 
colonisation from the Upper Vallais in the thirteenth century. 
It is said that Odo, Archbishop of Rouen, crossed it in 1254, 
and Pope Gregory x. in 1275. A good deal of detailed in- 
formation has been preserved to us about the tolls, and other 
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ammgements (especitUy tomuds the end of the thirteenth 
oentuiy) for the transport of goods across the pass, which ivas 

always in the hands of the Vallaisans (especially of the Bishop 
of Sion), and is often called the * mens Briga ' (from Bii^ at its 
W. foot). But the Hospice, which had belonged to the 
Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, gradually dis- 
appears from sight in the fifteenth century, probably because the 
Antrona Pass in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was at the 
height of its prosperity. Besides, the path over the Siniplon 
was very dangerous and exposed on both sides, even if the ^eat 
gorge of Gondo was avoided by crossing two low passes (between 
which lay the Zwischl)! rgen valley) to the Val Bognanco, which 
leads straight down to Domo d'Ossola. In the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century the Simplon was often crossed by the 
Vallaisans and Swiss while striving (1410-1515) to seize or hold 
the Val d'Ossola. The old Hospice was sold in 1655 to the 
Stockalper family of Brieg, which entertained travellers. But this 
pass never really rose much, if at all, beyond a ronte of local 
importanoep till Napoleon cast his eyes upon it and realised its 
strategical importance. He caused the present carriage road to be 
constructed across it between i8ot and 1805, and buflt a set of 
barracks on the summit, which forms the present New Hospice 
(the Old Hospice is that built by the Stockalpers), which in 
1825 was bought by the Austin canons of the Great St. Bernard, 
and is still occupied by some members of that community. In 
1802 Napoleon detached the Vallais from the Helvetic Republic, 
raising it into a separate st^ite as the 'Rhodanic Republic,' nnd 
annexing it ( 1810) to the French Empire as the * Departement du 
Simplon,' though the region finally became Swiss in 181 5. 
Very recently a tunnel has been pierced beneath the pass (it 
was opened in the spring of 1906), ;inr1 so the Simplon has 
become a great international route, and ha^j thus acquired far 
more importance than it had ever possessed previously. 
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11.-— The Central Alps 

The Central Alps are crossed by comjjaMitively few Great 
Passes. Indeed, one can only reckon a good liall do/^en (the 
St. Gotthard, the Lukmanier, the San Bernardino, the Spliigen, 
the Septuner, the Ofen, and the Umbiail). The passes leading 
to the Engadine have merely a local importance, save the Ofen 
and its continuation, the Fliiela. But, to make up for this 
paucity of passes over the main chain, there are a number of 
routes over the ranges that rise to the N. of the main dividci 
and often rind (if they do not surpass) it in point of height 

The two passes over the main crest that we meet with a little 
to the N.E. of the Simplon may be dismissed briefly. One is 
the Albrun Pass (7907 ft), leading from the Binn glen of the 
Upper Vallais to Baceno in the Val d'Ossola, above Domo: 
it has always been a smugglers' pass, being off the main route, 
while in 1425 it was crossed by the Swi^s when making one of 
their raids on Domo d'Ossola. The othtr j iss, the Gries Pass 
(8098 ft.), has a small flat glacier on the summit, which is, 
however, easily traversed by beasts of burden. It leads from 
near the very head of the Upper Vallais, through the Eginen 
glen (whence the Nufmen Pass^ 8006 ft., affords a convenient 
short cut to Airolo, at the S. foot of the'St Gotthard) to the very 
head of the Tosa valley (called here the Val Formazza, and 
lower down the Val d'Ossola) and to the splendid Tosa Falls. 
No doubt it was over the Gries that the still existing German- 
speaking colony in the Val Fonnazza came in the thirteenth 
century. Then, too» the Gries Pass served, in combination with 
the Grimsel (the old paved track from the latter still exbts and 
reaches the upper Rhone valley dose to the entrance of the 
Eginen glen), for the transport of merchandise between Italy 
and the Bernese Oberland. In 1397 representatives from the 
Oberland met those from the Val d'Ossola at Miinster (the chief 
village in the uppermost reach of the Upper Vallais) in order to 
arrange a commerciai treaty for the trade between their respec- 
tive districts, including the question of making or keeping up 
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the mule paths across the two passes. No doubt this commerce 
grew much wheo the Val d'Ossok was held by the Swiss, though 
even bter (that is, after 1515) it went on for a time. But then 
it passed away to the Antrona Pass, and, in some degree, to the 
Simplon Pass. Yet even nowadays the Gries is often crossed 
by the natives of both slopes, who thus save the great detour by 
the Simplon. 

As we have just spoken of the Grimsel, it is perhaps best to 

clear off that pass, and four others, all traversing the range N. of 
the Valliis, before going on to the pass in the Central Alps, the 
St. Goithard. 

The Gn'msel Pass (7100 ft.) is the easiest route from the 
Bernese Oberland to the Upper Vallais, and so has been 
frequented from very early times. In 121 1 it was crossed by 
troops, and agam in 1419, in boih cases by the Bernese making 
a raid into the Vallais. The famous Hospice at the foot of the 
last ascent on the N. slope of the pass is first mentioned in 
r479, but undoubtedly existed long before^ for in 1382 the 
men of Hasle bought from the Bernese family of Bubenberg 
the Alpine pastures at the head of the Aar valley — both Hospice 
and pastures remained the property of the Hasle folk till 190s, 
when they were sold to the then lessee of the Hospice. For 
centuries a mule path alone traversed the pass, which was (as 
pointed out above) the first link in the trade route between the 
Oberland and Italy (over the Gries). But in 1895 the splendid 
new carriage road across it was opened — this descends (for the 
benefit of summer travellers) to the foot of the Rhone Glacier, 
whence the Furka Puss (7992 ft.) leads over to Uri ; but the old 
historical paved mule path still exists irom the lop of the 
Grimsel to the Rhone valley at Obergestelen, nearly opposite 
the Eginen valley, through which runs the Gries Pass route. 

A good way to the W. ol the Grimsel the main ridge of the 
Bernese Alps is crossed by several minor historical passes — such 
as the SemeisdkPass (7 331 ft.), leading from the head of the Saane 
or Sarine valley to Sion, which is also attained by thtJlawiiJ^us 
(7924 ft.) from that of the Simme. More important historically 
are two passes some distance to the £. of these— the Loisthem 
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Pass (8842 ft.), and to its W. the far better known Gemmi Pass | 
(7641 ft.) The Lotschen Pass leads from the Rhone valley by 
the Lotschen valley to Kandersteg, above Frutigen ; at Kander- 
<;teg the route joins that over the Gemmi, which has come from 
the Rhone valley through the Dala glen and i ^st the celebrated 
hot springs of Leukerbad. Both passes arc mentioned early. 
The Lotschen Pass had a cross on it (and so must have been I 
well known) in 1352, and was probably the route by which (as 1 
narrated in Chapter vii.) a colony from the Lotschen valley was | 
transported early in the fourteenth century to the head of the ^ 
Lauterbrunnen valley. Though there is a glacier on the summit | 
of the pass, it is very easily crossed, which accounts for the £act | 
that in 1384 and again in 1419 and in 1656 battles between the 
Bernese and the Vallaisans took place on the summit of the 
pass. As the Lotschen Pass was for centuries much easier to 
cross than the Gemmi, all local commerce passed over it In 
1698, after many delays, a paved mule track was constructed on 
the Bernese slope of the pass, and traces of it are still visible. 
But the Vallai^ns would not build the road on their side of 
the pass, fearing that thus Protestant influences might penetrate 
into their region. After the Gemmi path was rendered better, 
the Lotschen Pass lost much of its practical importance. But 
one of the most recent schemes for piercing a tunnel beneath 
the Bernese Alps has selected the Lotschen Pass, which may 
thus, in a way, regain much of its old position. We hear of the 
Gemmi Fass^ under the Romance name of 'Curmilz* or 'Curmyz* 
in 1252 and 1318, from which it appears that the great plain 
extending N. from the crest towards the Frutigen valley, and 
the Hospice or inn thereon situated (now known as Schwaren- 
bach) were already within the limits of the Vallais (though 
physically within those of Berne) as they are to this day. As 
early as 1544 we have a most thrilling account (by Sebastian 
Miinster, the geographer) of his traverse of the pass, and of the 
horrors of the bad path from Leukerbad to the pass. Later we 
read that by this bad track a horse could only carry half a proper 
load, while every cow (on its way to the pastures) required a 
man to itself. Hence in 1 740-1 a band of Tyrolese workmen 
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ma emj^oyed to improve the path (nai to constroct it for the 
first time, as is often said), and that path, with further improve- 
ments, is the winding track so well known to every Swiss 
traveller. In 1749 the inn at Schwarenbach was built, but 
was destroyed next year by an avalanche, and reconstructed 
next year in a more sheltered position. It should perhaps be 
added that the derivation of the name of the pass fro"* 
* gemitns ' (pjroans) has no authority to support it and is purely 
fanciful. IVobably the name is a Teutonised form of the 
Romance name under which the pass is first mentioned. 

We now come to the S/. Gotthard (6936 ft.), which, ever since 
it was opened up, has been the principal pass in the Central 
Alps. Its topographical position is perhaps unequalled save 
by that of the Brenner. A single river-valley (that of the 
Reuss) leads up to it on the N. slope from the plains of N. 
Switzerland, while another valley of similar character (that of 
the Tidno) leads down on the S. slope straight to the Italian 
I^es and to the rich plains of Lombardy. At its N. foot easy 
passes fa cilitat e communications with the head of the Rhine 
valley (by the Ohntlp Pa$s^ 6719 ft.) and with that of the 
Rhone (by the FurJU^ J^s, 7992 ft.), while lower down the 
Reuss valley the Susfen Pass (7422 ft.) leads W. to the Bemese 
Oberland, and the Kiausen Pass (6404 ft.) E. to Glarus. On 
the S. side the routes from the great Rsetian passes join that 
of the St. Gotthard as this nears the Italian phins. One great 
physical drawback the St. Gotthard has, however, always 
suffered from, and that, no doubt, accounts for the relatively late 
appearance of the pass in history — both the Kt-uss and the 
Ticino valleys are very rugged and very narrow, and so the 
tracks through them are exposed to great dangers, though to 
realise this nowadays one rauiL not content oneself with merely 
sitting in a through train from Lucerne to Milan, but cross the 
pass on foot These obstacles could only be overcome by the 
aid of dme and patiencei but when overcome, the prosperous 
future of the pass was secured* Its fortunes» too^ have had an 
enormous influence 011 those of Lucerne^ its starting-point on 
the N., for the opening of &e mule path (about 1193), of the 
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carriage road (1820-1830), and of the tunnel (1882) have 
marked successive great steps forward in the comniercial im- 
portance of that town. 

Despite all endeavours it has not yet been found possible to 

discover a certain mention of the pas'^ before ?3-3;6, when 
Albert, abbat of Stade (not far from Hamburg), in his Chronicle, 
*,i*^escribes the route over the pass which he himself seems to 
have taken on his rciani iroivi Rome (which he had reached by 
way of the Mont Cenis). The route is indicated, and the pass 
is mentioned by Abbat Albert under the name of * mons 
Elvclinus, which the Lombards call Ursare' (Urbem). The 
name St. Gotthard first occurs in the great enumeration (drawn 
up in the first years of the fourteenth century) of the Habs- 
burg possessions in Switzerland and Alsace, and the mule path 
over (as well as the earliest traders) is first mentioned in 1293, 
while the chapel and Hospicei or toU-house, on the summit are not 
expressly mentioned till 133 1. Such are the certainly ascertained 
&cts — there have been many conjectures and ingenious theories 
as to all these matters, but none has as yet even attempted to 
push bacic the opening of this pass earlier than I3i8. Very 
probably, nay, certainly, the various facts mentioned existed 
earlier, but one cannot assign to them any earlier certain and 
fix('<l dates. But there is no doubt that in tlie fourteenth 
ceii.ury the pass was well known and frequently traversed, being 
the great route by which merchandise passed through Switzer- 
land between Germany and Italy, wiiile in the fifteenth century 
it much facilitated the conquest of the Italian bailiwicks by the 
Swiss of which we havcspukcn 111 CI; i[>tcr vii. It is noteworthy, 
however, that no mediajval Emperor scciiis ever to have crossed 
our pass, the historical importance of which, till our own time, 
has been commercial and not political (save to a very small 
extent), in striking contrast to the Mont Cenis. 

The greatest obstacle on the N. side of the pass was the 
SchoUenen gorge just below Andermatt and above Goschenen 
(it is avoided by the railway). Not to speak of the legends 
connected with the old Devil's Bridge (which fell in 1888), the 
problem was how to overcome the rocky sbpes above it, in 
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otdex to reach the bano in which Aodennatt ttaiids. In the 
Habsbuig ' terrier' of the early fonrteenth century (see above) we 
find a mention of the 'stiebende Brttcke' (the 'spiay-washed* 
bridge), which was a narrow wooden terrace about aoo ft long, and 
suspended, at a great height above the rushing Reus8» by chains 
on the precipitous rocky mountain face. Save a rough path 
above the other bank of the Reuss, this frail bridge (which had 
to be constantly renewed) was for ages the sole means of access 
to Andennatt direct from Lucerne. It hung on the outer wall 
of the short tunnel called the 'Umerloch,' which was oply 
pierced in 1707, and made wide enough for carriages in 1830. 
Schiller, in his play Wil/iatn Tell (1804), first confounds the 
*stiebend Bruciie ' with the Devil's Bridge, and tlien makes the 
' Umerloch ' exist at the same time — two poetical anachronisms. 
As early as July 25, 1775, an enterprising English traveller, Mr. 
Greville, the mineralogist, succeeded in aossing the pass hi a 
light chaise> without taking his conveyance to pieces : Saussttre 
records how be met this adventurous spirit the same even- 
ing at the Hospice. But it was not till 1830-1830 that the 
carriage road was constructed over the pass to meet the rivalry 
of those then built over the San Bernardino and the Spliigen, 
while the great railway tunnel was pierced in i873-r880| and, 
with the railway lines leading to it;, was opened for traffic 
in 1882. 

The name of the pa^as is taken from that of a Bishop of 

Hildesheim, who died in 1038 and was canonised in 1132. 
The only reason that has as yet been discovered for this curious 
dedication is the fact that in Milan the festival of that saint 
(May 4) was (according to the city statutes of 1215) a 'red 
letter ' day, on which courts did not sit, while in tiie same 
city there is a church (built 1328-1339) bearing his name, San 
GoLtardo iii Corte (in the ducal palace). Abetter Ilosiacc on 
the summit was built in 1431 in order to house the Arclibisiiop 
of Milan (to whom the S. side of the pass, as well as part of 
the N. slope, belonged) on his way to the Councfl of Bftle, and 
in r496 we hear that it was inhabited by a lay brother. St 
Charles Borromeo (Archbishop of Hibm, 1560-1584) intended 
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to enlarge both, but it was only in 1623 that a better house 
was built for the priest, and in 1683 a new Hospice, which was 
intrusted to the care of a few Capuchins, of whom all travellers 
speak with grateliil recognition. An avalanche in 1775 
destroyed all the bdldtngs save the Hospice itself, while the 
reconstructed buildingSi besides the chapel, perished at the 
hands of the French In 1799. The new Hospice was only 
erected in 1834, but was burnt in 1905, though no doubt it 
will soon be rebuilt The hold oi^iosite it was built in 1867, 
and did not perish in the fire of 1905. From Airolo, at the 
S. foot of the pass, the easy San Giaeomo Buss (7573 ft.) leads 
over to Tosa Falls on the Gries Pass route^ and thus connects 
the SL Gotthard with the Simplon. 

This is perhaps the best place at which to insert a short 
notice of some minor lateral passes in the Central Alps, which 
indirectly owe their historical fame to the St. Gotthard. In 
late September 1799 SuvorofT, with a considerable (21,000 men) 
Russian army, succeeded in forcing the passage of the 
St. Gottluird against the French. He desired to join the 
other Ru.>5bian aniiy, at or near Zunch. But, having reached 
Altdorf, he found his way blocked, for the French had seized 
all the boats on the Lake of Lucerne, and no road then existed 
along the E. shore of the lake. He was therefore forced to 
cross (September 37-8) the JRiu^uim I^s (68 11 ft.) to 
the head of the Muota valley. But his progress down that 
valley towards Schwyz was stopped after a bloody battle with 
the French. So he had again to * double back' and to cross 
(last days of September and first of October) the Pragei Pats 
(5099 ft) to Glarus, hoping thence to follow the Linth or 
I>immat valley direct to Ziirich. But he was once more foiled 
by the French commanders and compelled to cross yet a third 
pass (October 5-6), the Panfxfr Pas^ (7897 ft.), in order to gain 
the Rhine valley, above Coire, and so was able to rejoin his 
friends at Feldkirch, two days later. None of these passes 
(all well known to the present writer) is in itself really difficult, 
save the steep N. side of the Panixer, but they ofifer great 
obstacles to the passage of a considerable army, harassed by 
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a watchAil enemy, aod much hindered by the bad weather of 
a itormy autumn, so that SuvoroflTs feat i» one of the most 
remarkable recorded in the military history of the Alps. 

The next pass over the main chain on our list is the 
Lukwiamer (6289 ft.), leading from the great Benedictine 
monastery of Disentis, near the head of the Vorder Rhine 
valley, by the Middle Rhine valley and the Val Blenio to 
Biasca, on the St. Gotthard route. But, save for a short time 
in the nineteenth century (i 839-1 8S0), when it was doubtful 
whether the great railway tunnel hent^.th the Central Alps 
should be pierced under the Lukmanier or the St. Gotthard, 
the Lukmanier has always been overshadowed by its greater 
neighbours, so that its real historical importance relates to the 
period when these rivals were little known 01 hiversed by 
bad roads or paths. However it was crossed by Otto i. in 965 
and by Henry 11. in 1004, as well as by Frederick i. in 1146 
and again in 1186, and by Sigismund in 143 1 (perhaps in 
141 3 also) — we thus ag^ come across the Emperor whom we 
heard of on the Great St Bernard. About 1374 the reigning 
abbot of Disentis (who in 1570 became a Prince of the 
Empire) built two Hospices (there were five in all) on the routes 
one, that of Santa Maria, being on the summit of the pass- 
it still exists as a modest inn, and the pass is thence sometimes 
named the ' Pass of St. Mary ' ; another name for the pass is 
the *Pass of St. Barnabas,' owing to its close connection with 
the see of Milan, to which the Val Blenio, like the Val 
I^eventina, belonged, and also to the dedication of one of the 
Hospices, this one being situated at Casaccia on the E. slope of 
the pass. But the foundation of these Hospices by the abbat 
ol Disentis emphasises the character of our pass, as, after the 
opening of the St. Gotthard, a feeble rival of that great highway, 
but especially useful for the Raetians as a means of communica- 
Lioa with their Swiss allies in the Italian bailiwicks, after their 
conquest in the fifteenth century. In 1581 St. Charles Borromeo 
crossed the Lukmanier. As early as 1780 the abbat of Disentis 
began the construction of a road across his pass. But there 
were formidable technical difficulties in the ^orge through which 
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(or above which) one must mount from Disentis to Ciiraglia, 
the first village. Finally, a remarkable road through this gorge 
and across to Olivone, at the head of the Val Blenio, was 
constructed 1871-7, but, though well worthy of being seen, it 
has failed to attract tourists. The Lukmanier is now quite off 
the main line ol' Uattic, serving only as a local route, the 
St. Gotthard having drawn to itself most of the traffic (never 
a very great ttreatn) that dribbled over the Lukmanier. 

We come next to the three passes which leid direct from 
Coire to Italy, which is reached at Como by the San Bernardino, 
but at Chiavenna by the Spliigen and the Septimer. 

The Stm Bemawdino (6769 ft.) routes like that of the Spliigen» 
follows the course of the main or Hinter Rhine nearly to its 
sources, and then turns S. to cross the Alps. Throughout the 
entire Middle Ages it bore the name of the *mons avium,' 
* Vogelbeig,' or * Monte Uccello ' {i.e. the ' pass of the birds,' 
in three languages), and to this day there rises some way to 
its W. a peak called the Vogelberg, while on the E. the pass is 
overhung by another point, named the Pizzo Uccello Rut 
some time in the second half of the fifteenth century, this 
name gave way to the present one, given in honour of San 
Bernardino of Siena, who had wandered through the N. parts 
of Lombardy as a missionary preacher and was canonised in 
1450, six years alter his death — a chapel on the S. slope of the 
pass was dedicated to him. It is possible that the left wing of 
the Prankish army crossed this pass in 590 on its way to attack 
the Lombards. More certain is it that in the winter of 94 1 Willa 
(wife of Berengar, Marquess of Ivrea), though far advanced in 
pregnancy, fled across it, to escape from Hugh, king of Italy. 
Much later, in the winter of 1799, Lecourbe, with a Frendi 
army, traT«tsed the pass. But no doubt, it, like the Spliigen, 
was kept for long in the background through the difficulties of 
getting through or round the Via Mala gorge, above Thusis. 
Probably it smed only the local traffic between the German- 
speaking colony at the sources of the Rhine with the Italian 
bailiwicks held by the Swiss, especially after, in 1496, the Val 
Mesocco (on its S. slope) came into the hands of the Kalians, 
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who thus had direct access to the St. GoUhard route. In 
1818-1823 the present fine carriage road was built over the 
pass, aud, like tittt d the St Gotdiard, lies for itM whole 
length within Swiss territory. Most of the expenses were 
bome by the king of Sardinia, who wished to secure for him- 
self a road across the Alps* which should not be in the hands 
of the Habsbuigers. 

A little to the E. of the San Bemaidino is the S^H^ J^s 
(6946 ft). Though possibly mentioned by the Peutinger Table 
(fourth century) under the still unexplained name of *Cunu 
aureu,' this pass has scarcely had a more eventfiil history than 
the San Bernardino, both having been oveishadowed (till 
carriage roads were built across them) by the Septimer. Its 
medic-Eval name was the • Urschlcr ' (mount of bears), perhaps 
given in contrast to the ' mount of birds ' or the San Bernardino. 
The first rough road which traversed the S. bit of the Via 
Mala was constructed as far back as 1473, apparently with 
the desire to set U[i a rival to the route over the Septimer, 
that was entirely in tlic hands of tiic Hishop of Coire. But 
the Via Mala was only rendered practicable throughout, when, 
x8i8-i823, the road was constructed over the pass itself; the 
chief difficulty, apart from that gorge, was the Cardenello gorge 
on the S. side, where^ in the early winter of 18001 the FTench» 
under Marshal Macdonald, encountered very great difficulties. 
This road increased the number of travellers who <iro8sed the 
pass (the conmiercial impoitance of which was never great 
despite the ahnost total absence of tolls), for, even Unlay, it is 
(with the exceptions of the rather longer San Bernardino and 
the much longer Lukmanier) the one carriage road by which 
it is possible to go from Ra^tia (the Grisons) to Italy, crossing 
one ridge only (the roads through the Engadine involve the 
paf^-^afje of two ridge^ while the Septimer has never yet obtained 
a carriage road). The valley of San Giacomo, on the S. side 
of the pass, is now Italian, but from 1512 to 1797 (with 
Chiavenna) it belonged to the Three Kantian Leagues who had 
taken it from the Milanese — it had formed part of the Cisalpine 
or Italian Republics from 1797 to 1805, and of the Napoleonic 
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kingdom of Italy from 1805 to 181 4, when it fell (with Chiavenna 
etc.) to the Habsburgers of Milan, who only lost it io 1859 to 
the Sardinian king soon to rule over united Italy. 

By far the most iraportnnt historically of all the Orisons 
Alpine passes i"^ the Septimcr (75S2 ft.), though nowadays it is 
hardly known even by name, ^'el in 11 28 it was reported 
(not quite accurately) to be the mountain in which both the 
Rhine and the Inn take their source ; it is mentioned in the 
thirteenth century by ihc poet Ciottfried of Strassburg in his 
Trhian^ and in 1330 it was said to mark the limit between 
Germany and Lombardyi while early in the foiuteenth century 
it was noted as one of the boundaries of the possessions 
of the Habsbuigera. In itself it Is an extremely easy pass» 
leading from BivioStalla (not far from the W. foot of the 
Julier Pass) to Cisaccia, at the W. foot of the Maloja, and the 
highest village in die Val Biegaglia, down whicii one goes 
direct to Chiavenna. It is also easily reached from both sides. 
On the N. slope, there were two routes from Coire to Bivio- 
Stalla — the more arduous led by a path from Thusis over the 
slopes N. of the gorge now known as the Schyn Pass to 
Tiefenkastell, where it was joined by the easier, which had 
come from Coire past the twelfth century Premonstratensian 
monastery of Churwalden and over the Lenzerhpide (a threat 
tract of heath), 5089 ft. ; both routes thus avoided the horrors 
of the Via Mala by which the Spliigen and the San Bernardino 
were necessarily attained. From Bivio the slope giving access 
to the pass is gradual, while the descent on the S. side to 
CaSaccia, iliough steeper than the ascent, is short and direct, 
the fertile Val Bregaglia being soon gained. It was thus not 
neeessaiy to cross more than one ridge on the journey, while 
(and herein hiy the great practical advantage of the pass) the 
entire route from Coire till near Chiaveima (as wdl as to that 
town and down to the head of the Lake of Como, from 15 r 9 to 
1797) was in the hands (directly or through his vassals) of the 
Bishop of Coire, die most powerful of the many R«etian foidal 
lords. It was therefore the interest of the bishop to fridlitate 
the transit across this pass, as thereby he (or his guarantees) 
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obtained more lerenues from tolls and way dues. It is there- 
fore not surprising to hear that in 1359 the reigning bishop (who 
happened to be the Imperial Chancellor) prefailed on the 
Emperor Charles iv. to issue a formal prohibition to use any 

other Alpine road in the region but this. 

The pass is mentioned in Roman times by both the Antonine 
Itinerary and the Peutinger Table. The first retarded passage 
was that of Landulus, Bishop of Treviso, in 895, while in the 
same year we hear of two Roman musicians, who crossed on 
their way from Rome to St. Gall (to improve the church music 
there), one of whom fell very ill on the way over the pass. 
Many Kmperors traversed this pass, the number being only 
exceeded by those who took the route by the Brenner or by 
the Great St. Bernard In fact, in the earlier ^Vliddle Ages the 
Septimer was the great route from Germany into Italy. The 
first mention of a Hospice (never a laige one) on the pass dates 
from 831, but it was refoonded in the early twelfth century by 
the Bishop of Coire^ and rebuilt in 1542 : it is now in ruins, 
though there is some idea of reconstructing it for the use of 
skiers, the new sort of winter pilgrims in this region. Remains 
of a solidly built paved track are found at various points on 
the route over this pass. It was long thought that they dated 
back to Roman times, but it has now bem shown that they 
formed part of the new cart track constructed in 1387 by Jacob 
von Castelmur, a high episcopal official (and grantee of the 
tolls over the pjass) in the Val Bregaglia. The tolls levied on 
this route produced great sums. But naturally, after the 
construction, m the first half of the nineteenth century, of good 
carriage roads over the Spliigen, the San Bernardino, the 
Julier, and the Maloja, the great advantage of the Septimer 
disappeared, and the pass is now visited only by a few curious 
wanderers. Yet, in its time, it was more than a rival of the 
greatest Alpine passes. 

As hinted above, the passes leading to and from the 
Engadine have merely a load interest, save the Ofeo, with the 
Fliida, its continuation, and (in the Eastern Alps) the Reschen 
Scheideck. £ven the opening (1903) of the railway under 
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the Albuia Fass {7595 ft.) meant simply an easier route to the 
Engadine, and not the openint; of a great internation-il route 
across the Alps, and the same will be true when a line is 
constructed over the Maloja Pass (5935 ft.) from the head 
of the Kngadine to Chiavenna. As there still exist many 
misapprehensions on the su!)ject, it may hv. worth while to 
explain the real historical origin of the two nn lc j ilhirs (-ailed 
Julius' columns, which stand on the suiiimil ol ihc Julier Pass 
(7504 ft). It is known that in 1396 and 1407 a single column 
rose here, as a boandaijr ftotie^ tiiat between 1538 end 1572 
it was broken into three bite, tliat one of these bits dtsappeszed 
in some unknown fashioni and that some time between 16 18 
and 1 703 another bit was set np as a second coliunn— these 
dates are teken from contemponuy writers who either visited 
the pass therosdves or had trustworthy reports from those 
who had been there. The natntsl continuation of the Julier 
is either the Maloja to Chiavenna, or the Btmma Pass 
(7645 ft.) to the Valtelline. 

In the tangled country E. of the Bemina Pass the Pass0 di 
Val Viola (7976 ft.) leads from near the summit of the Bernina 
Priss to Borraio. But more important historically, in connection 
with Rohan's campaign of 161;- n;^ainst the Imperial troops, are 
the passes leading from the LiviLiio valley (stili Italian, though 
on the N. slope uf the Alps and sending its waters by the Spol 
to the Inn at Zernetz) in various directions — the Forcola di 
Uvigno (7638 ft.) S. to the Bernina Pass, the Casana Pass 
(8832 ft.) W. to Scanfs, in ihe Upper Kiigadine, and ilic 
Alpisella Pass (7497 ft) E. past the sources of the Adda and 
through the Frafle glen to Bormio. 

Let us now go on to the Ofim Hus (7071 ft.) which leads 
from Zernetz in the Lower Engadine to the Miinster valley, and 
so on to tiie Vtntschgan or upper valley of the Adige in the 
Tyrol, while from Sui, in the Lower Engadine^ about four miles 
below Zemets, (he FMkla Pais (7838 ft.) leads over to Davos, 
and then down the Landquart valley to the Rhine valley, 
which is gained about nine miles above Coire. These two 
passes tbns formed a direct and comparatively easy route from 
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Coire to the Tyrol, even after, in 1652, the Lower Bogadioe 
ceased to be Tyrolese, and became Swiss. By means of the 

second pass in particular, the Bishop of Coire was long able 
to maintain his authority in the Vintschgaii, and in tho 
Miinster vallev. This route was pos'^ihly taken in 1212 by the 
Emperor Frederick II. (who more probably went by way of the 
Tonale, Aprica, and Septimer Passes), an^l by Sigismund in 
1413. But of course it was rather out of tiie way, lying as it 
did between the far more frequented tracks over the Septimer, 
the Umbrail Pass, and tiie Brenner. The Ofeii Vmb lakes its 
name from some iron mines ('ovens' or *Fuom,' furnaces) 
worked near it in the sixteenth centuiy and earlier, hut is often 
wrongly called the Buffidoia Pass, that name properly belonging 
to another pass (7735 it, also called Giufplan) that leads to 
Bonnio through the Fraele glen. The road ow the Ofen was 
built in 1870-1, and that over the Fluda in 1867, but the inn 
near the Ofen Pass was well .known in the sixteenth centuiy, 
while the Hospice on the Fliiela is also far older than the 
caniage toad. Still farther down the Lower Engadine is the 
ea^ glacier /<rm»»/ Pass (9193 ft.), formerly much frequented 
and leading from Guarda in the T.ower Engadine to the head of 
the Montafon valley in the Vorarlberg, and so to Bludenz 
on the Arlberg route, or across the lower Bielerhdhe Pass 
(6631 ft) to the Tyrolese Paznaun valley, and so to 
Landi^k. 

Our last pass in the Central Alps is the Umbrail Pa^s (8242 
ft), which of old bore also tlic names of ' mons Briuilius' 
(from St Braulius, Bishop of Saragossa, in the seventh century) 
and of 'Juga Rsetica,' as well as of 'Wormseijoch* {j.t. the 
pass to Bormio^ the German name of which is 'Worms'). It 
leads from the head of the Adige valley or the Vintschgau by 
the Hiinster vaUey to Bormio, at the head of the Adda valley or 
the Valtelline. On the S. side a short descent gives access at 
the fourth Cantonieia to the route over the ^Mo or 
Stilfseijoch (9055 ft.). But as the N. slope of the Stelvio is very 
steep and rugged, while that of the Unil)rail is comparatiyely 
easy, the last named was* throughout the Middle Ages* the main 
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route from the Vintschgau direct to the Lake of Como. The 
Stelvio was, indeed, crossed now and then by armies (1496, 

163 1, 1634,) but served as a pass only in case of necessity. 
The roles of the two passes were reversed, at any rate for a time, 
when the Austrian Government (which had in 1814 received the 
Valtellinc, while in 7762 it had parted with the upper Munster 
valley to Switzerland) built (1820-5) the magnificent carriage 
road over the Stelvio, which is still the loftiest carriage road in 
the Alps. Much more recently the Swiss Government has con- 
structed ( 1 900-1) a good carriage road over the Umbrail from 
the Miinster valley to the fourth Cantoniera on the Stelvio, 
such a road having been planned (it is said) by Napoleon, who 
selected that route rather than the Stelvio: this road is the 
third highest carriage road in the Alps (it is the highest in 
Switzerland)^ that over the Col du Galibier (8721 iL% in the 
Dauphin6 Alps, coming between it and the Stelvio. By a 
carious coincidence none of these three passes traverses the 
main ridge of the Alps, each leading over one of its lateral spurs. 
It should be borne in mind that between 1762 (purchase of the 
upper Miinster valley) and 1797 (loss of the Valtelline), the 
whole way over the Umbrail belonged to the Three Raetian 
Leagues, that is, practically to Switzerland. Now, of course, 
since 1859, the S. slope of that pass, as well as of the Stelvio, is 
Italian. The Umbrail Pass served mainly the local trade 
between the Vintschgau and the Vallelhne. But it obtained 
considerable political importance during the long struggle, 1620- 
1639 (briefly noticed in Chapter vii.), for the Vallelline, the valley 
which enabled tlic liabsburgers of the Tyrol to communicate 
directly with the Habsburgers of Milan. Naturally, the com- 
mercial importance of both the Umbrail and of the Stelvio was 
practically destroyed when in 1864-7, the wholly Austrian railway 
was opened over the Brenner Pasay as the Vintschgaa trade of 
course flowed KS.E. down the A^e valley to Botzen, on that 
line, while that of the ValteUine (Italian since 1859) as natur- 
ally found its outlet westwards in the direction of the Lake of 
Como. But in the Middle Ages the Umbrail was /Ae great 
route between the aforesaid region^ and indeed to districts 
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more to the N. by way oi" the Reschen Scheideck and the 
Arlbeig Passes, of which we will speak piesently. 



III.— The Eastern Alps 

In this division of the great Alpine chain the Brenner Pass 
(4495 ft.) occupies a position of far greater importance than 
does any single pass in cither the Western or the Central Alps. 
Many of the other passes in the Eastern Alps (such as the 
Reschen Scheideck, the Arlberg, the Tonale, the Aprira, even 
the Ampezzo, and the Plocken) stand to it in the light of 
feeders or branches, and can scarcely claim an independent 
position of their own. The case only alters as we get still 
farther E., when the Alps spread oat (to use a comparison 
already employed m these pages) like the sticks of a fan, so that 
the traveller, after leaving the plains of Italy, and before reach- 
ing those of Austria, has to cross three ridg^s^the first by the 
Ampezso, the Monte Croce (Flocken), the Pontebba (Saifnitz), 
or the Predil Passes; the second by the Radstadter Tauem; 
and the third by the Pyhm Pass or through the Lueg gorge. 
Finally, at the extreme E. limit of these ridges we find the 
Bimbaumer Wald and the Semmering, both rather methods of 
getting round the last spurs of the Alps than of crossing them, 
and so parallel with the route from Genoa to Marseilles along 
the edge of the Mediterranean, rather than with Alpine passes 
strictly so called. 

The history of the Brenner Pass is almost co-extensive with 
that of the Eastern Alps, or of the relations between Germany 
and Italy, whether they be looked at from a political, a com- 
mercial, or a military point of view. By far the lowest of all Uic 
Alpine passes across the main chain of the Alps, reached 00 
either side by straight-drawn valleys leading up to a single 
ridge, it forms a natural highway over the Alps. Its authentic 
recorded history starts with the passage (b.c. 15) of Drusns, the 
stepson of Augustus, on his way to conquer the northern Bar- 
barians, and among them the tribe of the Breones, or Breuni, 
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which gave its name for erer to the pass, and had its name em- 
balmed in the verses of Horace. I.ater on, the lirenner bcaune 
a great route by means ( f which the Romans pursued and 
attained many military an l t ommercial successes. Most pro- 
bably it was the pass over which the liarbarians poured in the 
fifth century towards the fertile plains of Italy, and (as pointed 
out al the eonimencement of this chapter) the route 'per Alpcs 
Noricas' (our pass without a doubt) was expressly mentioned 
by Charles the Great when elaborating in 806 bis scheme for 
the division of his Empire among his sons. Still later^ it was 
over the Brenner that the vast majority of the Emperors went on 
their way to or from Rome, so that on at least one4ialf of 
these expeditions (dating from the ninth to the fifteenth oen- 
turies) the route selected was that over oar pass. Gr8dually» as 
minor feudal lords gftve way to the dynasty of the Counts of the 
Tyrol, the Brenner became more and more a specifically Tyrolese 
pass, especially when in 1363 the county of the Tyrol passed into 
the hands of the powerful family of the Habsburgers. Being 
thus held by a single dynasty, capable of pushing its interests, 
this great highway, though it lost in a way its character as a 
route open to all nations, yet prospered because of the atten- 
tion that its new owners devoted to improving the means of 
communication across it. The quaint old track, constructed 
(or at any rate greatly improved) between 1314-17 by the 
enterprising Heinrich Kunter, burgher of Botzen, meant thai 
the old Roman path high above the gorges between Klausen 
and Botsen was abandoned in favour of a path in the Eisack 
valley itself. Yet this new track was very rough and bod, so 
that not unfrequently travellers preferred the short cut from the 
Brenner over the /eu^ Pats, 6870 ft. (called, like the Great 
St Bernard, ' mons Jovis' — in the Middle Ages the name took 
the form of 'Jouven'), which was probably known to the 
Romans, to the Adige valley that was reached at Meran. 
Further, the rise of the Venetian power on the mainluirl in the 
early fifteenth century threatened the prosperity of the Brenner, 
for the route naturally preferred by the Venetian rulers was that 
over the An^auo Pass (5066 ft), by Beiluno^ the Piave valley. 
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and past Cortina to Toblach, dose to the Toblach Pass^^ti^^i ft,) 
leading from the Brenner route to the head of the Prav valley. 
That road kept the merchants on their journejrs for the longest 
distance in Venetian territory, while it was early passable for 
light carriages and carts. Hence from 1483 onwards the old 
Kuntcr track was greatly improved by vSigismund, the reigning 
Count of the Tyrol, gunpowder being employed to remove 
various obstacles, so that this track also bcxiame passable for 
carriages and carts. His etTorts were seconded, towards the 
N., by the rulers of Bavaria. Lui it was not till much later, in 
1772, that a modem carriage road was constructed across the 
pftss. Natuially, after the Habsburgers secured (1803, finally 
1814) the territories of the Bishops of Trent and Boxen, still 
more attention was paid to our pass, which now became a most 
impoitant means of communication between Austria proper and 
the Milanese and the Veneto^ held from 18x5 onwards by the 
sovereigns of Austria. Yet when this pdatical convenience 
bad ceased to be of practical interest (the Milanese and the W. 
Veneto were lost to Austria in 1859 and the £. Veneto in 
1866), the commercial advantages of the pass were sncb that, 
between 1864 and 1867, a railway was constructed across it, 
this being the first line carried over the Alps, while the carriage 
road of 1772 h id also been the first of its kind. 

Somcthmg must now be said as to the side passes which we 
have descrit)ed above as 'feeders' or branches of the great high- 
way of the Hrenner. 

{a) To the W. there are two pairs of passes, each item of 
which taken alone has but local importance, though if the two 
composing each pair are crossed, a route is more or less made 
to the other side of certain mountain chains. 

The first pan* is made up of the TmaU Pass (6181 ft.) 
and of the Apnea Pass (3875 ft.). The road over the former 
leaves the Adige valley a litde to the N. of Trent in order to 
mount the Noce valley (called in its lower half the Val di Non 
or Nonsberg, and in its upper half, the Val di Sole or Sobbeig) 
past Qes (where falls in the road from Botzen over the Mendel 
Pass, 446s ft.) to the pass (not fu from which, 00 the old 
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track, is the Hospice of St. Bartholomew, founded in 1 127), 
whence it descends to Edolo, at the head of the Val Camonica 
or of the Ogho, that runs down to the Lake of Iseo. From 
l^dolo the low Aprica Pass gives access to the Vahelline, which 
is reached a little below Tirano. Any one who cons bines these 
two passes finds that he must cross yet another, such as the 
Septimer, in order to reach the N. slope of the Alps. But 
formerly the practical convenience of this route was that it lay 
entirely, save the bits near Edolo (which are in the Bergamasca, 
and so were Venetian 1438-1797, and Austrian 18 15- 1859) 
within the dominions of the Prince-bishops of Ttent and Coire* 
Hence it would naturally be taken by any traveller who found 
the Brenner blocked to him, but enjoyed the friendship of 
either or both. Such seems to have been the case of the 
Emperor Frederick 11. in tais, who apparently crossed these 
two passes on the way from Trent to Cotre, being accompanied 
in his hurried journey by the bishops of these two cities. 
Apparently Frederick i. in 1166 did the same, but Charles iv. 
in 1355 crossed the Aprica onl}', while in 1327 Louis the 
Bavarian went from Trent to Bergamo over the Tonale. 

The second pair of passes is formed by those of the Reschen 
Schfideck (4902 ft.) and the Atlber^ (5912 ft.). The former 
leads from Botzen past Mcran through the Vintschgau or upper 
Adige valley to the Inn valley, that is descended to Landeck on 
the Arlberg route, which thence bears due W. and reaches the 
Rhine valley at Feldldrch, some way S. of Br^enz. The 
former pass taken alone is simply a parallel way to that over 
the Brenner, while the second, if taken alone, is the direct road 
from Innsbruck to the Vorarlberg. Combined, they form a rather 
more direct route, from Botzen to Constance, than the Brenner. 
The Reschen Scheideck is now usually known by that name. 
But formerly it was often called the * Malaerheide,' from the 
great heathy tract on its S. slope, above the ancient town of 
Mais, while another name, that of Finstermiinz Pass, was 
derived from the narrow gorge at its N. foot, through which it 
was necessary to pass from Martinsbruck (now the last hamlet 
in the Swiss Lower EngMine^ but till 1653 in the Tyrol) to 
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Pfunds (at its E. end^ fK>w reached direct from the pass 
itself by a splendidly engineered road, carried high above 
the gorge. An ancient to\v»'r in the gorge proves its t-arly 
importance, as formerly one had to pass it, along the bank of the 
wild Inn, here enclosed between two lofty rock walls. The 
Hospice of St. Valentine on the Reschen Scheideck was 
founded in 1140, but on the very summit of the pass there \^ 
now a village, Reschen, inhabited all the year lound. This 
pass was of historical importance in the Middle Ages, when the 
Bishop of Coire was struggling to maintain bis footing in the 
Vintschgau against the rising power of the Counts of the TjrroL 
On the other hand, the Arlberg (first mentioQed m X3i8 as a 
frequented pass) acquired more importance at a later period, 
especially after 1363, when the Hahsbuigeis obtained the 
Tyrol, and then added to their domains first (1575) Feldkirch, 
then (1394) Bludenzand the Montafon valley, and finally (1451 
and 1523) the county of Bregenz, thus establishing their power 
firmly in the district 'before' the Arlberg Pass (when looked 
at from the point of view of a traveller on his way to Innsbnick) 
on the right bank of the Rhine, between Coire and the Lake 
of Constance. It has been contended that the Arlberg was 
traversed by a Roman road, but this view does not seem to 
be supported by sufficient evidence. Yet as early as 945 
Berengar 11., king of Italy, seems to have crossed both our 
passes on his way from Swabia to Botzen. A mule path 
was built over the Arlberg in 1309, and the Hospice of St. 
Christopher founded in 1385, the chief utility of the pass 
being the transport of salt from the mines of Hall near Inns- 
bruck. This path must have been improved by 141 4, when we 
hear that the Pope John xxtit., on tiie way to the Council of 
Constance, had the misfortune to have his light carriage upset, 
and so was thrown out mto the snow (it was the month of 
October). In 1499 and again during the Wars of 1632-4 
effoits were made to improve the track, but they were simply 
sporadic and led to no permanent results. The actual carriage 
road was constructed at intervals between 1785 and 1824 
(though improved In 1848-9) to meet the competition of the 
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Swiss, who desired to divert traffic from Feldkirch to the 
Thurgau, wiiile the railway which burrows beneath the pass was 
built in 1880-4. But it may l)e stated generally that, till recently, 
the Arlberg was rn.nnly a 'salt pass/ and comparatively little 
attention was paid to the mainicrij.ncc of the track, particularly 
on the W. or Vorarlberg side. Two curious results of this want 
of enterprise may be noted. On the one hand, the rise of the 
flourishing ootton-spinning industry in the Vorarlberg (the 
law material coming from Trieste) dates from the final oonstmc* 
tion (from 1785 onwards) of a road over the pass. But on the 
other hand, the bad state of that road (especially on the W. 
side) is credibly believed to have been laig^y responable for 
the steady refusal (even as lately as 1848 and 1859-1860) of the 
Vorarlbergers to consent to a close political union with the 
Tyrol, with which they are only joined by a slight administrative 
tict though reasons of practical convenience would seem to make 
the com])lete incorporation of the Vorarlberg with the Tyrol a 
very desirable object. 

The Arlberg I'ass, besides directly connecting the Inn and the 
Khme valleys, and so the routes that pass by Innsbruck and 
Coire, join both to the Bavarian plains and Munich by means 
of the Fern Pass ( v)7o ft.) and of .ScJiarniiz or Sufdd Pass 
(3S74 ft.), which thus aci as 'feeders.' 

{b) To the E. of the Brenner there is another pair of side 
passes, of which we must now speak. Of one of these, the 
Ampnw /Wr (5066 ft), leading from Belluno by Cortin& to 
Toblach, mention has been made above. Its importance rose 
with the advance of Venetian power on the mainbmd in the 
early fifteenth century, for it was the most direct route from 
Venice towards the N.W., and Central Germany. As it was 
arly made passable for light carriages and carts, it was a formid- 
able rival for long both to the main line of the Bienneri S. of 
Brixen, and to the Pontebba Pass on the £. However, it was all 
but exclusively a commercial pass, over which the spoils of the 
East went from Venice to Central Oermany, and never seems to 
have possessed any great military or political importance. After 
the Ampeuo valley fell into the hands of the Habsbuxgers in 15 1 7 
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the whole pass became more and more TyioleBe» as both slopes 
were thenceforth hdd by that powerful dynasty. The Ampezzo 
Pass has become of importance to pleasure trnvellers only within 
the last thirty or forty years, the fine carriage road having been 

constructed in 1829- 1850. 

Farther to the E. is the second pass which must be considered 
under this head, the Pl'ocken Pass, Kteuzher^, or Monte Croce 
(4462 ft.), lending from Lienz on the upper Drave past Mauthen 
and Tolrne //o to Udine (Friuli), and to be carefully distinguished 
from another Monte Croce Pass (5374 ft.) a little to its W., and 
leading from Innichen in the upi)er Drave valley to Cadore and 
Belluno. The Plocken Pass is an odd little pass that never seems 
to have met with due recognition. Possibly this was because the 
traveller who had come over it from Udine to Mauthen in the 
Gail Talley (Cazinthia) fomid himself obliged to cross yet another 
lidge by the Gailberg Pass (3183 fit.) in order to gain the upper 
Drave valley, and then yet a third ridgOp the Tinblack Psass 
(3967 it) to Toblach, if be was bound for the Pustertbal and the 
Brenner route. Another reason for the n^lect of the Plocken 
Pass was the fact that its neighbours, the Brenner, the Ampezzo, 
and the Pontebba, were too strong for it. Yet our pass is 
described in the Antonine Itinerary, while to this day on or 
close to its summit there are still to be seen and deciphered no 
fewer than three Roman inscriptions, dating from the second to 
the fourth century of the Christian era. About 567 it was crossed 
by the Gaulish poet, Venantius Fortunatus, who calls the second 
passage (the Gailberg) from the Gail valley to that of the Drave 
by the name of the ' Alpis Julia,' a denomination that for once 
can be satisfactorily explained, as it is taken from the Italian 
name (Val Zellia) of the Gail valley. The main pass is, named 
'mons Crucis' in documents of 1184, 1234, and 1296, which 
show that it was used by traders who desired to avoid the tolls 
levied on those crossing the Pontebba Pass. It played a small 
part in various local wars in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, though it was honoured by the presence of 
but a single Emperor, Rupert, in 1401. It never had much 
commercial importance, save when the neighbouring passes 

N 
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weie closed for one reason or another, but such «s h had was 
ruined by the construction first of the carriage road (1836), 
and next of the railway line (1873-9) over the Pontebba Pass. 
Of course, in 1866, the S. slope of the pass passed with the rest 
of Friuli irom Austria to Italy. 

The Plocken Pass, of which we have jusl sketched the history, 
crosses the main ridge of the Carnic Alps, but as it is rather a 
* feeder ' of the Brenner than an independent pass, we have con- 
sidered it in conneciiou with the Brenner. Some way tarthcr to 
the E. lie the two passes which properly lead over the same 
main ridge (the watershed of the Alps and the most southerly 
oC the three ridges into which the Eastern Alps here split), from 
the S. into Caiinthia->the/'4Mll0M^ Pontafel, or Saifnitz Pass 
(8615 tL\ and (slis^Uy to its E.) the FnMP^ (3813 ft). The 
routes over the two passes unite on the N. sbpe at Tarris, and 
continue together to Villach in Carinthia. But on the S. side the 
Pontebba Pass is reached from Udine, through territory entirely 
Italian since Friuli was lost in i S66 to Austria, by way of the FeUa 
or Feno valley, commonly called the Canale valley, whereas the 
route on the S. slope of the Predil Pass lies wholly within Austrian 
territory (the county of Gorz) up the Isonzo valley, in which there 
is a village named Canale, a fact that often leads to a confusion 
between the two y>asses. Again, the Pontebba Pass is just within 
the Carnic Alps, while the Predil Pass is just within the JuUc 
Alps, the former rejoicins; in a splendidly picturesque railway (con- 
structed between 1S73 .UKI 1879), the latter having a carriage road 
only. These and various oiiicr laclors \6uc\\ as the greater height 
of the Predil and its more exposed situation) have brought it 
about that the Pontebba Pass has always been more important 
hiatozkally than the PrediL Indeed the Predil comes into pro- 
minence only between 1 3 19* when the dtisens of Cividaleobtained 
leave from the Bishop of Bambeig (who soon after the erection 
of the see in 1007 had obtained from its founder, the Emperor 
Henry il, the entire Offinthian slope of our two passes) to build 
a road (actually constructed 1326-7) over the ' new and unusual 
route' of the Predil, and i348» when a great landslip blocked for 
some years access to both passes on the N.8id& When the effects 
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of thiB nusfortane were lemedied, came the long strife between the 
Habsbutigers (who had obtained Carinthia in 1335) and their 
vassal, the Bishop of Bambeig, against the Patriarch of Aqnileia, 

who (till he lost his temporal power to Venice in 14 18-1420) natu- 
rally favoured the Predil rather than the Puntebba. But when the 
county of Gdrz came in 1500 to the Habsburgers, the fate of the 
Predil was sealed. On the other hand, the Pontebba route is 
described in the Antonine Itinerary (it is possibly even dimly 
alluded to on the Peutinger Table), while a milestone found on 
the summit, and inscriptions elsewhere on the route, show that 
it was a frequented route in Roman days. Possibly crossed in 
884 by Charles the Fat, it was later used by the few Emperors 
who came into these regions — Henry iv. in 1077 and 1097, 
Conrad in. in 114c), Frederick 11. in 1236, and Charles IV. in 
1354 (perhaps in 1 368 also), as well as by a portion of Frederick 
i/s army in 1158, while in 1797 Napoleon himself went over 
it on his bold campaign in Austria, for Mass6na had secured the 
pass by force of anna. 

The commercial importance of the Pdntebba Pass was also 
great from early times, for in 1184 and in 1234 the Patriarchs of 
Aqnileia made treaties with (respectively) Count Henry of Tyrol 
and Cbunt Manhaid of Tyrol and Gte with regard to the tolls 
levied on this ront^ while numerous other documents show what 
a considerable amount tolls brought in. The various stations on 
this road are also carefully enumerated in the itineraries of several 
Patriarchs of Aquileia in the early thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. One particularly interesting point must be noted. The 
Pontebba was the chief trade route from Venice towards the N.E., 
and no doubt it was the V^enetian trade which mainly contributed 
to the commercial importance of the pass. The inhabitants of 
the smaller towns N. oi Udine very naturally compared the deep- 
cut trench of the Fella leading up to the pass with one of the canals 
of Venice, and this name 'canale,' half understood by the German 
traders, was turned by them into a proper name 'Canal,' and the 
route described as 'via per Ouiaks.' This name fiiat occurs in 
1158 and 1934, Intt later is quite the usual one for the pass, which 
was also described as ' per clusam,' t\e. through the dusi or luurrow 
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goige» whkb gave its name of Ctuusaforte to the village at the 
S. eDtiance of the gorge of the Felia, wheie was the principal toU- 
bmiae on the S. side of the pass. 

Coming now to the central of the three ranges which are 

formed by the E. spurs of the Eastern Alps — the Taiiem range 
— find that though several of the passes across it, now dis- 
tinguished by special names as varieties of the Tauern passage 
(e.j^. Mallnit^er Tauern, Hohe lauern, Velber Taurm), were 
probably known in Roman times, yet only the two most easterly 
passes, which are also far lower than the rest, have any real 
general historical importance. Of these this pair, ihe Kadsiadier 
Tauern (5702 ft, now traversed by a carriage road), forms part of 
the main route from Klagenfuit to Salzburg, and is therefore 
indicated on the Peutinger Table, while Roman miiestones have 
been found near it ; but it is impossible to say with oertuniy that 
this way was ever taken by any of the Emperors. The SS&uiarie 
(5873 ft), more to the B., is possibly Indicated in the Antonine 
Itinerary, but has alwajrs been overshadowed by the Radstadter 
Tauern, and to this day is traversed by a mule path only. 

In the most northerly of the three ridges which in the £• 
portion of the Eastern Alps separate Italy from Austria, the Zueg 
Pass (1700 ft.) is a huge, narrow gorge (carriage road through it) 
which forms the natural continuation of the way over the Rad- 
stiidter Tauern to Sal7burg, and is perhaps alluded to on the 
Peutinger Table. Similarly, the Pyhrn Pass (3100 ft,) is the 
natural continuation of the Solkscharte route to Linz : on its N. 
slope stood formerly a Hospice, which was founded about 1 190 
by the Archbishop of Salzburg and the Bishop of Bamberp jointly, 
and gave its name to the village of Spital — benealii liie pa,i,s a 
railway line was opened in 1906. But these two passes, like the 
Fem Pass (4026 ft.) and the Schamitz otSee^J^us (3874 ft.) 
— both leading from the Bavarian Highlands to the Inn valley, 
a little above Innsbruck — are simply ways across (or through, 
by the means of deep gorges) the most northerly low limestone 
ridge of the Alps, which gives access to the real Alps, and 
properly forms merely the foot-hills of the great range. 

To complete our view of the Great Historical Passes of the 
Alpi ire have now only to gtence at the two routes which, like 
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that by Turbie along the shore of the Mediterranean in the 

Western Alps, skirt rather than cross the most easterly spurs of 
the Alps — the Bimbaumer Wald and the Semmering Pass, the 
two routes being connected by the Laid/ Pass (4495 ft.), which 
leads from Klagenfurt, situated on .1 small affluent of the Drav^ 
to Krainburg (E. of Laibach) on the Save. 

The Bimbaumer Wald is not properly a pass, but simply a 
route across the great wooded Carniolan limestone plateau, which 
rises to a height of 2897 ft., and by which a traveller can go from 
Laibach in Carnioki past Wippach to Gorz on the Isonzo, N.W. 
of Trieste and N.E. of Aquileia: there is now a railway from 
Laibach past Ober Laibach (the Roman Nanpoitus) to Loitsch, 
whence a caniage road is carried on to Gdcz, where another 
railway line is taken to Trieste. This route is described or 
mentioned in the Antonine and Jerusalem Itineraries, while the 
Peutinger Table names it the ' Alpis JuUi,' and Strabo calls it 
'mons OoB.* Situated at the S^E. angle of the Alpine chain, it 
offers a short and easy way into Italy, which was taken by several 
of the Barbarian tribes which successively invaded that fair land, 
t^. the Quadi, the Ostrogoths, the Lombards, etc. The Bim» 
baumer Wald is the true ' Alpis Julia,* a name which has been 
also applied to the Mont f len^vre (because of Julius Caesar), to 
the Julier Pass in the Upper Engadine, and to the Gailberg, N. 
of the Plocken Pass. But it is perhaps going too far to claim (as 
does a recent German writer on the Alpine region) that for the 
Romans the Mont Genbvre and the Bimbaumer Wald were by 
far the two most imporLa.iii Alpine passes from a poliucal point of 
view, since both opened up to them a great field for colonisation 
and for conquest, though there is undoubtedly a considerable 
element of truth in the statement 

Last of all on our list is the Semmermg Pass (3215 ft.), which 
forms the direct route from Vienna to Gras, the capital of 
Styria (and on by Marbuig and Laibach to Trieste), and, in 
a way> balances the Bimbaumer Wald, for it is at tfie N.E. 
angle of the Alps as the latter is at their S.E. angle. A remark- 
able railway (superseding the carriage road, ended in 1728) was 
constructed over the Semmering between 1848 and 1854, the 
first line over the Alps, which are pierced by a tunnel aSa ft. 
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below the actual summit of the pass. Some 600 ft. below the 
pass, on the S.W. or Styrian slope, at the hamlet now called 
Spital, Ottakar v.. Marquess of Styria, founded, about 1160, a 
Hospice which rendered grtai services till 133 1. No doubt 
this easy and not very elevated route must have been known in 
earlier days, for the valleys, first of the Mur, then of the Murz, 
lead up to it from Styria, an l make it the natural road from that 
province to Austria. For thai very reason, probably, it is not so 
often mentioned in historical documents as we might expect But 
it fleems possible tbaft in 1097 the Emperor Henry nr. crossed the 
Semmermg on his return hj the Pontebba Pass to Germany, 
and pretty certain that in 1368 Charles iv. took this route on his 
way from Vienna to Italy also by the Pontebba Pass. 

The above sketch of the fates of the Great Historical Passes 
of the Alps shows that the celebrated passes of antiquity and 
of the Middle Ages are bf no means always those which are 
most frequented at the present day. In the Western Alps the 
Mont Gen^vre gave way in the early Middle Ages to the 
Mont Cenis, which in turn has been entirely superseded by 
the railway called after it, though built a good bit to its W. 
The Great St. Bernard, however, has never lost its supremacy, 
despite the fact that it has only just obtained a carriage road 
over it, while the medix'val Simplon will gain fresh vigour (having 
previously put the Antroaa Pass out of ihe field) by reason of the 
new railway recently pierced beneath it In the Central Alps 
the rise of the St Gotthard, though it began late, has been 
steady and uninterrupted, and that pass has now quite eitin- 
guished those in Rsetia (the Lukmanier, the Septimer, the 
Umbtail, etc.), which had a great reputation in their day. In 
the Eastern Alps the Brenner occupies, in this respect, a position 
similar to that of the Great St Bernard, its natural advantages 
being even greater. But most of its 'feeders' have now but 
slight local importance^ while the railways over the Semmering 
and the Pontebba serve only the outskirts of the Alps, and so 
do not rival or compete with the Brenner, 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE EXPLORATION OF THE HIGH ALPS UP TO THE 

END OF 1865 

A MOUNTAIN Peak is made by Nature, but a mountain 
Pass has been created by Man. In other words, 

Peaks are natural phenomena, while passes are not 'Passes' 
till crossed by man, however clearly the depressions may 
hnve been indicated by Nature. Now men do not ascend high 
peaks Without some special inducement, though they do cross 
glacier passes of the easier kind for purely practical reasons ; 
and this chapter is concerned only with high peaks and glacier 
passes. But the history oi the exploration of the lofty peaks 
in the Alps is far easier to write than that of the glacier passes 
in the main cbtm. Yet there can be no doubt that Passes 
were tiaveraed before Peaks were climbed. While natives went 
over passes for practical reasons, it happened bat rarely be- 
fore the appearance of travelleis that they tried to ascend the 
peaks of their valley. Heoce» while in order of time we must 
commence any history of the exploration of the High Alps 
with some notice of the gjlacier passes therein, it is far harder 
to get information as to these than as to peaks. The mention 
of a glacier pass on a map, or the indication thereon of a track 
across over it, implies that some one has really gone over it. 
On the other hand, the naming of a peak in a narrative or on 
a map does not in any way signify that il had then been 
climbed, for names were attributed to peaks when looked at 
from below, though passes were not named till actually traversed, 

and even then not at once, for the early writers simply say that 

iss 
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'the mountains can be overcome between such and such places^* 
but do not, till quite a late date, give to the passage any 
special name. 

Now it is estimated that before 1600, about twenty glacier 
passes were known in the Alps, that about twenty more were 
added to this list before 1700, and about twenty-five more before 
1800— >in all say sixty-five, and this numb^ reckons as glacier 
passes such cols as the Monte Moro, the Muretto, and the Gries 
Pass. We must patiently gather together scattered allusions to 
passes, for the maps, even up to 1800, name but a small number 
of the glacier passes that had certainly been crossed before that 
date — forexa-nple, Weiss' Atlas of Switzerland (1786- 1^02) names 
but four in the whole of Switzerland, while Peter Anich's Atlas of 
the i'yrol (1774) indicates eight within the limits of that pro- 
vince only, and not in the Eastern Alps as a whole. Yet in 
the French and Italian Alps a considerable number of real 
glacier passes are expressly mentioned before 1800. Thus in 
1673, in a document enumcruiing the iinuib ul the commune 
(the most extensive in France next after that of Aries) of 
St Christophe, in the Dauphin^ Alps, no fewer than five 
glacier passes are named : Beaurain's map (i 741) of the diocese 
of Grenoble marks four of these, and adds three new ones, while 
Bouioefs map (1749-54) gives five glacier passes, one of which 
is first indicated on Faulmy's map of 175a. Yet even to this 
day the glacier passes of this region are but little frequented by 
travellers, and none ate known to have actually been crossed 
by any traveller before 1854. Hence it is a mere accident 
which has preserved to us so many details as to the passes of 
a remote district, an accident which shows that in other regions 
many glacier passes may well have been known to the natives, 
though not mentioned in any documents as yet unearthed. 
Thus in 1206 the Bishop of Aosta (who was also lord of Cogne) 
granted to certain men of Cogne some pastures on the further 
side of the Col deTeleccio, which hence must have been crossed 
before these pastures could be utilised. About 1250 the Count 
of Biandraic, liolding the valleys on either side of the Monte 
Moro Pass, arranged that his ser6 at Biacugnaga should (as 
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they actually did) colonise the valley of Saas, but the pass 
itself is not alluded to. Again, in 1252, the Col de Fen^tre 
de Bagnes (leading from Aosta lo the Val dc Lagnes) must 
have been in use, for in that year Amadeus iv., Count of Savoy, 
granted to the loid of Quart in the Aosta valley the pastures 
in the upper portion of the Val de Bagnes. Once more, the 
Futschol Pass (irom the Lower Engadine to the Paznaun valley 
— ^both regions then T^rrolese, as the latter is to this day) was 
certainly known in 1383, for in that year Galtiir, in the Pasnaun 
valley, was permitted, owing to the difficulty of communication 
in winter, to have a priest for itself, to serve the church built 
in 1359, although hitherto it had been included in the parish of 
Ardez, in the Lower Engadine. On the other hand, some glacier 
passes are very clearly indicated by a name of some sort, even at 
a very early date. Thus in 1352 and 1380 we hear of the 'cross 
on the snowy mountains' between the I.otschen and Gastern 
valleys; while the pass (now best known as the Lbtschen Pass) 
is called * Gandegg ' in 1 366, as in 1 384 and in 1419, when battles 
took place there between the Valiaisans and the Bernese. 

The fact that for centuries Savoy and Piedmont were under 
the same rule is probably the reason why, in the last sixty years 
of the seventeenth century, no fewer than six glacier passes 
are mentioned, on maps or in documents, over the great chain 
that forms the watershed between the Mont Cents and the 
Little St. Bernard. Five of these passes are, indeed, included 
in a vety remarkable report (first published in full by the 
present writer in 1904 in his work /osias Simler et Ut Origines 
de fA^imime jtn^m 1600, pp. 269**327*) as to the valley 
of Aosta. It was drawn up by one P. A. Amod, a ducal official, 
for the use of his master, the Duke of Savoy, with special 
reference to the necessity of erecting fortifications to prevent 
the exiled Waldensians from quitting Switzerland in order to 
regain their native valleys, near Pinerolo. In this report, dated 
1691-4, no fewer than seventeen glacier passes are mentioned, 
or described, around this single valley of Aosta. Two of these 
deserve special notice. One is the Col du Geant^ leading from 
Courmayeur to Chamonix. This pass is indicated, under the 
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name of 'C6l Major,' on amnl maps, fiom 1648 onwards, and 
so was really known at that thne. Hence, in 1689, Amod 
bimidf tried to 'reopen 'this legendary pass. He took three 
bold hunters with him, providing the party with crampons for 
the feet; and iron hooks for their hands, as well as axes, hut 
finally had to give up the descent towards Chamooix, owing to 
the huge crevasses, probably after having reached what are now 
known as *the s^mcs du GdanL' If we bear in mind that we 
do not hear of any authentic passage of this col till 1 786, when 
an Englishman, named Hill, achieved the feat, we shall better 
realise the exceeding boldness of Arnod's attempt. 

Another pass which he describes in considerable detail 
(without, however, distinctly stating that he had himself crossed 
it) is the St. Thcodule. He speaks of an ancient and rouphly 
hewn statue (wooden) of St. Tiicodule, which the Val! usaivs had 
long before set up just on their side of the pass, and — most 
curiously — attributes to the pass the name of ' Monservin,' an 
appellation which it bears to this day, and which it gave to 
the great peak of the Matterhom (cslled thus in the Aosta 
valley) that towers over it The St ThMiile is, in truth 
(together with the Hochjoch, in the Oetzthal division of the 
Tyiolese Alps, though this pass is first distinctly mentioned in 
1601), the typical glacier pass of the Alps. Putting aside some 
possible earlier allusions^ we find that it is mentioned by the 
four great Swiss topographers of the sixteenth century, Aegidius 
Tschudi (1538 and 1572), Johannes Stumpf (1548), Sebastian 
Munster (1550), and Josias Simler (1574); the last named 
translating the name 'the Glacier* given by the other wTitcrs 
(who also call it * Mons Syh in?') by ' Rosa,' an adaptation of a 
word ('ropsn') m the Aostin patois, signifying 'a glacier,' and 
now comined to the loftiest point of that great Sea of Ice, 
namely Monte Rosa itself. Yet, iliuugh this real glacier pass 
was so well known at so early a date, we know lor certain of 
two parties only which had crossed it before H. B. de Saussure 
revealed it to the world in 1789 and in 1792. About 1528 
Tschttdi himself went over it, as did, at some date between 
1758 and 1767, and possibly on two occasioos^ one or both the 
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Thomases, of Bex, who collected plants for the celebrated 

botanist, Albert von Haller. 

These details as to certain glacier passes will suffice to show 
that in all probability it would be easy to increase our knowledge 
of the subject by further researches and lucky discoveries, and 
that a far greater number of these passes (of course of no great 
diliiculty, according to modern standards) were really kuown 
to the natives than is commonly believed. 

Let tts DOW turn our attention from glacier passes to high 
peaks. Here, too, we find sefend mentioned by name at a 
very early date, thougfi, as pointed out above» a mention In 
tiie case of a peak in no way implies tbat it was dimbed at or 
before that date. Monte Viso is the first mountain that attracted 
the attention of dwellers below, for it 18 very conspicuous fit>m 
the plain of Piedmont. It is alluded to, under the name of 
'Vesulus/ by Vixgil, Pomponius Mela, Pliny the Elder, and 
Solinus, among the writers of classical antiquity, as well as by 
Martianus Capella in the fifth century, and by Chaucer in the 
fourteenth century. The present writer is of opinion that the 
* white rock' (rupes aiba) spoken of in the charier of fuundation, 
about 1091, of the Benedictine priory at Chamonix refers to 
Mont Blanc, tbougli some think that it indicates a 'Roche 
Blanche,' near S-rvoz. But Mont Blanc is certainly meant 
on maps and m narratives of the seventeenth centur>* from 1606 
onwards by the names of ' Montagne Maudite ' (a term sometimes 
apparently applied to the Buet, but probably intended to refer to 
Mont Blanc), and in 1581 as from 1648 onwards by that of *Les 
Glaciires.' As yet, the now so ftmiliar name of * Mont Blanc ' 
(probably the local term) has not been found earlier than r74s 
(test of Pierre Martel's Letter) and 1744 (map annexed to the 
English translation of that Lett^). The name *Mont Bilalay' 
(another form of ' Montagne Maudite') occurs first on Du Val's 
map of 1644, this appellation giving way, from 1773-6 onwards, 
to that by which the remarkable needle is now known of 
'Aiguille du G^ant' In the Bernese Oberland the Eiger is 
first mentioned in a document of 1253 ; the Balmhom in another, 
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dated 1366 ; and the Bietschhorn, in 1548, by Stumpf. In 15778 
Thomas Schopf in his text and on his map adds many more 
peiks to the Hst, among which arc tlie Finsteraarhnrn (named 
* Sclircckshorn '), the Schreckhorn ( dubbed * Metteiberg J, the 
Jungfrau, the Wetterhorn, the Wildstnibel (termed ' Ratlisberg '), 
the VVildhorn (' auf der Gelten mons '), the Oldenhorn, the Gross 
Lohner, the Dent de Jaman, etc., all these now making their 
first appearance (so far as is known) in a written document 
or on a map. More to the east the Piz Linard, in the hoft&t 
Engadine, is mentioned about 1573 by the local historian Ulfich 
Campell under the name of *Pitz Chiinard,' from a legend that 
a certain hunter, named C6ttzad, had climbed it and planted a 
golden ctoaa on the summit In the Eastern Alps, the Gross 
Glockner appears in 1562, in 1583, and in x6ii, under dialectal 
forms* but the Ortler not, apparently, till Antch's A(/as TyroUnsh 
of 1774, which names also the Presanella (' Prcsserela Mons '), as 
well as most of the great Dolomite peaks, such as the Marmolata, 
the Cimone della Pala, the Cima di Vezzana, the Sass Maor, 
the Pelmo, the Monte Cristallo, the Tofana, the Sorapiss, the 
Piz Popena, and the Drei Zinnen, the actual names being given 
with, in a few cases, only slight orthographical variation?. Rut 
Anich, though mentioning the Wildspitze in the Oet/.thal group 
and the Dreiherrenspitze in that of the Gross Venediger district, 
never speaks of the latter summit, of which, like the Adamello, 
we hear for the first time in 1797. If we turn to the opposite 
extremity of the Alps we find that the icriii ' Mont Pioduissant* 
(there are several spellings) was applied on many seventeenth 
and eighteenth century maps to the great mountain mass, 
which includes the Ecrins* the Ailefroide, and the Pelvoux, 
though it was sometimes limited to the Ecrins alone, fiouroetfs 
nuiP (1749-1754} calls the Ecrins the 'Montague d'Oursine,' 
and gives the name of * Grand Pelvoux' to the Ailefroide, 
leaving the real Pelvoux without any name at all On the 
other hand, he first mentions the Meije, but under the name 
of the * Aiguille du Midi,' for the term Meije is not found till 
1834, and then as a nickname. It is a curious fact that the 
Ecrins was not dearly distinguished from the Pelvoux till 1834, 
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nor the latter from the Aile&oide till 185S. Yet it is in 
diis district where three of the four highest peaks are so 
ooofouoded mth each other, that we find (as noted above) 
express mention of no fewer than five glacier passes as early 
as 1673. These singular variations show how much hangs on 
accident, for the natives wonld naturally distinguish the three 
peaks (if they paid any attention to them), though outsiders 
visiting or mapping the district might confound them, and it is 
from the evidence supplied by outsiders that much of our 
knciwlcdge as to the early names given attributed to p^ks and 
passes is ultimately derived. 

The somewhat lengthy li:it of peaks that wc have just 
given may suffice to show that from the sixteenth century on- 
wards a certain number of lofty summits were beooBmi^ 
indmdualised, and picked out, by means of special names, 
from tbdr neighbours, tbougli after a somewhat enatic and 
inconsequent ftshioo. But none of them» save the Piz 
Linaid in the case of the Icgendaiy Coniad, had as yet found 
their conqueror. 

L— ASCENTS MADE BEFORE I760 

We must now go on to enumerate a few liigh peaks, or 
snowy peaks (this excludes the Mont Venioux, the Niesen, 
the Stockhurn, and the like), which were scaled m early days, 
though our list up to 1760 contains only about half-a-dozen 
entries, as will be seen on ccmsnlting the Chronological List 
printed below as Appendix 11. 

In the cathedral church of Susa there is still preserved a 
remarkable bionse triptych, which depicts the Madonna and 
Child, between St George^ mounted, and St James, who is 
presentmfE a imeeUng warrior. This knight is supposed to 
be one Bonifacio Rotario (of Asti), as to whom all we know 
certainly is comprised in the inscription engmved at the foot 
of the triptych, to the effect that a man of that name ' brought 
me hither in honour of our Blessed Lord and our Lady on 
September i, 1358.' The word * hither' refers to the peak 
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of the BochemelOB (ti»6o5 it), that rues in the Graiaii Alps 
on the east of the Mont Cents Pass. It is still crowned by 

a chapel, where mass is said annually on August 5 (the fiKtlval 
of Notre Dame des Neiges), on which occasion the trip^rch is 

solemnly carried up in procession. A number of more or less 
fantastic legends arc told as to the reasons which induced 
Rotario to perform this strange act. But we read that in the 
eleventh rcniary already the monks of liie great Benedictine 
monastery of Novalesa, at die S.W, foot of liie peak, had been 
beaten back on an attempt to scale it in order to secure the 
treasures left there bv one King Romulus, wc may safely con- 
clude that Rolario's act was due to a vow of some kind that 
he had made. In the eleventh century the peak is called 
*mons Homnleos,' but the pfesem name fiist oocors in 2494. 
As the mountain is snowless on the Susa side it is remarkably 
accessible for its hoght, though on the Savoyard dope its flank 
is covered by a glacier of some extent, which, however, does not 
deter pilgrims from annually mounting to the chapel from that 
side also. Some way to the west of the Rochemelon, and on 
the other side of the so-called Mont Cenis Railway Tunnel, 
rises another peak, the Mont Thabor (10,440 ft.), crowned by a 
chapel in which mass is said annually towards the end of August. 
We know that this chapel was rebuilt in 1694, but it is not known 
at what date this pilgrimage, a rival to that to the Rochemelon, 
took its origin. The access to this peak is even easier than that 
to the Rochemelon. 

If the Rochemelon was the first high peak in the Alps to be 
conquered, its Alpine history is scarcely as interesting as that 
of a much lower sumaut, the Mont Aiguille (6880 ft.) that 
rises precipitously some thirty-six miles to the S. ut Grenoble. 
It resembles Roraima, in British Guiana, in that it consists of 
a nearly level grassy plain, supported on very Steep rock 
bastions, that evoi now can only be scaled (without ropes) 
by a good cragsman. It was locally known as one of the 
'Seven Miracles of the Dauphiny,' and is first mentioned in 
I an by the English chronicler, Gervase of Hlbuty. It was 
supposeid to be quite impregnable^ and indeed bore the name 
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of the *Mon8 Ituucenabilis.' Luckily time has preaerved to 

US the extraordinary letter, written on June s8, 1492, on the 
summit^ by the first conqueror of this wonderful freak of 
nature, Antoine de ViUe^ lord of Domjulien and of Beaupr^ 
(both places are in Lorraine), as well as other contemporary 
accounts of this marvellous feat of climbing. He tells us that 
his master, Charles viii., king of France, then on his way to 
Italy, charged him to make an attempt to scale this peak. 
This attempt succeeded, though the party (which numbered 
eight or ten men, besides the writer) had to use ladders and 
other 'sobtilz engins' — it would be interesting to know what 
these were. He spent three days on the summit, which he 
caused to be baptized in the Threefold Name, and had mass 
said in the hut that he built on the top. The summit consists 
of a fine grassy meadow, whereon weze many chamois, old and 
young, another account adding that a number of birds» such as 
crows and sparrows, were also discovered there. Three great 
crosses were set up on the edge of the meadow, to prove to the 
spectators below that the summit had really been attained. This 
expedition, considering its date (a little before Columbus dis^ 
covered America — or, strictly speaking, the Bahama Islands — on 
October 12, 1492), is one of the most extraordinary incidents 
in the annals of mountaineering. This singularity induced the 
present writer to have all the five original documents photo- 
graphed for reproduction (four are given only with the edition 
de luxe) of his work Josias Simler (Grenoble, 1904), the text 
being also transcribed for the benefit of the many who cannot 
easily decipher fifteenth-century writing. 

After this amazing expedition of 1492, which has a distinct 
flavour of the Middle Ages, we must svail long till we come to 
any authentic account of the conquest of another peak, and 
even then we cannot expect to meet with similar sensations and 
thrills. The Swiss traveller, J. J. Scheuchzer (of whom more 
anonX tells us that in 1707 his friend, Rudolf von RosenroU (a 
member of an ancient Thusis fiunilyX made the ascent of the Bli 
Bmrin (9843 ft.), a prominent summit in the nnge W. of Thusis 
and the Via Mala. The last hour of the ascent alone offered 
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any serious difficulties, owing to the strong wind that blew, the 
absence of bushes wherewith to pull oneself up, as well as the 

soft and yielding nature of the soil of which the mountain is 
composed. The climber, who appears to have been alone, 
carried to thp top a barometer, wjth which he made observa- 
tions, and had the good fortune to enjoy an unclouded and 
very extensive view. There is nothing to show that it was 
a * first ascent,' but it is certainly a • first recorded ascent.' On 
the other hand, the ascent at some uncertain date between 17 16 
and 1742 of the Scesapiaaa (9741 ft,), at the extreme western 
extreiiuty of the Rhatikon chain, and N.E. of Ragatz, does not 
pretend to any originality. Bat the nairstive is the earliest 
that has been presenred to us of a visit to this glorious view- 
point, which lejoioes in a real, though harmless, glacier. The 
excursionist was Nicholas Sereriiard (1689-1756), who in r743 
wrote his 'Description of the Grisons/ He was a native 
of Kiiblis, and ftom 1716 to 1756 pastor of Seewis, two 
villages in the Prattigau or Landquait valley, that extends just 
to the south of the peak, and was accompanied by two other 
men. He speaks with respect of the 'horrible great glacier' 
that the party had to traverse, and marvelled much at the 
nut-shells, hairs of men and hor«;es, and shavings that lay 
scattered over its surface, having heen hiown up by the 
wind. He gives a very detailed description of the panorama 
which lay unrolled before his eyes, the Tddi attracting his 
attention particularly. The descent was affected by way of 
the Liinersee. 

Last on uur list before 1760 comes the Titlis (10,6^:7 It.), 
the well-known mountain that overhangs the Engelberg valley. 
The first ascent was effected in July, 1744, by four peasants of 
Engelberg. Two of these were still alive in 1767, when the 
Subpr^or obtained from them exact information as to their 
climb twenty-three years before; They seem to have taken 
the now usual route by way of the Trubsee and the gkcier 
above it They employed crampons on their feet, had sticks 
whetewitb to sound for concealed crevasses, and were all four 
bound together by a lOpe. They planted a gnat pole in a 
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hole they dug out o( the ice on the suinmit, and tied to it 
two large bits of black cloth, which were well seen from the 
village and monastery for a long time, and served as proofs 
of the success of their adventurous undertaking. 

It does not enter into the scope of this chapter to trace out 
the gradual growth of the love of mountain beauty. We limit 
ourselves here to narrating how, for whuiever reasons, the 
high peaks and glacier passes of the Alps were gradually 
overcome in the course of long years. But in any sketch 
of this subject it would not be right to omit the name of J. J. 
Scheucbzer (1672-1733), of Zurich, a learned man of icience, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was the official town 
physician at Ziirich, and also professor at the Caroline School 
in that town. Between 1702 and 17 10 (except in the year 
1708) he made a series of journeys among the mountains of 
his native land. The first three years of these were described 
in a volume published in London in 1 708 with the ' imprimatur * 
of Sir Isaac Newton, then President of the Royal Society, This 
narrative added to other descriptions of his later journeys, was 
issued in 4 vols, at Leyden in 1723. In 17 16 Scheuchzrr had 
published his Helveiiae Stoicheio^raphia, Orographia^ et Oreo- 
graphia, in which he suras up all that was then known as to 
the peaks and passes of Switzerland, thus bringing up to date 
Josias Simler's De Alpibtis Commcntarius (1574). Now 
Scheuchzer has no claim to be a inc imtain climber. His 
one glacier pass is the Segnes (a very mild pass of that kind), 
while he crossed the Gemmi twice, before the path was improved 
in 1 740-1, and also the Joch Pass. His one peak was an out- 
lier of the Filatus range. But his narratives greatly stimulated 
the rising taste for travelling among the mountainsi and in this 
way Scheuchzer must be regarded as one of the earliest pioneers 
of mountain climbing. He noted all mountain phenomena that 
he remarked during his travels, giving a summary of what then 
was known about glaciers (which he terms * monies glaciales') 
when describing the Rhone glacis. He wrote in Latin, in 
order (like Simler) to make known his native land to the outer 
world, especially to foreign scientific men, for even at that date 
o 
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Latin was still the language of learned men. We should not 
forget, too, his map of Switzerland (four sheets, 17 12), which 
remained the best till the publication of Weiss's Atlas (1786- 
1803). 

II. — ^Ascents made between 1760 and c 1800 

The true date of the origin of serioui mouDtaiii dimbiog is 
1760, just about one hundred yean before the foundation 
(winter of 1857-8) of the Bnglish Alpine Club^ the first instttu- 
tion of its kind. In that year G. S. Gruner published his 
Die Bi^Uirge its Sekwtiurhndes (3 vols.) (a detailed descrip' 
tion of Swiss and other glaciers as far as they were then known, 
and so a completion of Scheuchzer*s 1716 book, as reganls this 
particular point) ; and U. fi. de Saussure (i 740*1 799) — a wealthy 
sdentiiic man of Geneva — on occasion of his first visit to 
Chamonix, offered a prize to the man who should first succeed 
in discovering a practicable route up Mont Blanc: the highest 
summit of the Alps was at once selected as the object of 
attacks by the infant school of mountaineers. This offer did 
not meet with an enthusiastic rece[)tion, for the first serious 
effort to scale Mont Bianc d ii! only from 1775, and the next 
from 1783. liuL before that time the mere idea of climbing 
mountains had stirred up several men to try other peaks. In 
the Eastern Alps the Ankogel (10,673 of the most 

easterly of snowy Alpine peaks, was reached about 1762, and 
the Taifloii (9400 ft), the culminating point of the Soulh- 
Eastem Alpsi.in 1778. As early as 1770 the brothers Deluc, 
also scientific men of Geneva, had gained the summit of the 
Bolt (lo^soi ft.)) order to make scientific observations. In 
1775 TbMore Bourrit (i 739-1819), another Genevese, 
discovered a 'new route' (the first on rtnrord) up that peak, 
which Saussure visited in 1776, while in 1800 it was the scene 
of the first known accident to a traveller on a glacis, a young 
Dane, F. A. Esrhcn, having then perished in a crevasse. In 1779 
L.J. Munlh (1742-1816), one of the canon?; of the Great St 
Bernard, succeeded in scaling the Moat V^lan 3,353 ^^)* 
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rises to the N.E. of the conveot. In 1767 and 1778 he -n ded 
his friend, Saussurc, to the Valsorey glacier, and Bourrit 111 1778 
to the Otemma p;lacier, besides exploring in 17S5 {a]ij):irently not 
for the first tiaic) ihc ^ranilc range 00 the left bank of ilie Orny 
glacier in the interests of Saussure. In 1784 the cure of Val d' 
lUiez, M. J. M. Clement, vanquished the highest poiDt of the great 
local peak, the Dnt du Midi (10,696 ft.). 

Blatters were now ready for the final assault on Mont Blaae 
(15,78a ft.). In 1784 two of Boairit's guides, FInuifois Cuidet 
and J. BL Couttetp starting Irom St Gervais, succeeded in attain- 
ing the Aiguille (12,609 ^ D6me du Godter (14,1 18 ft), 
and even a point near the fiist of the Bosses du Dromadaire. 
On July I, 1786, several guides reached a spot just below the 
first Bosse, mounting from Chamonix. Finally, on August 8, 
1786, the coveted goal was attained at 6.30 p.m. by a bold young 
Chamonix guide, Jacques Balmat (17^)2-1834), accompanied by 
Michel Paccard, the village doctor. Since the conquest of the 
Mont Aiguille, nearly three hundred years previously, no more 
plucky feat of climbmg had been performed, for in 17S6 the 
glaciers were still regarded with awe, and it required enormous 
courage to venture one's life in ihesc trackless deserts of ice, 
seamed everywhere with yawning chasms, ready to engulf the 
unwary visitor. In 1787 Saussure in his turn attained the 
summit, his being the third ascent, while six days later Colonel 
Beaufoy, an Englishman, repeated the feat. On the other 
hand, Bourrit was never able to make this ascent, but in 1787 
he followed the steps of Mr. Hill (1786) over the Col du G^t, 
Saussure crossing this pass in 1788 only, but then remaining 
on its crest for seventeen days, employed in making scientific 
(rf)servations. In 1833 it was ttavened by Mrs. and Miss 
Campbell, the first women to attain these snowy heights, 
though they did not carry out their intention of ascending 
Mont Bbnc : that summit had been gained in 1808 by a 
Chamonix woman. Mane Paradis, while in 1S38 Mile. Uenriette 
d'Angeville repeated the exploit. 

Saussure's activity wa:!> not conhned to the Mont Blanc 
region. In 17^9 he ascended the Pizzo Bianco, near Mac- 
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ugnaga, and the Rothhorn, near Gressoney, and crossed the 
St. Theodule to Zermatt, which he was the first genuine 
tTATeUa' to^sit In 1792 he moanted from the Italian ride 
to the St ThMule, where he lemained for several days, 
making ohservations, climbing in the intervals the Little 
Matterhom and the Theodulhoro: the loftier Breithom was 
not ascended till Moorieur H. Maynard, in 18 13, reached its 
summit, under the impresrion that he had conquered Monte 
Rosa. Soussuxe^s climbing performances thus range <yver a very 
few years (i 776-1 792), but they caused a great sensation, for he 
enjoyed wide scientific fame, and as far back as 1768 had been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Between 1779 and 1796 
he published his great work, the Vm'nf^f^ da^n ks Alpes^ in 
four quarto volumes, illustrated b) mau) maps (those of the 
Mont Blanc group given in vols. i. and ii., 1779 and 1786, are 
the first detailed map of a snowy group). This work may still 
be turned over with profit and interest, though, of course, 
its natural science is now of purely historical importance. 
Bourrits numerous books, on tiie other iiand, though filled 
with an almost boyish and infectious enthusiasm, are less 
important for the history of climbing, though still worth 
consulting by any one derirous of studying the early visits 
of travellers to various Alpine haunts. 

The scene next shifts far away towards the east to the upper 
valleys of the Rhine in the Grisons. We have now to 
study the doings of a simple Benedictine monk. Father 
Piacidus h Spescha (175 a* 1833)1 who ^ bumble way tried 
to follow in the steps of his master, Saussure, though without 
either his master's scientific knowledge or his material resources. 
Bom at Truns, between Ilanz and Disentis, in the valley of 
the Vorder Rhine, he became in 1774 a monk at Disentis, 
an ancient house (smV! to have been founded in 614 by a 
disciple of St. CoUiinlKin). After completing his education at 
Einsiedeln, he returned in 1782 to Disentis. The rest of his 
life was spent in serving various cures in his native valleys, 
though he suffered much at the hands of his brother monks, 
who could not understand his scientific tastes. In 1799 he 
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w.is arcii"cd of being a spy (his rlimbs and maps were held 
suspicious) in favour of the French, and, when the French 
did come, he had to give up to them all his scientifir rollcctions. 
In addition he had the dreadful expt rience of learning, soon 
after his departure, that ins monastery, with all its most precious 
archives, including his own original MSS., had been burnt by 
order of the French general so as to punish the peasants who 
dared to resist his advance. Despite all these disadvantages, 
Spescha achieved an estiaotdinaiy amoiint of success in his 
mountain ezploiations around his native valley : a fact the pre- 
sent writer, who has written special Climbers' Guides to the 
region, realises most keenly. It is true that Spescha failed to 
attain the very highest summit, the Todi, although in 1788 he 
ascended the Stodcgron (11,2x4 ^^ose to it, and only 673 ft. 
lower, while in 1824, sitting on the depression (close to the 
Stockgron and 863 ft. lower than the Todi), now called the Porta 
da Spescha, he had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the 
two local chamois hunters that he had sent forward actually 
attain the loftiest point. Perhaps he comforted himself with 
the old law maxim, qui fcuit per alium Jacit per se, for the 
hunters, left to themselves, would scarcely have drramt of 
facing the terrible glaciers, that most probably had also deterred 
Spescha from pushing on towards the goal. Here are the 
names of some of his principal climbs — in lySy, the Eheiawald- 
hom (ii,i4ij the highest summit aruund the sources of 
the Hinter Rhine, and, in 1806, the CKiferhom (11,132 ft.), the 
second summit of that region; in 1792, the Gbnalpstoek 
(10,926 ft.), the highest point anywhere near Disentis ; in 1793, 
the Pis Urlaun (t 1,060 ft.), near the Todi; in 1801, Fix Aul 
(10,350 ft.) and Pi2Scharboden( 10, a 50ft.) i and in f8o3,Pi2Terri 
(10,338 ft), these three mountains bdng the culminatii^ 
points in the ranges that rise to the north of the Rheinwaldhom 
group. Oddly enough, he does not seem to have visited any 
of the higher peaks of the Medel groups but only its outliers, 
here again the dread of glaciers probably holding him back. 
It is noteworthy that in the course of all his climbs he rarely 
set foot on a glacier, though in 181 a, on occasion of his 
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second ascent of the Oberalpstock, he did cross the easy 
glacier Brunni Pass (8977 ft.). In early Alpine history the 
name of Spescha must always be bracketed with that of 

Saussure, 

The scene now shifts once more towards the east to the 
borders of the Tyrol and Carinthia, to the bell-like peak of 
the OfOM Oloeknar (12,461 ft.). This summit rises At the 
head of the Moll valley (Qtfinthia), wherein stand Ddllach,and, 
higher up, the Alpine village of Heiligenblut. Its height as 
compared with those of the Ortler (really x3,$oa ft.) and 
Gross Wiesbachhom (really 11,715 ft.) was a subject of 
frequent discussion, as also its exact topogmphtcal position. 
In 1779 already the question of the possibility of reaching 
the top was mooted seriously. But it was not till later that 
the news of Saussure's success on Mont Blanc brought about 
the first attempt to vanquish a lofty snowy Austrian peak. 
The deciding stimulus came from Count Franz von Salni (1749- 
1822), who in T783 becrime Prinre-bishop of Gurk (he was 
created a cardinal in 1^17), in which diocese the peak rises, 
so that he had often seen it in the course of his pastoral 
visitations. A first attempt in June, 1799, by two peasants of 
Heiligenblut (the brothers Klotz), showed that the climb was 
not impossible, as they reached a very considerable height, 
indeed nearly gaining the summit of the Klein Glockner. The 
bishop therefore ordered the construction of a wooden shelter^ 
hut in the Ldter glen, on the S.S. side of the mountain, and 
on August 19, 1799, a number of peasants (it does not seem 
that the bishop himself was of the party) established themsdves 
in it. But bad weather drove the party back to Heiligenblut 
It cleared on the 34th, so that a small party started for the 
hut, and nest day, in the finest weather, but after struggling 
with much fiesh snow, reached the summit of the Klein 
Glockner, where they planted a cross. Besides the brothen 
Kh>tz^ there were two other carpenters, the bishop^s Vicar- 
general von Hohenwarth, and a sixth man, whose anonymous 
diary has preserved to us these details. This success excited 
immense rejoicing, and the bishop caused a medai to be struck 
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to commemorate the great event. Yet he docs not seem to 
have been completely satisfied, for in 1800 he organised 
another expedition, in which he himself took part. But he 
did not get very high up, while of his party ot sixty-two persons 
eight attained the Klein Glockner, five of these only (the 
brothers Kioto, two other carpenters and Kerr Horasch» the 
curi of Oollach) venturing to cross over to the Gross Glockner. 
some II a ft. higher. Thus the loftiest point was won on 
July 98^ tSoo, a memorable date in the Alpine history of the 
Eastern Alps. The next day the ascent was repeated by the 
four peasants, in order to plant a huge iron cross on the 
culminating point, the party being reinforced l)y Valentin 
Stanig (1774-1847), who had been delayed at Heiligenblut the 
day before through making scientific observations. In his 
youthful impetuosity Stanig clambered up the tall tree which 
the peasants had planted next to the cross, in order, as he 
himself says, to 'be hi^,'hcr than the Glockner or any one else 
who has climbed it.' Stanig became later an ecclesiastic, and 
made a number of climbs, in the interests of botany, such as 
the first ascent of the Watzmann (in 1799 or 1801) and the 
ascent of the Terglou ( i 808). His notes of his climbs display 
the greatest enthusiasm, and Stanig is deservedly reckoned 
the earliest amateur mountaineer in the Eastern Alps. 

At the end of this sketch of the Alpine history of the period 
extending from 1760 to e, 1800 let us recall the publication 
of seveial maps which were more or less baaed on personal 
observations among the monntains, and aided the succeeding 
generations very much. For the Dauphin^ Alps we have that of 
Bourcet (i 749-1 754) ; for Savoy and Piedmont, that of Botgonio- 
Stagnoni (a revision, made in 1772, of a map dating from 1680); 
for the Tyrol, Peter Anich's Ailas Tyrolensis (1774) ; and for the 
Swiss Alps, Weiss's Atlas (1786- 1802) — ^the dates given referring 
in each case to the publication of the map in question. 
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III. — Ascents made between c 1800 and c 1840 

As in the period we have just siuciicd so lu liiis we have to 
deal with three sets of explorations in three distinct Alpine 
regioDs, but, while the Bftstemi Alps i$ included in both, the 
Mont BUmc chain is now tiqfilaced by that of Monte Rosa, and 
the Biindner OberUmd (the home of Spescha) by the Bornese 
Oberland. 

Among the anowa of the Bernese Oberland not much had 
been done before the early years of the nineteenth century. 
About 1780 the Gamchiliicke, in 1783 the Petersgrat (possibly 
crossed in 17 12 already), and in 1790 the Tschingel Pass — aU 
close to each other — had been crossed, whfle io 1795 the 
Gauli Pass and in 1797 the Oberaarjoch were travened. But 
the only peaks ascended for certain were two summit*; tbnt rise 
above the Gauli glacier — in 17SS the Hangendgletscherhorn 
(10,808 ft.) by J. E. Mulier (NS'ho between 1792 and 1797 also 
visited the Uri Rothstock, 9620 ft.), one of Weiss's surveyors, 
and a peak more to the east, but not now to be identified with 
certainty, the ' Blaues Gletscherhorn,' which about 1792 was 
visited by Weiss when making his survey. Now the expenses 
of this survey, and of the publication of his Atlas, a marvel for 
its date, so far as regards the High Alps, had been defrayed by 
the head (J. R., 1 739-1313) of the rich merchant iamily of 
Meyer, of Aarau, who himself had, in 1787, climbed the Titlis, 
while his son It was who had crossed the TscfaingQl io 1790. It 
was therefore most fitting that various members of this family 
should be the first to ascend some of the higher peaks of the 
group. We know nothing of the previous practical knowledge 
possessed by any of the Meyers as to the region they visited, 
but the results attained are simply marvellous. In 1811 the 
two sonsofthf head of the family, named J. R. (1768-1825) 
and Hieronymus, with several ser\;it]is f'-om Aarau and a 
porter picked up at Guttannen, having reached the V'aliais by 
way of the Grimsel, crossed the Bekh jPoss, a glacier pass, to 
the head ot the Lotschen valley. Here they added two local 
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chamois hunters to their party and traversed the Lotschenliicke 
to the S.E. foot of the Jungfrau, wliich they climbed on August 
3, 181 1, the Guttanncn porter having been sent back alone 
over the Lotschenliicke. The party seems to have attained 
the Roththalsattel by a route not now adopted, but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the highest summit of the peak 
was gaioedt this being the first ascent They then recrossed 
the two passes named (both new) to their point of departure 
in the Vallais, and went home again over the Grimsel. The 
journey was a most eztiaordtnary one for the time, and we 
cannot be surprised that some envious persons threw doubts 
on its complete success. To settle these another expedition 
was undertaken in 1812. In this the two sons, Rudolf (1791- 
1833) and Gottlieb (i 793-1829), of J. R. Meyer, jr., played 
the chief parts. After an unsucces'^ful attempt, defeated by 
bad weather, in the course of which the Oberaarjoch was 
crossed twice (this route being much more direct than the 
long detour through the Lotschenthal), Rudolf, with the two 
Vallais hunters (Alois Volker and Joseph Bortis), the Gut- 
tannen porter (really named Arnold Abbiihl), and a Hasle 
man, bivouacked on the depression, now known as the 
Gemsliicke, on the S.E. ridge of the Finsteraarhorn. Next 
day (August 16) the whole party attempted the ascent from 
the Studer n^v^ on the £. by way of the S.E. arfite^ but 
Meyer» exhausted, remained behind with the Hasle man, the 
three other guides alone having the honour of making the 
first ascent of the Finateiaarhoni, the monarch of the Bernese 
Oberland. The following day the party crossed the Grunhom- 
liickt (yet another new pass) to the Great Aletsch glacier, but 
bad weather then put an end to further projects. At a bivouac, 
probably just 0{:qf»ostle the present Concordia Inn, the rest of 
the party, having come over the Oberaarjoch and the Grun- 
hornliicke, joined the Finsteraarhorn party. Gottlieb, Rudolfs 
younger brother, had more patience than the rest and remained 
longer at the huts near the Marjelen lake, where the adventurers 
had taken refuge. His reward was the honour of making the 
second ascent (September 3) of the Jungfrau, the Koththal- 
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sattel being reached from the east as is now usual, and his 
comptnioiia being the two Vallais hunters. His brother, 
Rudolf, piofiting by the letam of the fine weather, succeeded 
on the same day in making the fint anthentic and certain 
passage of the SirahUgg Pass ftm the Unteraar glacier (above 
the Grimsel) to Grindelwald, being accompanied by Abbiihl 
and the Hasle man (Kaspar Huber). Meyer tells us that 
the shepherds on the 2^nberg pastures, above the Lower 
Grindelwald glacier, were extremely surprised at the arrival of 
the adventurers. The next day Rudolfs uncle, Hieronymus, 
and his party followed the tracks of their friends to the summit 
of the pass, but did not venture to descend towards Grindel- 
wald owing to thick mists. 

Such is the barest outline of two most astonishing journeys 
amid the highest snows of the Bernese Oberland. The present 
writer, who has carefully studied the original narratives, and is 
well acquainted with the ground covered, has no doubts what- 
ever as to the complete succ^s that attended these two journeys, 
on which ceriain suspicions have been cast. 1 he Meyers appear 
on the scene no more, but what they did in i8ii-i2 is amply 
snffident to secnre them a front isnk among the early explorers 
of the Alps. 

The same two peaks, however, attracted other ambitious men. 
A Soleure geologist^ F. J. Hugi (1796-1855), haviqg been led by 
his sdentific wanderings into the Roththal, above Lauterbrunnen, 
in the early days of August, i8a8^ conceived the idea of climbing 
the Jungfrau from that side^ and actually made an attempt. A 
fortnight later this route was again tried (August 21) by two 
Englishmen, Mr. Yeats Brown and Mr. Frederick Slade, with 
nine local guides. Their plucky attack failed for various reasons, 
but the Englishmen declare, in their account, that they consider 
the ascent to be feasible, though very difficult. Hugi himself, 
on August 19, 1828, tried the Finsteraarhorn from the W. by 
the route now generally taken, but bad weather prevented the 
party from pushing beyond the Hugisattel, on the N.W. ridge, 
and ahout ooo ft. below the summit. In the same month of 
Au]^ui>L, 1626^ ycL a Ihad parly cudeavuuied lu explore the high 
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snowy regions of the Bemese Oberland. Caspar Kohrdorf, 
(1773-1S43), an official at Berne, with a number of men from 
Grindelwald, really did cross the depressions now known as the 
Unter and the Oher Manchjoch^ and so gained the E. foot of 
the Jungfrau. liut while he sent most of his men forward 10 
explore the way, he contented himself with excursionising to the 
Jungfraujoch (not visited before) and climbing the great snowy 
hump on it, called by him SaiUUmopf {^KmaaX of a saddle), 
that IB so conspicuous from the Wengern Alp. A few days 
later, a firesh attempt (September 10) by some of his Grinddwald 
men was completely successful, six Grindelwald peasants^ all 
bearing well-known local names, attaining the summit They 
later received a double ducat apiece from the Government of 
Berne in recognition of their exploit, which opened yet a third 
route to the eastern foot of the Jungfrau. 

In 1829 Hugi again besieged the Finsteraarhom. After one 
failure, his party succeeded (August 10) in once more reaching 
the Hugisattel. But some way above it, Hugi did not dare to 
cross a steep ice slope, so that two of his guides, Jakob Leuthold 
and Johannes Wahren, both of Hasle, alone attained the summit, 
where they built a cairn, fixing in it a pole, to which they attached 
a flag. Let us add that it was not till 1842 that the first traveller, 
lierr J. Sulger, of Basel, attained the top of the Finsteraarhom, 
where he found some iron rods, a rusty nail, and some threads, 
all signs of an earlier visit Both of the previous parties had left 
flags on top, so that these relics might have belonged to one or 
to the other. 

Let us now turn to Monte Rosa. To the south of this great 
mountain mass extend the twin valleys of the Lys (Gressoney) 
and of the Sesia (Alagna), the head of each bemg inhabited 
by a German-speaking colony, that has come hither from the 
VaUais and settled down centuries ago. From the head of 
either valley it is comparatively easy to reach the wide opening 
of the Lysjorh (14,033 ft.) between the Lyskamm and the main 
Monte Rosa mass. Perhaps it was a faint, dim recollection of 
their descent, perhaps merely a laudable curiosity to vi nfy an 
old I^eod as to what lay behind this mighty wall of snow and 
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ice, that led to the first known exploration of the group. There 
was also a certain rivalry between the men of the two valleys. 
In 177S the (iressoney men, hearing that the Alagna men 
propoiicd to explore these regions, determined to get ahead of 
them. So it was that on August 15, 1778, seven young fellows 
from the German-speaking colony of Gressoney (among them 
a Vincent and a Zumstein, names to be heaxd of again bter) 
made a valiant attempt to solve this mystery. They succeeded 
in gaining a rocky tooth {c. i4»3^5 in height), situated just 
to the W. of the great opening of the Lysjoch, and named by 
them the ' Rock of Discovery.' Hence they looked down into 
the ' Lost Valley,' of which legends told, and which was simply 
the immense hollow of ice and snow enclosed between Monte 
Rosa and the Lyskamm. It is said some of them repeated this 
expedition in 1779 ^^^^ 1780, finally convincing themselves 
that beyond the snows there were pastures, occupied by cov.s 
and men; they were simply the 'alps* of the Riftel al ove 
Zermatt. Nothing more came of this exploration for the time. 
In rSoi Dr. Pietro Giordani, of Alagna, vindicated the honour 
of hib valley by climbing the lofty spur (13,304 ft.) of Monte 
Rosa that now bears his name. After a fruitless attack in 1816 
by Dr. F. Parrot with Joseph Zumstein, J. N. Vincent, 1 785-1865 
(son of one of the heroes of 1778), attained the summit called 
after him the YiiMeiit Tyiftmlde (13,829 ft.), being followed five 
days later by Herr Bemfaller, canon of the Great St. Bernard 
and atri of Gressoney, while two days kUer Vincent himself re- 
peated the clzmb^ accompanied by a compatriot, Joseph Zumstein 
(1783-1861), The way was now open. In 1820 a large party, 
including J. N. Vincent, his younger brother, Joseph, and 
Zumstein, mounted (July 31) to the 'Rock of Discovery,* 
descended to the north, bivouacked in a tent pitched in a 
crevasse in the midst of the great snowy hollow already spoken 
of, and next morning reached the peak later known as the 
Zumsteinspitze (15,004 (t), but 200 ft. odd below the culminat- 
ing summit of Monte Rosa. Here they erected an iron cross, 
which, as woll as the initials of Zumsiem and the two Vincents, 
carved in tiie highest rock, was found in 1886 by the present 
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writer's party. This was the loftiest peak of Monte Rosa 
attained before 1848. Zumstein repeated the ascent of his 
peak in 1S21 and in 1822, while in the latter year an Austrian, 
Ludwig, Baron von Weldcn, mounted the lower summit, named 
by him (like thr other peaks mentioned above) and known r^s 
the Ludwigshohe (14,259 ft.). These successes of the Gressoney 
men naturally caused some jealousy in the Alagna valley. So 
a young Alagna man, Giovanni Gnifetti (1801-1867), who in 
1823 became assistant curate at Alagna, of which he was the 
parish priest from 1S34 to his death, undertook to vindicate 
the honour of his native valley. After unsuccessful attempts 
in 1834, 1836, and 1839, his persevetance was rewarded 00 
August 9, 184s, when he gained the top of the Signalknppe 
(14,965 ft.), a peak but litde inferior in height to the Zumstein- 
spitze^ and now also known by the name Punta GnifettL The 
final conquest (1848-1855) of the highest points of Monte Rosa 
is most conveniently described in the following section. 

If, however, the early attempts to conquer the second highest 
summit in the Alps were not crowned with success, it was other- 
wise with the loftiest peak in the Eastern Alps and in the Tyrol, 
the Ortler (12,802 ft), that fell at almost the first serious attempt 
made to scale it. From 1800 onwards the Archduke John of 
Habsburg (1782- 1859 — son of the Kmyicror Leopold n,, and 
brother of Francis 11., the last of the Holy Roman Emperors — 
made frequent journeys in the Eastern Alps, and continued his 
wanderings till the year before his death, when he visited the 
Rigi. His most important ascent was that ot the Ankogel 
(1826), though he took part in the attempt on the Gross 
Venediger in 1828. On his very first journey (x8oo) the 
archduke, struck by the glorious view of the Ortler that 
is gained as the traveller descends from the Reschen 
Scheideck to the head of the Vintschgan or upper Adige 
valley, had commissioned a member of his suite (this command 
recalls Charles viii. and Antoine de Ville in 1492)1 named 
Gebhard, to explore, and* if possible, climb this splendid peak, 
which Anich's Atlas of 1774 had declared to be the culminating 
point of the Tyrol. Gebhard undertook the fulfilment of this 
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Older in the summer of 1804, when he mounted to Sulden and 
oiguiiaed aeveml attempts from that side, sending out his own 

two Zillerthal guides as well as a number of men. But six or 

seven attacks all ended in failure. Gebhard was plunged in 
black des[)air, and sat miserably in his inn at Mais, his eyes 
ever fixed on the invincible peak, that displayed all its beauties 
to him in a more attrrictive form than ever. The landlord 
suddenly announced that a chamois hunter of St. Leonhnrd, in 
the Passeierthal, desired an interview with him, This man, 
Joseph Pichler by name (commonly known as josele), had been 
previously indicated to Gebhard as the most likely person to 
succeed in the conquest of the Ortler. Josele agreed to make 
an attempt, and a.sked for a reward only in case of success. 
With Gebhard's two Zillerthal men (Johann Leitner and Johann 
Klausner) he left Trafoi at 1.30 a.m. the very next morning 
(September 27, 1804), and at 10 A.11. Gebhard himself saw the 
three bold mountaineers attain the coveted summit In order 
to avoid the gUiciers as much as possible, the three climbed up 
the rocks of the Hintere Wandln to the S.W. of the peak, a 
route that even now is reckoned as distinctly difficult and 
dangerous, while the party had only crampons and poles, but 
neither ioe-axe nor rope. They carried a barometer with them, 
the reading of which showed that the Ortler was really hif^er 
than its rival, the Gross Glockner. Hence the immense joy 
with which their triumph was received was most genuine and 
unalloyed, especially as tiiey regamed Trafoi safe and sound at 
8 P.M. the same evening. Next year (1805) Josele discovered 
a better, though not an easy route, from Sulden by the Hinter 
Grat or S.E. ridge of the mountain. On August 30 (and again 
on September 16) Gebhard himself achieved the ascent, this 
being the sixth in all, but the lirsl made by a traveller. It 
shows what almost incredible pluck and courage the early 
explorers had that on the night of September 13, thanks to 
Josele and his men, a great bonfire was kindled on the summit 
and blazed there for two hours, to the huge amazement of half 
Tyrol — ^further, the brave men descended from the peak that 
night by the light of torches. The giant was overcome, that 
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was enough. Doubtless this accounts for the fact that during 
the next half-century but two ascents were made (in 1826 and 
in 1834), Josele he'm^ the c^uidf in either case, and selecting 
on both occasions his anginal route of 1804. It was not 
attained (despite several attempts) again till 1864, when 11 was 
climbed by three Englishmen (Messrs. E. N. and H. E. Buxton, 
and Mr. F. F. Tuckett), with Christian Michel, of Grindelwald, 
and Fr. Biner, of Zermatt. Though the 1864 route has been 
superseded by easier lin^ of ascent, it was iliat ascent which 
revealed the Ortler to mountaineers in general, so that the 1864 
party, all stxingers to the Tegion, deserve almost as much credit 
as Josele and his two companioiis sixty years earlier. 

The ascent of 1834 had heen made by one Peter Carl 
Thurwieser (t 789-1 865), a Tyrolese ecclesiastic, who from i8so 
onwaids held the post of Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
Lyceum at Salsbuig. Blessed with small means, he had the true 
spirit of a mountain wanderer, and is credited with having been 
(despite his barometer and his botanical box) the first man in 
the Eastern Alps who climbed peaks for the sake of climbing, 
without any ulterior object^ — in short, the first real * mountaineer' 
(using that term in its restricted sense) in the Tyrol. He is said 
to have climbed over seventy peaks, great and small, in his day, his 
active career extending from 1820 to 1847. Of these the more 
important (besides the Watzmann m 1820, the Ankogel in 1822, 
the (irobs Glockner in 1824, and the Ortler in 1S34) were the first 
ascents in 1833 of the Strahlkogel (in the Stubai region), in 
1836 of the Fenieikogel (in the Stubai region}^ m 1846 of the 
Gross Mdicbner, and in 1847 of the Schnunmacher (both these 
peaks belonging to the ZiUeitfaal group). He also made the 
first ascents by a traveller in 1825 of the Gross Wiesbachhom 
(Glockner group), in 1834 of the Dachstem, and in 1836 
of the Habicht (Stubai Alps). He accompanied on several 
climbs Prince Frederick von Schwarzenbeiig (1809-1885), who 
was from 1835 to 1S50 Prince-archbisiiop of Salzburg (later 
of Prague, and cardinal in 1842). Among the chief ascents 
made by the archbishop (without Thurwieser) were the Gross 
Wiesbachhom (1&4X) and at uncertain dates the Kititeinhom 
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and the Hochtenn, a11 three in the Glockncr group. It is said 
that once when the ai( li!)islirjp was on a confirmation round in 
the Pinzgau he recognised among the crowd awaiting his arrival 
a chamois hunter who had formerly served him as guide, and 
whose hand he shook heartily, before attending to all the more 
important ecclesiastics and laymen who stood around. 

We come back to the Archduke John (with whom also 
Thurwieser was acquainted) and his attempt on the Gross 
Vai«digar (12,008 ft.) in 1S2S. An imperial forester, Paul 
Rohregger, had conceived tbe idea of dimbing this virgin 
peak by Hie steep snow slopes on its N.W. slope, and had 
convinced himself of the practicability of this route. Hence on 
Aqgust 9, 1828, a party of 17 (indudbg the archduke^ and A. 
von Ruthner), led by Rohregger, set out for the ascent The 
weather was superb, but the sun very hot, while fresh snow 
delayed the advance of such a larg^ party. Rohregger led the 
my over the bergschrund, and was followed by three other 
guides, who improved the steps he cut in the ice, while the 
remainder were roped together and followed more slowly. At 
a certain point, the state of the snow seemed so dangerous at 
the late hour of the day (2 p.m.) that Rohregger advised retreat. 
While this proposal was being debated an avalanche broke loose 
above and swept away Rohregger into the yawning bergschrund 
at the foot of the slope. This incident put an end ai once to all 
idea of further advance, though luckily Rohregger was rescued 
without having suffered much damage. Such an experience 
gave an evil reputation to the peak. But finally on September 
3, 1 841, it was conquered (this time by its S.E. slope) by a large 
party. No fewer than twenty-six persons attained the summit, 
among them being old Rohregger and A von Ruthner, who was 
destined to play such a prominent part in the further exploration 
of the Eastern Alps, and who survived long enough to celebrate* 
the jubilee of his exploit. Thus by 1841 three of the best 
known Tyrolese peaks (the Ortler, the Gross Glockner, and the 
Gross Venediger) had been subdued, but it was not till the 
' sixties ' that the Ea.stern Alps finally yielded up most of their 
secrets to the indefatigable curiosity of a few bold explorers. 
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IV.— Ascents hade between r. 1840 and 1865 

This period iiiny be described as that of the almost complete 
conquest of the High Alps, though certain remoter districts did 
not attract much attention till later. An examination of the 
Chronological List printed below as Appendix n. amply proves 
this general statement, and gives the reader a birds-eye view 
of the gradual spread and increase of climbs among the High 
Alps. There u thos a superabundance of matter to consider, 
bnt oar limits do not aUow us to do more than indicate a few 
of the main features of this great extension of mountaineering 
seal. It seems best, therefore, to give first a short account of 
the principal continental dimbers during this period, and then 
to dwell more in detail on the eiploits of English mountaineers, 
ykbo appeared later on the scene than their foreign rivals, but 
completed their work. 

The most prominent figure in the Alpine history of our period 
is, of course, Gottlieb Studer (1804- 1890), of Berne. Bom 
only five years after the death of Snvissure, he made his first 
ascent at the early age of four years in i8o8 (before the Jungfrau 
had been vanquished), that of a hill named Rafruti (3950 ft.), 
near Langnau in the Emmenthal, and repeated this expedition 
in 1883, seventy-five years later. His own list of mountain 
climbs extends from 1823 to 1883, and includes six hundred 
and forty-three distinct entries, while between 1823 and 1881 he 
drew no fewer than seven hundred and ten mountain panoramas 
and views. His first high expedition seems to have been an 
attack on the Diablerets in 1S25 (he made the first ascent of 
this peak in 1850), and his Isst the Pic d'Aninol in 1883. His 
best work was done between 1839 and r876, and hty mainly 
in the Bernese Oberland and the Pennines, though he visited all 
other parts of the Swiss Alps, not to speak of the Dauphin^ 
(1851 and 1S73), the Graians (1855, 1856, and 1858), and the 
Tyrol (1846 and 1880). Everywhere be went he made new 
ascents or passes, or opened routes known previously only to 
the natives. He published companUiveiy little, though his 

F 
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detailed MS. accounts are still carefully preserved But his 
two maps of the Southern Valleys of the Vallais (1849 and 
1853), and his elaborate history of climbing in the Swiss Alps, 
issued in 4 vols., 1869-1883 (new edition in 5 vols., 1896-9), 
under the title of Utber Eis und Schnee, have proved of the 
highest value to his successors. He must be distinguished 
from his ooofliii Bernard (i 794-1887), also of Beroe, who also 
traveUad much in the Alps for the lake of his geological itndiea, 
wfaereaa Gottlieb devoted his attentioa sather to topography 
and actual cfioabiqg. Of the early Ziirich acfaod of dimbeia^ 
MUckhr WHA (i8o»-t893) is the priadpaL His firrt Alpine 
jouney dates from 1814, and he ascended the Titlia as early 
as 1853, while bis last high climb was made in 187 1. He 
trsTelled a good deal with Gottlieb Studer. Historically bis 
great achievement was the exploration, from 1847 to 185s, of 
the glacier passes around Zermatt, at that time barely known 
by name. T/iter he devoted himself mainly to Eastern Switzer- 
land. Another Zurich climher of those days was Heinrkh 
y.rlUr- Horner (1810-1897), whose activity was mainly confined 
to Central and Eastern Switzerland. Ceorg Hoffmann (1808- 
1858), of Basel, specialised on the peaks around the Maderaner- 
thal, publishing thereon an interestinjr work hi 1843, though his 
great Panorama of that range, drawn in 1852, was not published 
till 1865. Adouard Zhsor (18x1-1882), of Neuch&tel, is best 
known as one of the early scientific men who studied on the 
spot glacial phenoosena and especially the veied question of 
the motion of gladers. It was probably becanse he chose 
as the scene of bis laboois* irom 1840 to 1S45, the Untersar 
glacier* above the Grimsel, that as a mountaineer his name 
is associated almost exclusively with the high peaks of the 
Bernese Oberland. So in 1841 he made the first ascent of 
the Ewigschneehom and the fourth of the Jungfrau (not visited 
since 1828), in 1842 the first ascent of the Gross Lauteraarhom, 
in 1844 the first ascent of the Rosenhom peak of the Wetter- 
horn er (his two Meiringen guides being sent a few days later 
to conquer the Ilasle Jungfrau summit of that group), finally 
io 1845 the second ascent (the first by a traveller) of the Hasle 
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Jnogtett^aDd the second aieeQt^f tile CSaleostock. Histwoirarks 
(1844-5), together with those of Got^ieb Studer, G. Hoffinann, 
and jf. D. Forbes (all issued in 1843), fonned, till 1856-7, the 
principal books devoted for the most part to descriptioiis of 
climbs among the High Alps. A line of mention must also 
be accorded to /. Coaz (still living), who, from 1846 to T850, 
climbed m^ny penk"? in the Engadinei, incladiog its highest 
summit, the Piz P>crnina (1S50). 

Of a younger generation are the three following mountaineers. 
J. J. Weilenmann (18 19-1896), of St. Gall, did not begin his 
Alpine career proper till the early 'fifties': in 1855 he inade 
the second ascent of Monte Kosa, while his total list is stated 
to exceed three hundred and fifty peaks and passes, alt In 
Siritsoland or the western portioii of ^T^roL He is probably 
the fiist amateur who made high aacenta witboat any companion 
whatsoever. The Anstriana, Karl von SonUar (1816-1885), 
Anton yon Rntfaner (1817-18^7), J. A Specfat (1828-1894), and 
B. TOO Mojsiaovtca (1839-1907), all explored different xegians 
of the Eastern Alps, and wrote (this does not, however, apply to 
the second couple) elaborate works relating to their wanderings. 

This Hst of pre- 1 865 Continental climbers may suffice, as it 
includes the chief names of those who have died, though it 
might easily be made much longer. 

The attentive reader may have noticed, perhaps with some 
astonishment, that hitherto the names of English climl>ers 
mentioned in this chapter have been few and far between. 
The simple reason for this app:irent neglect is that before about 
1840 very few Englishmen made any higli ascents, a fact which 
is certainly curious. From 1840 to 1855 the number grows, 
while from 1855 onwards the EnglMh explorers of the High 
Alps cany all before them, even though their namber does not 
come up to that of their foreign rivals. 

Up to abont 1840 the present writer, who has taken some 
pains to look into the matter, haa only discovered the foUowiiig 
higb climbs made by Englishmen^ indudii^ in that term 
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Scotchmen and Americans. Mr. Hill in 1786 reopened the Col 
du G^nt, and was followed by one or two parties, among which 
were Mrs. and Miss Campbell (1822), the earliest English lady 
climbers of the names have come down to us. Colonel 

Bcaufoy went up Mont Blanc in 1787, but up to J840 we cannot 
reckon more than a dozen English parties which had followed 
in his steps. Mr. Cade's party crossed ihe St. i heodule in 1800, 
and he too had a few suceessors among his compatriots, such as 
Mr, William Biockedon (1825), and Mr. Frank Walker (1826). 
The Zermatt Breithorn was visited in i8sa by Sir John Hetschd, 
and agpun in 1830 byLoid Minta In iBaS Mr. Frederick Slade 
and Mr. Yeats Brown made a valiant, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to climb the }ungfrau from the Roththal, while in 1836 
Mr. Frank Walker crossed the Oberaarjoch and in 1835 Mr. 
Callander what seems to be the Old Strahlegg Pass. In 1838-9 
Mr. William Brockedon visited one glacier pass in the GraianSi 
and went over a number of lower passes, his descriptions form- 
ing the basis nf Part it. of Miirrny's Handbook for Switzerland^ 
Savoy, and Pudmont, which firsi appeared in 183S. The list is 
not long. Yet in it there are no climbs that were made for the 
first time, save two doubtful exceptions — Mr. Hill only 're- 
opened ' the Col du Geant, known over a century before, while 
Mr. Callander's guides probably took him over the Old Strahlegg 
by mistake, without in the least intending to make a ' new 
expedition.' In short, up to about 1840, English travellers, who 
were many, showed a deplorable lack of Alpine ambition. 

But mattets take a different aspect from about 1840 to 1850. 
True, only four English ascents of Mont Blanc are itcorded in 
that period, though in 1841 a plucky Scotchwoman, Mrs. Cowan, 
crossed the Strahlegg. But in 1839 we find the names of two 
Englishmen mentioned as having made some sort of mild high 
expedition. In that year A. T. Malkin (1803-1888) wentup the 
Buet and over the Tschingel Pass, while in 1840 he crossed the 
St. Theodnle twice, and also traversed the Lotschen Pass, climbing 
the Hockenhorn on the way — in 1843 he went over the Strahlegg, 
then, beating Brockedon, crossed the Col dc la Galisc, and 
followed the steps of Forbes over the Col de Collon and the Col 
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d*H^ieDS. In 1839, too^/« 2>. Fifrbes (1809-1868, later Principal 
of the United College in St Andrews) crossed the Col della 
Nouva (near Cogne) and some passes near Monte Viso, also visit- 
ing the Vho&cm valley in the Dauphin^ Alps. In 1 84 1 he traversed 
two glacier passes (the Col du Says and the Col du Sellar) in 
the Dauphine Alps, and two in the Bernese Oberland (the Gauli 
Pass and the Obemarjoch), besides ranking the second ascent 
of the Ewigschneehorn and the foiu th (the first non-Swiss) of 
the Jungfrau. In 1842 he went over the Cols du Geant, de 
CoUon, and d'Herens, and the St. Theodule, ascending from 
the Col d'Herens the Stockhorn, near by. In 1844 he ascended 
the Wascnhorn, near the Simplon, while in 1850 he crosbed the 
Col Blanc (near the Col du Tour) and the Fen^tre de Saleinaz. 
This list of Forbes's cfimbs is really snperb for Ae time, and 
entitles bim (without in the least taldng into account his 
Imoienee services to the cause of natural science) to be con- 
sidered as the earliest English mountaineer, who regularly 
undertook high ascents for a series of yearsy for Malkin con- 
tented himself mainly with passes. Forbes tells us in one 
passage of his writings that the Riffelhorn was first climbed in 
1842 by some English students from Fellenberg's famous school 
at Hofwyl, near Berne, but in another place he attributes this 
exploit to some local goat-herds. If we disregard this peak, as 
being too low to count, it is Forbes himself who has the honour 
of having made the earliest ■ fust ascents' achieved by a British 
suhit ct, for both his Stockhorn (11,795 ft.), in 1842, and his 
Wasenhorn (10,680 ft.), in 1844, were apparently virgin peaks, 
though he is run close by his brother Scotsman, Mr. Sneer, who 
in 1845 made the firsi a;>ccnt of the Mittelhorn (12,166 U.;, the 
culminating point of the three Wctterhorner. Forbes's book, 
7^v9eis Htrm^h ikt Alps of Savoy ^ issued in 1843, 
English book (as distinguished from pamphlets, such as those 
pu b lishe d by the heroes who went up Mont Blanc) devoted to 
the High Alps. In another way, too, Forbes is important in the 
history of Alpine exploration, for he tells us expressly that he 
tried to foUow the example set by Saussure in his great work 
on the AlpS| and in 1836 he actually had with him one of 
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Saussure's guides, J. M, Cachat, nicknamed Me G^ant' (so 
called owing to his having gone rourvd the Aiguille du G^ant 
on the passage of the col of that name). On the other hand, 
he encouraged Wills, Tuckett, and Adams-Reilly, in the period 
fro[n 1857 to 1866, and thus served as a link, so to speak, 
which bound Saussurc Lo liis true heirs, who half a century 
after his death were just taking up the nou-scientific as well as 
the g dcn t ific part of his labours and canying them towards their 
ultimate goeL 

Even more important than Forbes, 10 &r as regards an active 
and powerful direct influence on the rising gmntion of 
ambitious English dimben, is /ckm Sail (iZi^iid^), an Irish- 
man, wfao^ as years went on, freed himself from the cares of 
State and devoted himself* move fervently than ever, to his 
favourite pursuit of botany, which carried him far and wide 
through every district of the Alpis. He had tried Mont Blanc 
in 1840, also climbing the Grauhaupt and crossing the St. Theo* 
dule. In 1845 he discovered and traversed (serving as guide to 
his so-called Zermatt guide) the glacier pas«; of the Schwarzthor, 
near Zermatt, while in 1852 he went over the Strahlegg. But 
his real Alpine career commenced in 1853 lasted till 1866, 
He was up the Gross Glockner (perhaps the first Englishman on 
this mountain) in 1854, while in 1857 he made the first ascent 
of the Pelmo (the first great Dolomite peak to feel man's foot), 
in i860 tried the yet virgin MannoUu (highebi of all Dolomites), 
and was the first to reach the Cima Tosa (1865) in the Brenta 
Dolomiles. His other ascents were comparatively unimpottaot, 
for, as a botanist, passes appealed more to him, and by 1863 
(as he tells us himself) he had crossed the main chain of the 
Alps fortj<«ight times by thirty<two different pasies, besides 
ttaveising nearly a hundred of the UUeral passes. Of his activity 
in the early yean of the Alpine Club more will be said below. 
Few men, if any, have ever known the whole of the Alps better 
than he did, while none did while he was in his prime. Yet in 
the actual number of high climbs he as only amti^g the first, 
not at the head of the list, partly because it scarcely entered 
into bis plans to undertake high expeditions other than those 
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which might really assist htm in loine dqMUtment (botanical or 

topographical) of his life's work. 

By 1850 the period of preparation had arrived, and £iiglish 
climbers began to occupy the field. Whereas from 1787 to 
1850 there had only been seventeen English (including the one 
American party, and Mr. Nicholson, who went up in 1843 "^^^^^ 
the Prior of Chamonix) ascents of Mont Blanc to sixteen non- 
English, travellers of no nationality other than English or Ameri- 
can (eleven of these only) made the ascent of Mont Blanc in 
1850, 185 1, 1852, 1853, aiui 1855, while in 1854 there were three 
non-English only, and in 1856 and m 1857 but one. The mere 
number of ascents and travellers vastly increased from 1854 
onwards. The sudden change is startling, and is not altogether 
to be explained by the great TOgne of Albert Smith's enter- 
tainment (m 1853) on the subject of his ascent in 1851. It 
is rather a sign that at last Englishmen were waktiig up to the 
fact that * mountaineering' is a pastime that combines many 
advantages* and is wofth pursuing as an end in itseU^ without 
any r^^aid to any thouglit of the advancement of natunl 
science. 

Here let us commemorate briefly a bold young ^^gH^i* 

climber, Eardley J. Blackwell, whose memory now survives only 
in a few scattered notices, but whose exploits were very remark- 
able for the date, in i 8 50 he made the first travrlkrs passage 
of the New Weissthor near Zermatt, and travtrscci the Col du 
Geant. In 1852 he crossed, in an unusually short time, the 
Tschingel Pass and the Strahlegg. In June, 1854, he climbed 
the Hasle Jungfrau (Wetterhorner) from the Rosenlaui side 
(being the first Englishman to reach the surauiu). A few days 
later he tried it from the Grinddwald side, though failing, 
owing to a violent storm, while the iron flag he planted just 
below the final oomiche was found three months later by Mr. 
(later Sir Alired) Wills. On all these climbs he was accom- 
panied by Christian Bleuer, one of the early Grindelwald 
guides, who does not, however, seem to have been with hun 
when he ascended Mont Blanc early in August, 1854* Mr. 
Heatbman, who met him in that year at Chamonix, tells us that 
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he made the last-named ascent in two hours less than any pre- 
ceding party. He thus describes him : ' The fact is, there 
was no guide the match for him. He was six feet three, rather 
bony, but carrying no weight ; he had the eye of a hawk and 
the legs of a chamois, combined with the utmost enterprise, 
peneverance, and oonnge. He nuide light of the aaoent of 
Mont Blanc. As to its difficnlties^ he said they by no means 
equalled his pre?iou8 feats» though Uie time required was longef. 
He was perfectly acquainted with every nook and coiner of the 
Alps, having walked over them, in them, and among them, 
forward and backward, up and down, In every direction, for three 
years. On parting with him for his ascent [of Mont Blanc], I 
wished him success, and all the pleasure which he anticipated, 
Although," said I, " I confess I do not know what that is." 
He replied he did not know either, except, being an idle man, 
he loved the excitement, and always felt a desire to do what 
others had done before him.* 

After some preliminary skirmishes, for training purposes, the 
ball was opened (quite apart from Mont Blanc) in 1854. The 
establishment of the Hotel on the Riffelberg (1854) greatly 
faciliuied excursions in tiie neighbourhood of MuiiLe Rosa. In 
1847 MM. Ordinaire and Puiseux had made the first attempt on 
the highest peak from the Swiss side^ hut the party only reached 
the Silbersattd, the depression between the two highest summits. 
In 1848 the two guides of Herr M. XJlrich attained the Grenz- 
gipfel (i5»i94 ft.), the point at which the great spur, on which 
rises the loftiest point of Monte Ross, joins the main watershed, 
and in 185 1 the brothers Schlagintweit, with two guides^ gained 
the same point It thus rises to the £. of the highest crest of 
Monte Rosa, which is crowned by two horns — the Ostspitze 
and the Dufourspitie — the latter (15,817 ft.) being slightly the 
higher. Now it was on September i, 1854, that the Ostspitze 
was first certainly ascended, the conquerors bping three young 
Englishmen, the brothers Smyth, who were foUowLd on Septem- 
ber II by Mr. E. S. KLnncdy. But neither of these parties, 
for reasons now undiscoverable, pushed on to the W., over the 
not difficult ridge, to the very loftiest summit. A few days after 
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these exploits, on September 17, 1S54, Mr. (now Sir Alfred) 
Wills succeeded in making the first ascent of the Hasle Jung- 
frau peak (already ascended at least twice previously by another 
route) from Grindelwald ; it had been nearly attained by the 
same route, on June 13, by Mr. Eardley J. lilackwell, another 
Englishman, and attempted as early as 1845 by a Swiss party. 
These two ascents, especially that of the Wetterhorn, whicn was 
quite complete, open the era of English rule over the highest 
summits of the Alps. Next year, on July 31, 1855, a large 
English parly, comprising the Revs. Christopher and Grenville 
Smyth (two of the heroes of 1854), E. J. Stevenson, and Charles 
Hudson (to perish in 1865 on the Matterboro) and Mr. J. Buk- 
beck, with four guides, at length attained the very highest tip of 
the loftiest point of Monte Rosa, the second peak in the Alpsy 
then first won by man — ^they took the now usual route from tiie 
Sattel on the W., which does not seem to have been tried before. 
A fortnight later, on August 14, the two Smyths and Mr. 
Hudson, with the addition of Messrs. £» S. Kennedy and 
C. Ainslie, but without guides^ had the honour of miUdng the 
first ascent of Mont Blanc from St Gervais by way of the 
D6me du GoOter, thus opening tip a new route which enabled 
travellers to resist the exactions of the Chamonix guides. The 
party descended from the Dome to the Grand Plateau and com- 
pleted the ascent by the ordinary route. It was not till 1859 
thai a party vi lUurcd to push from the Grand Plateau over the 
Bosses du Dromadaire to the summit, while it was only in 1861 
that the first complete ascent from St. Gervais over the D6me 
and the liosscs v,as effected. But the exploit of 1855 wa^ a 
very great one, and all the more noteworthy because on August 8 
previous, the same party, with Messrs. Stevenson and Joad, but 
without guides a]so> had very nearly effected the ascent of Mont 
Blanc from the Col du G^t by way of the Mont Blanc du 
Tacul ; this way had been tried on July 31, by Mr. (now Sir) J. H. 
Ramsay, who actually reached the Mur de la C6te^ whereas the 
others were driven back from the top of the Mont Blanc du 
Tacul (13,941 ft.), of which one member of the party made the 
first ascent in ordo* to reoonnoitie. Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy 
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published an account of their feat of 1855 on Mont Blanc 
under the title of Where there 's a Wili there* s a Way (to 
the second edition, also issued m !856, there was added an 
account of the conquest of Monte Rosa), wiiile in 1856 Mr. 
Wills puijlished his Wandenn^i among ike JJtgk Aips, that was 
foHowed in 1857 by Mr. Hmchliff's Summer Months among the 
Alps ; these three w orks wore ihc first literary producii> of the 
new English school of muaaiainccii), and so are hibtoncally very 
important. In 1856 a number of young Englishmen tried, 
though in vain, to complete the St Gerveis nmte by the Bo8Be>» 
and to strike out a new loute up Mont Blanc from the Col de 
Mlage. This party (none of whom have jet been named) lepie- 
eents an aooeeiion of nnmbeES to thoee of 1855. In 1857 still 
moie new men come into prominence. On August 13 the Rev. J. 
P. Hardy, Messrs. William and St John Mathews, R. EUis, 
and E. S. Kennedy, with a number of guides, achieved the first 
English ascent of the Finsteraarhorn (the fifth in all, though 
the second by traveUeis), while on August 90 Mr. John Ball 
reached (alone) the lowest of the three summits of the Trugberg, 
and on September 19 (again alone) the highest point of the 
Pelmo in the Dolomites, both *fir«;t ascents.' Mr. WiUuim 
Mathews had in 1S54 climbed the Mont Vclan, and in 1856 
Monte Rosa, and on August 19, 1857, was the first traveller to 
reach the Pointe de Graifeneire (14,108 ft.), onlv fifty-six feet 
below the liii^hest point of the Grand Combin, while on August 
7, 1857, Mr. Eustace Anderson^ attempting the Gross Schreck- 
horn, had vanquished the Klein Schreckhom. 

The idea of founding a society to serve as a rallying-poiat for 
all Englishmen interested in the novel psstime of monn- 
taineering was first thrown out in a letter written on February i, 
>^57> Mr. Mathews to Mr. Hort On August 3, 1857, Mr. 
William Mathews made the acquaintance of Mr. Kennedy, while 
both were walking down the Hasle valley, a few days before their 
joint ascent of the Finsteraariioin. The idea quickly ripened, 
and took form on November 6, 1857, at a private dinner held at 
the residence of the Mathews fimily in Birmingham, several 
membeis of that family being present as well as Mr. Ken n edy. 
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If the fitst idcR came from Mr. William Mathews (1828-1901)^ 
there is no dottbt that it was Mr. Kennedy (i8i7-iS98) 'who 
was chiefly responsible for carrying the idea into practio&l effect,' 

for he it was who communicated with the English climbers of 
the day, inviting them to join together with this object in view. 
His letters met with unexpected success ; the first meeting was 
held on December 22, 1857, and the first dinner (for originally 
the ' Alpine Club ' was merely a dming society, hence its namCi 
though it would be better described as an ' Associaiion ' or a 
'Society ') took place on i^cbruary 2, 1S58, when Mr. Kennedy 
was elected Vice-Presideot, and Mr. Hinchliff (1826-1882) 
HoQomy S e c r et a iyj Hie Itaideiiey vat not filled vp till 
Match 31, 1858, when Mr. John Ball was elected to the office. 
The list of 'original memhera' (aefeial of whom still tomve^ 
though two only are still in the Qub) contained thirty^four 
namesi but in 1859 theie were already one hundred and twenty- 
font members, while on July 19, 1859, J. D. Forbes was most 
deservedly elected the first Honofsry Member. 

It was obvious that the young society must justify its existence 
to the outer world, then still somewhat scepdod as to the 
advantages of mountaineering. Its first literary production, 
entitled PeakSf Passes, and G/aa'ers, and edited by Mr. John Ball, 
appeared in the spring ot 1859, while in 1862 a second series in 
two volumes, but under the same title, was brought out und^r 
the direction of the indefatigable Mr. Kennedy. Both works 
met Willi great success, though scoffers were not wanting to 
predict evil things as to this novel method of trying to break 
one's neck. 

The years that lie between 1859 and 1865 are the ' golden age ' 
of momttaineering. The Chronological List, printed as Appen* 
dix iL below, will show how peak after peak fdl befiwe the 
furious onskught of the youthful enthmnasts. Among the most 
brilliant lights of that wonderful period, four men (we mentioo 
only those who have passed away from us) stand oot above their 
fdlowa. JVtUidm Maihiws swept through the Western and 
Central Alps, his most glorious conquests (after 1857) being the 
fiigeijoch and the Lysjoch (1859), the Grande Casse (i860), 
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Monte Viso (1861), and Mont Tourri (1862. reached first in 
in October 1861 by his guide, Mirhpl Croz) ; his explorations in 
the South-Western Alps and elbewiiere form one of the most 
brilliant pages in the annals of mountaineering, and make one 
regret that his active climbing career extended only from 1S54 
to 1863. Next we have Leslie Stephtn (1832-1904), with his 
grand bag of Alpine novelties, mainly in the Bernese Oberland 
— Eigerjoch, Bietschhorn, and Rimpfischhorn (1859), Bliimlis- 
alphom and Oberaarhofn (i860), Gross Scbreckhora (1861), 
Jungihiujoch, Fiescheijocfa, and Ifonte della Disgrazia (1862), 
and Zinal Rothhora (1864X while the Mont Mallet (1871) and 
Col des Hiiondelles (1873X ^ as his historic Dolomite 
wanderings (1869) and his splendid book (1871), belong to a 
later period. Then we have A, W. Jf^/v (1841-1 887), the 
English climber who devoted himself most fervently to the 
Bernese Oberland, though his list includes many other mag- 
nificent climbs — Jungfraujoch, Gross Fiescherhom, Sesiajoch 
(TS62), the Pointe des Ecrins and the Col de la Pilatte, both in 
the Dauphine Alps, and the Moming Pass (1864), the Cher 
Gabelhorn, Mont Blanc from the Brenva and Piz Roseg 

(1865), besides his passages (1866) of the Strahlegg and the 
Finsteraatjoch in winter, thus opening up a new form of moun- 
taineering. His book The Alps in 1864 (privately issued in 
1867, puulibhed m 1902) is one of the most delightful works on 
the Alps ever written. And, as we think of these three English- 
men who so loved the Bernese Oberland, let us join with them 
the Bernese climber, Eimnmd fUM RIknbtrg (1838- 1902), whose 
entile Alpine career, from 1856 to 1883, was eidusively given 
to that district, which he knew topographically, geologically, and 
bibliogmphically, perhaps better than, certainly as weU as, any 
of his contemporaries. Let us also record here the fact that the 
twdve sheets of the Dufour map which figure the Swiss Alps 
were published between 1845 and 1865, the name Dufourspitze 
being conferred in 1863 on the highest point of Monte Rosa 
(the loftiest peak rising wholly within Swiss territory) by the 
Swiss Federal Government in honour of the head of the survey 
thus happily completed (the original minutes on a large scales 
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now known as the Siegfried Atlas, were tssued from 1870 

onwards). 

The glorious weather that prevailed during the summer of 
1 86 1 was profitably employed to conquer many lofty peaks that 
had hitherto defied the efforts of puny men to surmount them. 
The harvest was less plentiful in 1862, the year which saw the 
foundation of the Austrian Alpine Club, the first child of 
th€ Alpine Club. But the year 1865 saw many fresh defeats 
of proud peaks. It was noteworthy, too, for a series of events 
which showed how the taste for climbing was exLendini; and 
developing. In March, 1863, the Alpine Club issued the lirst 
numb^ of the Alpine Jmrnml^ a quarterly intended to appear 
moie frequently than annnal or triennial Tohunea^ and the first 
periodical that was wholly devoted to the mountains. In April, 
1863, the Swiss Alpine Club was founded, and in October the 
Italian Alpine Club. Finally, in July, 1863, Mr. John Ball 
biought out vol i. (Western Alps) of his Alpit^ Gmdit in the 
compilation of which all the prominent English climbers of the 
day had assisted him. Thus the Alps had now a special 
periodical and a special guide-book of their own. Mr. Ball's 
second vol. (Central Alps) was issued in 1864, but vol. iii., 
describing the Eastern Alps, did not come out till t868. 

The climbing season of 1864 was by far the most brilliant 
that had yet been recorded. Yet its splendour pales before 
the extraordinary triumphs achieved in that of 1865, as will be 
seen on reference to our Chronological List (Appendix 11.), 
though this does not reckon in the numerous difficult glacier 
passes that were forced in these two memorable years. 

Shall we say that pride goes before a fall? or shall we count 
it simply as a last expiring act of revenge on the part of the 
Spirit of the Mountains? The great exploit of the summer of 
1865 was the conquest of the Matterhom, that proud summit 
which for years had baffled the most persevering efforts of the 
most accomplished mountaineers, amateur or professionaL 
Yet on July 14, it, too, had to yield to the foot of man, while the 
ascent, achieved by a route hitherto never seriously attempted, 
proved far easier than had ever been anticipated. But, as is 
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«rell known, OD tho descent, a frightful accident occnned, 
wherein four men perished, while three (Mr. E. WhTmper 
and two Zermatt guides) were saved by the breaking of the 
rope between the two divisions of the party. Those who 
died in the moment of victory were the Rev. Charles Hudson 
(b. 1828), often mentioned above ; Lord Francis Douglas 
(b. 1847), a very skilful mountaineer j Mr. D. Hadow, a 
young man, spending his first season amongst the Alps ; and 
the guide, Michel Croz (b. 1830), of Cliamomx, one of the best 
of the day. Though this catastrophe occurred quite early in the 
season, its full effect was not realised till after its close. Never 
twfoie had to may Uv ea e tfll lets those of thtee EngUsfaiiieii — 
been lost at one time on a high peak, nefer before had such 
eiperienced dlmbert paid the penalty of a slip, never before had 
a *nitloi'a' life ended in such tiagic fuhion, never before had 
victory in the Alps been to quickly followed by Death, It was 
the most dramatic event in a most dramatic year, and the caose 
of mountaineering seemed to be lost for ever, so deep and 
lasting was the impiesnon made by this terrible event. 
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MODERN MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIGH ALPS 

THREE dayt after the Matterhom accident, and on the 
yery day when that peak was fiist attained from the 
Italian aide, the present writer made his first Alpine ascent^ that 
of the Niesen, near Than. Two months later he made his first 
gkder expedition, the StmUegg, and visited Zeimatt He was 
thns one of the earliest recruits to monntaineering after Hke 
accident, and went on chmbing for thirty-three years. Hence he 
can recollect vividly the sort of palsy that fell upon the good cause 
after that frightful catastrophe of July 14, 1865, particularly 
amongst English climbers. Few in numbers, all knowing each 
other personally, shunning the public f^nzf as far as possible 
(and in those days it 7wr possible to do so), they wi nt about 
under a sort of dark sluide, looked on with scarcely disguised 
contempt by the world of ordinary travellers, i hey, so to speak, 
climbed on sufTeranre, r iijciyiiiL,^ themselves much, it is true, but 
keeping all expression of thai joy lo themselves in order not to 
excite derision. There were then few Club huts and few con- 
veniences in the shape of high mountain hotels. But there was 
no crowd on the hills, and one coiUd still revel m the silence 
that reigned among them. The journey from England to the Alps 
was still expensife and took a long time. That drawback did not 
affect foreign climbers so much, but eten they kit the mountain 
gloom that prevailed. A glance at our Chronological List of 
Ascents (Appendix 11.) will show that from 1866 till about 1870 
not so many impoitant peaks (yet there was no lack of abundance 
of such peaks to conquer) were vanquished as during the 

previous five cr six years. A closer study will reveal the ftct 

m 
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that the summits which feil m th:it dark period vrcre the booty of 
relatively very few men, though this feature was jjcrhaps less well 
marked in the Eastt rn A1[)S. Two personal experiences may 
illustrate this sorrowful penud in the history of climbing. Early 
in July, 1868, the present writer met, in the Glcckstcin cave on 
the Wetterhorn, Mr. Julius Elliott (who was killed next year on 
the Schreckhorn). In the course of conversation Mr. Elliott 
revealed, almost imder the seal of confession, bis strong desire, 
even his fixed intentioii, to attempt shortly the Matterhom from 
the Swiss side. This feat he achieved a fortnight hiter, this 
being the first complete ascent on that side since the accident. 
It caused a very great sensation, as it proved that the espedidon 
was not so absolutely certain to end &tally as had been 
imagined by many. The charm had been broken, but it 
required a man of strong will to break tt Some years later, in 
1 87 1, when it fell to the turn of the present writer to ascend the 
Matterhom, it was still considered a most remarkable thing that 
within the same week frro ascents of the dreaded peak should 
have been made with complete success. 

Mttli \}y little the mevitable reaction set in, as it was more 
and more clearly realised that climbing high peaks did not 
without fail end in a catastrophe. In 1869 the German Alpine 
Club was founded, and in 1873 it was united with the Austrian 
Alpine Club (Toiindcd la 1862) under the name of the * German 
and Austrian Alpine Club.' In 1870 (despite the war) the 
number o( fine new climbs, especially those made by Englishmen, 
shows a distinct advance. This fresh start is particularly marked 
in 187 1 . In that year also Leslie Stephen published his delightiul 
work 7^ P/ayground o/JBttrope, and Mr. Whymper his remark- 
able SenmMfs a$ii09tgst ike A^s m Vtart 1860-9, both books 
stimulating powerfully the new current that had begun to run 
again after being blocked for several years. In 187 1, too, the 
Alpine Club took a fresh lease of life. It had been held by 
some that all the Alps being now conquered, its task was over, 
and that its periodical, the Aipim Journal^ might well be allowed 
to expire, through the apprehended difficulty of securing 
material wherewith to fill its pages. But the appointments, at 
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the end of 187 of Mr. A. W. Moore as Hoaaaxy Secretary of 
the Qub^ and of Mr. Douglas Fieshfield as Editor of the 
Alpifu Joumaly proved the turning-point in its fortunes. In 
1861 it bad numbered but 158 members, but in 1871 the list 
rose to 298 and in 1875 to 361. The bold ascent of Monte 
Rosa from Macugnaga, in 1872, by the Rev. C. Taylor and Messrs. 
R. and W. M. Pcndlebury, showed that the Alps were not yet 
' exhausted,' and the lists of new ascents begin to increase year 
by year. In January, 1874, great Alpine peaks (the Wetterhorn 
and the Jungfrau) were ascended for the first time in wimer, 
both exploits being achieved by the present writer's auni (whom 
he accompanied), these climbs indicating also the gradual spread 
of mountaineering by ladies, which was still in its infancy. In 
1874, too, the French Alpine Club was founded, the latest bcmi 
of the great Alpine Clubs of Europe. The ' revival ' was now in 
full swing and was never more to be checked. Yet it was from 
the end of the 'seventies ' that fatal accidents in the High Alps 
became more and more common. Hitherto they had been com- 
paratively rare. Now they uicreased in number even more 
rapidly than did the rising number of persons who made high 
ascents. Perhaps this was due to a diminution in the feeing of 
mystery and awe that had long half-veiled the mountains, 
perhaps to a lamentable want of prudence, due also to the 
growing familiarity with the Alps, though not with their dangers. 
The present writer realised all too keenly this terrible growth m 
the number of Alpine accidents, for he was Editor of the 
Alpine Journal (in succession to Mr. Freshfield) from 1880 to 
1889, and he will never forget the distressing task that awaited 
him every autumn of telling the tale (in a double sense) of the 
mbhaps of the past season, and then of passing judguiciil upon 
the unfortunate victims. 

This revived interest in dimbing naturally brought with it 
new developments* whether for good or for eviL Let us 
therefore pause here a moment in order to mention certain 
matters that are only indirectly connected with these new 
developments. 

The twenty years that elapsed between 187 1-3 and 189 1-3 saw 
Q 
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the completion of the conqoeit of the Alpi, to mention only the 
most glorious feats of arms — the two sammtts of the Rosen- 
garten in 1872 and 1874, the Sass Maor in 1875, Meije in 
1877, the Aiguille du Dru in 1878, the Aiguille des Grands 
Charraoz in 1880, the Aiguille de Grepon in 1881, the 
Aiguille Blanche de i^eleret in 1885, and a whole series of not 
very lofty but exceedingly difficult Dolomite needles between 
1884 (Croda da Layo) and 1890 (the Fiinffingerspitze). It saw 
also the reorganisation of the practical side of climbing — new 
Club huts were built, new high mountain hotels were opened, 
detailed special maps and guide-books for climbers only 
appeared in rapid succession ; everything was made more con- 
▼enieat for the new geneiatioD, who, however, found that 
little more was left to them in search of novelty than the 
discovery of ' new routes ' and of ' inaccessible * pinnacles which 
received names only i^Ur they had been vanquished. Among 
the more prominent climbers of the POSM865 period a few may 
be here commemorated, keeping to our rule that only those are 
spoken of who are now at rest. Charks Edward Maihem 
( 1 834-1905), younger brother of William Mathews, began his 
Alpine career indeed before 1857, and was one of the founders 
of the Alpine Club. But his best climbs were made after 1865, 
while his one hook, the Artnals of Mont Bianc, did not appear 
till 1898. Another devoted lover of the Mont Blanc chain was 
Charles Mathews's close friend, Ani/iony Adams-Reilh (1836- 
1S85), whose admirable maps of that chain (1865) and of the 
Southern Valleys of Monte Rosa (1868) are most remarkable, 
viewed as achievcnieiitb of a single ainateui, for, so far as 
topography goes, they bear well a comparison with the work of 
the great Government Surveys. Straee Walker (1838-1908), 
like G. B. Madiews, did much of his best Alpine work after 
1865, though his Alpine career began in 1854. He un- 
fortunately wrote but lltde about his experiences, though he 
was probably the senior Alpine climber on the roll when his 
activity came to an end in 1905. Another name cannot be passed 
over, although comparatively little has been published as to his 
dimbs, which b^n before i857*the Swiss Ei^mc EamUri 
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(1830-1886), for the 5 vob. of his StUtses (1866-1875, 

new edition in 6 vols., 1887-9) contain but few personal im- 
pressions of his ascents. And his name cannot be separated 
from that of his pupil, so to speak, AmUe/aoeUe (1847-1883), a 
Frenchman by birth, but a Swiss by adoption, whose Somfenirs 
^un A^iniste appeared in i886« Of the younger or post-1870 
generation the following adventurers are associated with some 
magnificent, if too daring, feats of climbing. A. F. Mummery 
(1855-1895) devoted himself mainly to the Mont Blanc 
Aiguilles and to the Matterhorn, so far as the Alps were con- 
cerned, but he also climbed in the Caucasus and perished in the 
Himalaya — his one book, M.y Climbs in t/w Alps and Caucasus^ 
was issued in T895, just before his untimely end. Then we 
have Ludwig Norman-Ntruda (1864-1898), most cosmopolitan 
of mountaineers, for he boasted of having no fewer than seven 
mother-tongues. He was most fascinated by the Dolomites, 
which figured largely in the posthumous collection of his 
writings, published in 1899. It was during this later period 
from the early seventies onwards that the * Austrian school of 
mountaineers' made its mark and startled many steady-going 
persons by the extraordinarily bold exploits of its members. Its 
chief was Luimg PurtsMkr (i 849-1900), who climbed in 
every district of the Alps, so that his list of high ascents is nearly, 
though not quite (so he personally assured us, after his last 
climb) equal in point of mere numbers to that of the present 
writer. His articles were collected after his death by bis friends 
in a volume entitled Ueber Feb und Ftm^ that was given to the 
world in 1901, though his excellent guide for mountaineers in 
the Eastern Alps, the Hochiourist in den Ostalpcn (written by 
him in conjunction with Herr H. Hess), tirst appeared m 1S94 
in 2 vols., and is now in its third edition (3 vols., 1903). 
Next to him comes Emil Zsigmondy (1861-1885), ^^^^ was 
mainly attracted by the Eastern Alps, in particular by the 
Dolomites, though he was killed on tiie Meije in the Dauphine 
Alps : his writings, too, were posthumously collected in 1889 
under tiie title of Im Mo^g^irgit while it is sad to relate that 
his excellent booklet on the Dmiiers tk$ Alps was issued just 
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before his tragical end. Junior to both, but a remarkable 
personality among the most daring climbers of his day, was 
Robert Jfnns ikhmitt (1870-1899), who, in his short career, 
accomplished what had previously been considered as impos- 
sibiliiiLS in ihu' Dolomites. 

Of Il.iluiti climbers who liavc passed away two deserve 
mention as uiust succcbbtal and persevering explorers of tiie 
Piedmontese Alps — Martina Bareiti (1843- 1905) and Luigi 
Fumwotu (i 849-x 903}. Both published only articles as to their 
personal experiences and climbs. But the fonner issued many 
tracts on Alpine geology, while the latter (being an archivist 
by profession) paid much attention to the local medieval 
history of the Western Alps. He also put forthamost inteiestiog 
monqgnvh (iB8i)on that strange tunnel piereed about 1480 
beneath the Col de la Traversette^ near Monte VisO| a work 
of unequal value (1SS4) on the history of the Passes of the 
Western Alps, and a most useful list of First Ascents in the 
Western Alps (excluding however, the main Dauphin6 Alps), 
that reached a third edition in 1890. Much of Signor 
Vaccarone's practical knowledge of the Alps was incorporated 
in his admirable guide-book (executed with the aid of two 
friends), the Guida delk Alpi Occidtntali (3 vols., 1889- 1896), 
wliif h, despite its general title, treats almost exclusively of the 
Italian sl()[)c of the Western Alps. 

Here it may be conveaient to say what we iiave to say as 
to the numbers of the great national Alpine Clubs, premising 
that the English Qub is the only one that requires a high 
climbing qualifiration for membership, the foreign societies being 
content with the expression of an interest (sometimes very 
Platonic) in the mountains. The Alpine Club increased from 
398 members in 1871 to 361 in 1875, 444 in iSSi. 509 in 
1891, 61 1 in 1901, and 677 in 190S. The numbers of the chief 
foreign Clubs at the end of 1907 were approximately the follow- 
ing : the German and Austrian Alpine Club, about 78,500 \ the 
Swiss Alpine Club, about 9700 ; the Italian Alpine Club, about 
^500 ; and the French Alpine Club, about 5600. 

Let us now describe and appreciate the new developments 
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of moiintaineertiig that have taken place in the last thirty yean 
or so, that is, since the revival, though they did not follow it 
immediately. 

One of the first points that strikes an old stager like the 
present writer is the rapid dedine of the habit of making long 
jonmeys in the High Alps, so as to include in the same 
season a visit to several districts. This involved crossing many 
passes, peaks being climbed on the way or during a short stay 
at ?;ome favourite Alpine resort. But nowadays, thouL;h there 
has very recently been a slight revival in this respect, most 
mountaineers choose some 'centre' for their season's work, 
settle down there, and explore the high peaks in the mi- 
mediate neighbourhood, carefully avoiding passes as far as 
may be possible. It is obvious that such a plan has great 
conveniences — one gets good rooms at the selected hotel; 
one is comfortably installed for some time with plenty of 
luggage; one enjoys the society of a set of ooogenial 
spiritSi who almost form a coterie; one has not, save rarely, 
to sleep away from one's temporary home. But hotels wdl 
situated for such a manner of spending one's holiday are not 
too numerous, looked at solely as starting-potnts for high 
climbs. Stopping, too, in one place tends to narrow a man's 
interests, especially if he goes back again and again to the one 
chosen spot, for though he may know it in great detail, he 
loses the benefits of change of surroundings, not to say of 
atmosphere. Such a 'centrist* reminds one of the man who 
should fix himself in Florence or in Rome, and then plume 
himself on his knowledge of Italy. The Alps are wide, and 
each resort has its own particular charms, as well as draw- 
backs. It seems a pity not to give to places other than 
one's favourite haunt some little chance, even if one's wander- 
ings confirm the belief that ihe chosen spot excels all others. 
At any rale, a wanderer has seen the * world,' and knows more 
than his own village. The fashion of 'traversing' peaks, 
that is, going up one side and down the other, accounts in 
part for the disfavour into which passes (except where they 
offer special difficulties or dangers) have follen. Yet the 
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crossing of a great pass is most interesting. The scenery 
shifts from hour to hour, and that breaks, at least in part, the 
monotony of tramping over long snow-fields. One gets a ftr 
better idea of the topography of a region than one can obtain 
by an hour's stay even on the most admirably situated sinnmit ; 
one feels that a real journey has been made from one place lo 
another, and not merely a day's excursion from home and 
back. The present writer has tried both 'wandering* and 
' centre-dwelling,' and has no hesitation in preferring the 
former, though occasionally a halt of a few days at a centre 
forms an agreeable interlude and a rest from perpetual journey- 
ing. However, tastes will always differ on this point Here 
we have only wished to lay stress on the certain fact that the 
older climbers 'wandered,' wlute their younger suocesioiB settle 
down at * centres.' Yet, as hinted above, there are not mnting 
signs that a few of the climbers of to-day have rediscovered 
the delights of 'wandering,' and the fact that the difficulties 
apprehended as to Inggpge and language are not so formidable 
as they appear to be at first sight 

A second characteristic of modem mountaineering is the 
strong preference shown for rock peaks and the almost 
passionate dislike felt (after one has done one's ' duty peaks *) 
for snow mountains. To some men rock clambering is the 
one and only form of mountaineering. No matter about the 
height, or position of the peak, provided it offers a good 
scramble or an exciting climb. In some ways this tendency 
is a 'throwback' lo the greased pole enthusiasts at whom 
Ruskin used to gibe. No one can maintain that the ascent 
of a difficult snow peak is not quite as great a tax on a man's 
energy and nerve as that of a rock needle. But on a rock 
peak it is clear that certain difficulties of a snow ascent {e^. 
crevasses, step-cutting, etc.) are avoided, though rocks have 
dangers as well as laiscirations, peculiarly their own. The 
amusing point is that rock men now look down disdainfully 
on the few snow men who still ventute to hold up their heads. 
With them it is not a question of preference, but of exclusion. 
No one, they urge, can be considered a mountaineer, unless he 
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is a rock climber, pure and simple. F^om this point of view, 
the scaling of the smallest rock tower is as enjoyable as is that 
of the highest rock needle — all depends on the difficulties 
encountered tn route. This explains why of recent years so 
much attention hn'^ been paid to the Dolomites in the Alps 
and to the rock pninacles around the English Lakes. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that the training for pure rock 
climbing can be as well obtained in either region as in the 
snowy Alps, the undoubted fact remains that what at once 
distinguishes the Alps from these ranges is the fact that the 
Alps are permanently snow-covered, that they possess glaciers, 
and ice slopes, and the like. Hence nothing can possibly take 
their place, and the mere rock climber deprives bimself of at 
least half the training of the all-round mountaineer. Of cotirse^ 
a man may in general prefer rock to snow. That one can under- 
stand, and that depends on his personal qualifications, for these 
vary with the character of the climb. But in making the above 
remarks we have been rather thinking of the man who only 
climbs rocks and scoffs at snow, or, if compelled for his sins 
to ascend a snow peak or to cross a snow pass, vents his dis- 
satisfaction by complaining of *that horrid snow grind'! 
Probably the younger generation of mountaineers are better 
rock climbers than were their predecessors, but it is as cer- 
tain, in the opinion of the present writer, that they are 
distinctly inferior, generally spLakmji, to the older race of 
mountaineers. They sought a route, if possible the best, though 
that is rarely discovered on the occasion of a first ascent, up a 
peak, while the newer generation looks deliberately for the most 
difficult route, and has no rooted objection to a certain amount 
of inevitable danger. But surely there is room for both types, 
though, as is usually the case with * wobblers,' those who 
practise first one, then the other form of climbing, are regarded 
with contempt both by the snow and by the rock men. Just 
so the genuine ski man cannot stand the equally genuine 
tobogganer, while both jeer at the poor wretch who prefers 
his own feet to any form of artificial locomotram 
Qosely connected with this fiantic devotion to rock climbing 
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i$ the great shadow and blot on present-day mountaineering 
— guideless climbing in the High Alps by incompetent persons. 
This, in the opinion of the present writer, who knows that he 
does not stand alone in holding very strong views on this 
matter, is the plague spot in Alpine matters at the present 
time. Notice that wt* do not condemn n;nidele<;s mountaineer- 
ini; in itself, but only when it is practised in the High Alp^ 
(that is, roughly, above the snow-line, or in the case of difficult 
ascents, without regard to the height of the pi ak) bv incomf cifnt 
persons (not by those, always a select number, who, with 
companions of the same stamp, are entitled to undertake 
first-class expeditions). It is quite true, and sadly true, that 
first-rate amateur climbers have perished in the Alps, for 
there, as in the case of hunting, yachting, shooting, dangers 
exist which cannot be avoided if the circtimstances aie &vonr- 
able for them, while a mishap, an ' accident ' in the strict sense 
of the term, is always possible — even the best athlete may 
break his neck by falling down staira^ or slipping on a pavement, 
or be run over hf a railway train. 

Now guideless climbing by competent men is no very new 
thing. We have mentioned above the splendid feats of Messrs 
Hudson and Kennedy's party on Mont Blanc as far back as 
1855, while in 1870 Mr. Girdlestone devoted a whole book to the 
subject, illustrating it by the thrilling recital of his own exciting 
experiences between 1864 and 1869. Still later, the first guide- 
less ascent of the Matterhorn, which took place in 1876 (the 
present writer was at Zermatt that day) by Me-^^srs. Cust, Cawood, 
and Colgrove, was a wholly justifiable expedition. The three 
members of the party had all considerable practical acquaintance 
with the High Alps ; they took every precaution as to choosing 
a day when weather, etc., were favourable ; thev did not try to 
make a " record in any respect, whether as to Uint: or anytiiing 
else. None of them had ever been up the peak before, so that 
all the more credit is due to the success that crowned their 
efforts. In 1878 Mr. Frederick Gardiner, and the brothers 
Charles and Lawrence Pilkington, decided to cany matters 
one step further, attacking peaks which had never been climbed 
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previously, and as to which therefofe no pcacdcal infonnatlon 
could be obtained from printed sources. They succeeded 
admimblj in their emprise. Hence in 1879 startled 
the Alpine world by mounting the Meije (but thrice vanquished 
previously), an undoubtedly first-class rock peak, while in 1881 
they showed that they were many-sided by an ascent of the 
Juogfrau from the Wengern Alp, admittedly one of the severest 
and most tiying ice climbs in the Alps. Like the party of 
1876, they waited till all was favourable for their enterprises, 
they took all possible precautions when on the way, they knew 
each other well and so could reckon confidently on each 
other in case of an emergency, and they had carefully 
studied their intended route beforehand so as to be quite clear 
on the subject. 

It is impossible, of course, to fix the precise date at which 
guideless climbing began to be abused. But no one can doubt 
that one of the first signs of the change in men's views was the 
tragic death of Emil Zsigmondy on the Meije in 1885. A 
few days previously, he and his friends had successfully 
accomplished the tnverse of the ridge between the Grand Pic 
and the tower Central Summit. Flushed with victory, they 
attempted to force a new and still more difficult route up the 
south fiue^ and it was on this attempt that the misfortune 
occurred All three climbers (two only took part in both 
climbs, the third man being different on each occasion) were 
first'dass men, but there are limits even to human skill and 
human daring, and, in the opinion of the present writer, these 
were overstepped on that occasion. 

Without, however, entering upon the vain task of trying to 
fix precisely the year when the bad side of guideless climbing 
hern.mc prominent, let it suffice to say that for the last fifteen 
or twenty years it has been coming more and rnorc into the 
foreground. Mountaineering has become j)opular, even 
fashionable, after its temporary eclipse. The vast increase 
in the number of published detailed descriptions of climbs, 
special guide-books, large scale maps, discussion in public 
prints has largely destroyed the veil of mystery that had long 
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half hidden the \:rc3.t peaks. It is thought that rock peaks 
must offer safer cliuil)ini; thnn snow peaks, with the probabihty 
of step-cutting, finding ones way through an ice-fall, etc. 
The expenses of travelling have been greatly reduced, and 
that allows many men to indulge in climbing who had not 
previously dreanil of ihis comparative hixury. There has been a 
distinct decline (far more marked on the Continent tham in the 
case of English climbers) in the social status of those who tried 
high ascents, and this led to a different kind of men embarking 
upon difficult eipeditkms. Without miicb previous ei|Ksrience, 
trying to cut down expenses as £Btr as possible^ new having 
tcavdled with guides, ignorant of the etiquette that had grown 
.up in Club huts, which they could use giatis or for a small 
fee^ bound to make their climbs on certain days^ as thdr 
holiday was very short, they are indined to run risks that 
would have deterred the older g^eration; for unless the 
weather was extremely bad, it is absolutely necessary for 
them to complete the climb in time to catch a train to bring 
them home at the appointed hour. Add to all these drawbacks 
the fact that many of the newer climbers (particularly in 
Switzerland and Austria) are occupied all the week in seden- 
tary pursuits (as clerks, students, workmen, etc.), and it will 
be admitted that an entirely new phase of moimtaincering has 
been opened. Hence, beyond a doubt, the fni^htful increase 
in the miniijer of accidents in the High Alps, due for the 
most part to sheer carelessness and to neglect to take the most 
obvious precautions, these defects being in their turn the results 
of the relative inexperience and ignorance of the young fellows 
who a/ once flew at the highest game, and often paid the. penalty 
of their foolishness. 

Every climber ought to know, that on a high ascent much 
depends on the condition of the peak that very day. The 
Matterhom can be a very easy ascent, but it can also be a very 
terrible undertaking. Mont Blanc by the ordinary route from 
Chamonix is a walk under favourable drcumstancet, but at tiroes 
it can beat the Matterhom hollow as to danger and dilSculty. The 
Wettethom often changes from day to day, so that a party may 
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scamper up it one day, and, next day, the ascent may offer very 
considerable difficulties, and still greater dangers. Hence the 
idea that every peak can be classified irrevocably as * very diffi- 
cult,' * difficult,' or ' ea5y,' is utterly absurd. The early guideless 
climbers learnt this truth while they climbed with guides, and, 
by watching their professional companions, could store up many 
a useful hint (quite apart from any question of actual path- 
finding) that was to be of service to them later on. But the 
newer climbers, having never travelled with guides, lacked this 
useful knowledge. Having lieard that a certain peak was easy, 
they held that it was always easy, and so could be aliacked 
safely. No or little consideration was paid to weather conditions, 
ice conditions, snow conditions^ rock conditions, or even to the 
bodily condition of the climbers the day of their ascent All 
those who have climbed for a time know how one's body varies 
in condition, often from day to day, and the extreme advantage 
that a man who has trained himsdf that summer has over 
another, perhaps in every way physically stronger, who has 
oome straight from his desk or his office^ But the young 
fellows we are thinking of have often only the Sunday free, 
perhaps also a few hours on Saturday afternoon, but must be at 
their post on the Monday morning, or it will know them no more. 
Hence in summer one now regularly reads in the Monday 
or Tuesday paper of the deaths that have occurred on the 
mountains (by no means always on the high mountains) on the 
preceding Sunday. Yearly the death toll is greater, and though, 
as we pointed out above, there must always, in all pastimes, be 
pure 'accidents' which can be classed as inevitable, yet it must 
be allowed that many of these Sunday accidents might very well 
be avoided, with a little more care, a little more experience, a 
little less rashness, a liule more thought for relatives, friends, 
and even the outside world. 

It is but 3. step from being told that one is *as good as a 
guide to the conclusion, why then take guides? And here, in 
the opinion of the present writer, the Swiss Alpine Club has, 
with the best intentions, committed a grave mistake (no other 
Alpine Club seems to have adopted the system). Since 1900 
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it permits amateurs (being members of the dub) to sit for the 
same guides' examinatioDS as young professionals, and grants 
to them, on passing, a certificate or ' Diploma,' signed bf the 
Central Committee, but not recognised by the Cantonal Govern- 
ment. Professionals receive, on the result of the same enminap 
tion, a * Patent ' or * licence ' from their Cantonal Government. 
The result frequently (of course by no means alwfly«;> i'^ that the 
amateur, holding such a diploma, is iiot unnatiirallv temjjted 
to dispen^ie witli professional assistance, and not seldom comes 
to great grief. The plan tickles the innocent vanity of a few 
amateurs, but may well result in disaster, for it is the fixed 
opinion of the present writer that it is impossible, save in a few 
most exceptional rases (v» hich prove the rule), that an amateur 
can be as good and capable a// round as a professional glacier 
guide — mark the words 'all round,' for in certain respects the 
amateur may surpass the professional, though falling below him 
in other points, so that we must strike an average if we desiie 
to afrife at general oondusions. 

Let us admit to the fiiU the yery real advantages that guide- 
less climbing does possess. It without doubt develops the 
sense of self-reliance^ of independence^ of trae saving of money, 
of pure enjoyment with a few congenial oompanions» of pleasure 
in tracking out one's own way, of feeling perfectly free to go 
where one will Yet, on the other side, we have the indisputable 
fact that amateurs cannot possibly have had the same continuous 
bodily training as professionals, and this not merely because the 
amateur spends a few weeks at the most in the mountains where 
the professional spends his entire life. Quite apart from any 
question of path-finding in fine weather (and the amateur will 
almost always be better able to read a map or use a compass than 
a professional guide), how can an amateur decide in the twinkling 
of an e\ e as to the state of the snow, how ra» he possess the 
inherited and accumulated weather wisdoiu of a guide, how can 
he hope to vie with a professional in such tiring work as step- 
Cutting, carrying weights, and so on ? A guide, too, used to such 
surprises in his ordinary life, will be less demoralised than an 
amateur it a sudden imaL comes on, or if the party be overtaken 
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by bid wcAtber, or loses its way on tzackless snow-fiddf or in 
tbe maxes of a crmswdgbmr. Amateun^ of course, vary, just 
as mucb as do guides. But in these pages we are thinking of 
really capable amateuxs and good glacier guides. It is not 
hard to find an amateur who under ordinary ciicumstances can 
find his way up a well-known peak in fine weather nearly if not 
quite as well as a guide. But the comparison is neither fair 
nor complete unless we take into account bad weather, and 
labour that makes a heavy demand on bodily stren(:^th, and such 
like. In that case the superiority of the professional is very well 
marked. One of the earliest and most successful of guideless 
English climbers has often assured the present writer that two 
of ihc greatest disadvantages of amateurs are, first, the tendency 
to relax atteniioii when liie cliicf diihculties are over {e.g. cross- 
ing an apparently uncrevassed glacier) and the excitement is 
past; and, secondly, the great tax on the physical energies of an 
amateur of having to carry pro?isionSi however they may be 
reduced in bulk, whereas the guide is used to weight-carrying 
from his boyhood. Our friendt too^ who has trsTelled with some 
of the best guides in the Alps, allowed to us unreservedly that, 
though he and his friends could carry through a difficult dimb 
quite as well as many guides, they could not do so with the 
professional finish and neatness that comes from a lifelong 
training. It is simply the old question of the superiority, as a 
genenl rule, of professionals or specialists in any department 
over amateurs. Every general statement, of course, has its 
exceptions, but these are so few in number that they impress 
one only by their rarity and scarcity. 

There are several otiicr points which are often overlooked 
when the merits of guideless mountaineering arc discussed. As 
is well known, the leading guide of a party is responsible before 
the law for the safety of his party, and may be punished severely 
if he has neglected his duties. Bat guideless climbers are 
under no legal responsibility towards one another. Again, u is 
frequently urged that the tariff of fees for guides is absurdly 
high. Now it is true that the fees at first sight do seem to be 
high. Bui it must be borne in mind that they refer to tmvellers 
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in geneim!, not only to ikilled dimbers. Hence the amount 
that would be adequate in the case of a traveller who has to 
be helped very much would be abiuid in the case of a more 
practised climber, for the former not merely gives much more 
work to his guide, but is also a source of greater danger by 
reason of his inex})erience. BesideSp every one knows that, as a 
rule, a good climber can make a special arrangement with a 
guide. In all his thirty-four years of climbing the present 
writer has very rarely paid the full larilT price lor any high 
expedition. Of course, if a guide is taken only for one or two 
climbs, liic Ices will not be reduced proportionately as if he were 
engaged for several weeks. After all, guiding is a profession, 
or, more strictly, a ' hy-profession,' exercised only in summer 
(rarely in winter or at other times), and is the guide's means of 
livelihood by which he mainly supports his fauiily, unless he 
has some oilier trade at which to work when not acting as guide. 
He cannot, therefore, be expected to face unnecessary dangers 
and perils, at the bidding of his employer for the time, who, on 
his side, may not be cumbered by fomily cares and expenses. It 
therefore seems very hard on a guide to accuse him of cowardice 
or want of enterprise, for, after all said and donei mountaineering 
is a pastimei not a g^ble for one's life, and the limits of pro* 
dence are well known, though not always observed. 

A guideless dimber, too, does not always remember that the 
more guideless mountaineering spreads, the worse it is for the 
professional guides, who are a picked lot of men, and exercise 
an honourable calling. By all means let the few really com- 
petent amateurs, who can never be a very numerous body, 
amuse themselves by emulating their professional rivals. But 
let them bew:\re of encouraging by their words or by their 
wntmgs iiicoinpeletU men to follow their example. There is the 
great drawback of guideless mountaineering from the point of 
view of the general public. Let the guideless chmbers also be 
more modest than is sometimes the case, and above all let them 
refrain from throwing mud or casting contempt on professional 
guides, whose bread they are taking out of their mouths, but 
whom they expect to caii m aii rebcuerb bUould any mibiiap oceur 
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to a guiddess party. Qoite recently an amateur climber per* 
mttted himself to direct a most fiery attadt against Swiss guides 
in general But in his paper he adn^tled that he had not made a 
dozen dimbs with guides, and then in most cases only with the 
very best men, so tha^ as his critics at once pointed out, these 
facts at once put him out of court when he sat in judgment 
on average glacier guides. Another writer boasts loudly that 
he and his friends, without guides, completed the exploration of 
a certain district in the Alps. But when, on inquiry, it turns out 
that this vaunt really refers to the scaling of a number of not 
very high and rather unimport iiU rocky points, which had been 
purposely disdained by previous explorers as beneath their 
attention, one gets some idea of the childlike fashion in which 
some guideless climbers blow their own trumpet. 

Few Enghsh readers save those who devote special attention 
to Alpine mailers have any idea to what uxlremes the pursuit 
of guideless mountaineering has actually been carried in the 
Alps. A few examples, all dating from the last few years, may 
help to open their eyes. In 1903 a party of eight young men 
set out from Geneva (bearing with them, it is said, a ham 
and several loaves of bread as provisions) to ascend Mont 
BUmc They seem to have been insuffidently equipped and 
to have had little or no experience in climbing. By a sort of 
mirade seven of them, though after very many hours' toil, really 
did attain the hut on the Aiguille du GoAter. But a great storm 
came upon them, they were struck by lightning, and were only 
rescued, alive though wounded, several having remained sense- 
less for hours, by the heroic efforts of a party of guides. The 
storm was really a mere unfortunate detail, for the party were 
in nowise fitted for the climb, even in the finest weather. In 
1905 two young Swiss tradesmen (one holding the 'Diploma* of 
the Swiss Alpme Club, as amateur guide, having gained it, so 
it is slated, with great (iistincuon) attempted the Jungfrau from 
the VVengern Alp. I lu y both perished on the way, how exactly 
is not known, as only one body was found. A few days before 
the same really difficult climb had been tried by two young 
apprentices (one a blacksmith, the other a joiner) resident in 
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Grinddvald Both perished, another pioo^ if one was wanted, 
that mere bodily strength and vigour are not sufficient equip- 
ment for a high mountain ascent In the autumn of 1906 it 

was discovered that nothing had been heard of two young 
Germans, who, alone, had started for the ascent of the Jung- 
frau from the Roththal two months before. A strong search- 
party from i^auierbninnen was organised, which could discover 
no trace of the two travellers, but did discover, very high 
up, the body of a man, u ho turned out to be a baker from 
Beckenried, who liad attempted this expedition alone, armed 
with an alpenstock. A short time ago a Swiss friend told the 
present writer that, while walking about the Lower Eismeer at 
Grindelwald, he spied two men working up the ice-lall (where 
no one goes) that separates it from the Upper Eismeer. Alter 
much shouting the two men were induoMl to return. They 
proved to be two wandering appientioes, who were armed only 
with an umbreUa and « walking*«tick respectively, and weie 
tiying to make their way cheaply from Bern to Uie Vallais* 
They stated that their intention was to climb the Jtmgfmu 
(they were proceeding in quite a wrong direction); and, arrived 
there, to take the railway (of course not yet constructed) down 
on the other side. This case, like those of the baker and the 
two Grindelwald apprentices, are cited here to show how much 
harm guideless mountaineering can do by inducing unfit persons 
to undertake climbs far beyond their capacity. One cannot, of 
course, fix the blame oti any one guideless party, but the way 
in which some of the members of such parties brag about the 
absurd easmess of this and that climb comes to the cars of 
other ambitious young men, and results in disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Thus, as wc started by remarking, guideless mountaineering 
in the High Alps by incompetent penom is the black cloud on 
the good cause at present Unless tint new current is forcibly 
checked and diverted, much hotiog harm will be done^ and 
mountaineering will be looked upon askance as was the case 
for years after 1865. It is the duty of competent guideless 
climbers (and such are to be found) to warn weaker men 
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that while such a climb has great charmti it should not be 
undertaken unless under favourable circumstances and by more 
or leas trained mountaineers. Otherwise the ambitious but 
inexperienced novices will have to pay the natural penalty. 

Forty odd years ago Leslie Stephen (one of the crack climbers 
of his day) speaking ofEcially as President of the Alpine Club, 
and at a date previous to the Matterhorn accident of 1865, made 
the following most wise remarks, the flavour of which has only 
become more mellow with time, so that we commend them 
heartily to the best attention of our readers : — 

* In my opinion, if ever it becomes fashionable for English 
travellers to attack the High Alps without guides ami without due 
experience, the era of bad accidents will begin. . . . According 
to my experience, no trnveller that I have ever seen would be 
woftby to be ranked as even a second-rate guide. The difference 
between professionals and asBatenrs, generally pretty well narked, 
is wider in this than in almost any sport, and for the simple 
reason that there is a greater difference in experience. The 
guide has been ptacttsing during his whole life^ the amateur 
daring a few vacations, of which the first was probably after the 
time at which atUedc sports are best learnt' 



CHAPTER XI 



ALPINE GUIDES 

IN the early days of January, 1129, a host of pilgrims was 
waiting anxiously at the S. foot of the Great St. Bernard, 
tiU the inclemeot weather allowed them to croit the past in 
the diieetioii of tiieir homes : h m the abbat of St Ttond, 
near Ubgfi, who tells us the sad tale. Avakmdies poured 
down from above^ the snow blew into great drifts* some pilgrims 
who ventured to start were suflbcated. Their companions, 
crowded together in the small village of St Rhimy, were in deep 
despair. Suddenly some local men offered to go on ahead 
in Older to beat down a path, so that the pilgrims with their 
horses might follow in their steps. This offer, and the price 
demanded, were gladly accepted, and the valiant men set forth, 
though a fresh avalanche soon overwhelmed them, killing some, 
maiming others, and so putting an end to the expedition. 
For us in this chnpter the interest lies In the description of 
these men, the first Alpine guides of whom a record has come 
down to us. We are told that they wrapped their heads in 
felt as a protection against the cold, drew coarse mittLns over 
their hands, pulled on their high boots, of which the soles were 
furnished with sharp iron spikes to prevent them from slipping 
on tlie ice, and carried in their hands lotig poles wlierewith to 
sound for the path through the deep snow. The name given 
to them is * maroneSi' a word of uncertain derivation, that was 
specttlly applied to the guides on the Great St Bernard (there 
it still survives in the form of *maronnier,' the chief of tiie 
men who sally forth to rescue passing tmvellers in winter) and 
the Mont Cenis, though it is occasionally used with regard to 
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other Alpine passes. Thejr were equipped with all sorts of 
articles such as are still more or less used in making high climbs* 
though of course io this passage there is no reference to such 
adventurous feats. ' Cnonpons ' or ' Steigeisen/ a sort of second 
sole of iron or steel, fomished ivith sharp spikes (In 11 39 the 
iron spikes appear to have been fastened direct to the boot 
soles) and placed under the leather sole of the boot, being 
attached to the foot by straps, are often mentioned by later 
writers, while both the lord of Villamont in 1588 on the 
Rochemelon, and Arnod on the Col du Geant in 1689, sp^k 
also of iron chws to be attached to the hands. Amod, too, 
had ' hachons ' with him, a sort of elementary ice-axe, no doubt, 
while spectacles to protect the eyes from the glare of the sun 
on snow are mentioned by Jacques Le Saige in 1518, and by 
Josias bimler in 1574. The last-named writer also speaks of 
the use of the rope and of rat/uettes or snow-shoes, as well as 
of the l)enefits of thick pai)er nr parchment as a means of pro- 
tccUiig the body against piercing cold. Wc have seen above 
that in 1492 Antoine de Ville employed ladders wherewith to 
scale tiie Mont Aiguille. 

But of course in early days all these implements were only 
Qsed in the case of crossing in winter passes which in summer 
are quite easy, and accessible to mules or horses. On the 
MontCenis the 'marons* were particuhrly skilled in bringing 
down travellers from the pass to Lanslebourg on a sort of 
toboggan or wooden slec^ this iashion of luging being called 
*glisser k la ramasse.' They were capable, however, of better 
things, as a Breton nobleman, the Seigneur de Villamont, tells us 
in his amusing account of his ascent of the Rochemelon in 1 588. 
His two ' marons ' carried the provisions, they took cue of their 
employer when he became fatigued and half frozen with cold, 
gave him wine to drink, tied crampons and iron claws to his feet 
and hands, and apparently pushed hmj up by placing their 
arms under his shoulders. Thanks mainly to them he reached 
the summit of his peak, and rejoiced much in the wonderful 
things he saw thence, so that *he forgot all his past labours 
and his soul was filled with an incredible joy.' Later, on his 
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mtum to Fnuioe, ViUamont toboggued doiro the other ilope 
of the Mont Cenit, peifaapt looked after bjr the nine two men 
or *n»ront.' 

These two men of 1588 are the first real Aljnne guides 
who took^ as ftr as we know, a traveller up a high peak, fOT 
the companioos of Antoine de Ville on the Mont Aiguille in 
1493 were rather labourers charged to hew a waj to the top 
and to set up ladders, than guides properly so called. 

Many years later we find that the men who acted as guides 
on high ascents were generally chamois hunters, who feared 
the upper regions less than other men. This was the case in 
the ascents of the Scesaplana in 1 742, of the Buet in 1770, and 
of the Mont Velan in 1779, and in many later cases. On 
other occasions we hear only of bold peasants, no hint 
being given as to their profession, or again of shepherds 
or of smugglers, who were very useful when the peak rose on 
or near a frontier. These were the classes from which the 
early mountain guides were taken. We should add crystal- 
hunters in the case of the Chamonix men, and also the men 
employed by Gofetnment map surreyors, who were naturally 
choien for their local knowledge, and conld not fiul to become 
the guides of the future. 

Of course the earliest profenkmal guides are found at 
Chamonix, for their powers found an opportunity for display 
in the course of the attempts on and early aioents of Mont 
Blanc So we find in the first lists of Chamonix gukteSi 
published before the end of the eighteenth century, the still 
familiar names of Balmat, Cachat, Couttet, Toumier, Charlet, 
D6vouassoud, and so on. The Chamonix guides, too, were 
the first to be organised into a special association, in 1821 
or 1 8. '3 (the dates given vary). In 1813 one of M. Maynard's 
guides on the occasion of the first ascent of the Zermatt 
Breithorn was a Couttet, and in 1830 Lord Mmto, on the same 
climb, had no fewer than nine Chamonix guides with him. The 
Chamonix men long kept the pre-eminence they had won so 
early, the latest to wander far from their native mountains, 
as well as among them, being Auguste Balmat (1S08-1862), 
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the guide and friend of Forbes and Mr. WiUs ; the biothers 
Jean Baptiste Cros (1818-1905) and Michel Cros (1830- 
1865X ^ latter a victim of the great Matterhocn aoddent; 
and Fran9oi8 D^uassoud (i85i-t905), the life'long guide 
of Mr. Douglas Freshfield, and the charming companion of the 
present writer in 1867. 

The guides on the early ascents of the Gross Glockner were 
carpenters by trade, because they had to set up a cross on the top. 
The Meyers on the Jungfrau and Finsteraarhom in 1811-12 had 
two Vallfits chamois hunters, Joseph Bortis and Alois Volkerfthe 
first known Vallais guides), as well as a Guttannen man, Arnold 
Abbiiiil, who later made himself a considerable name, and had 
been picked up as the party passed his native village. In 181 2 
the fourth man, Kaspar Huber, was in all prolxibility a servant 
at the Grimsel Hospice, as Abbiihl certainly wa.s in 1828, when 
he accoiiipanicd Hu^i. Tlic iiospice Liter became quite a nest 
of good glacier guides, for the landlord was obliged to keep 
many servants there (mostly, of course, from Meiringen, Cur 
down the same valley of Hasle), and naturally they would 
accompany to the glaciers any travellers who desired to visit 
them. This Hasle school was particularly strong in the years 
1840 to r845. These men then came to the front as the guides 
of Desor and his companions in the ranges round their head- 
quarters on the Unteraar gkcier. The boldest of them all was 
Mdchior Bannholzer, who with J. Jaun (also a Mieiringen. man) 
vanquished (1844) for the first time both the Hasle Jungfrau and 
the Rosenhorn peaks of the Wetterhomer. Jakob Leuthold 
(who died quite young in 1843), Johann Wahren, and several 
Abplanalps were also good Hasle guides of the time, while the 
still surviving Melchior Anderegg (b. 1828), one of the most 
famous of all guides, started life (in 1855) cis a servant at the 
Grirasei. Indeed, it is quite singular to notice how many great 
peaks of the Bernese Oberland were first conquered by Hasle 
and Vallais men. 

Yet there were early guides at Gnndelwald and at Lauter- 
brunnen. The first Cirindclwald guides we hear of are Peter 
Baumann (1800-1^53) and Uirich Wittwer, who took a German 
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tmvetler io 1836 over what seems to be the Fiostenuuioch. 

Baumann was apparently a leader of men, for it was he who 
headed the six Grindelwald peasants (including Ulrich Wittwer, 
Hildebranrl Burgener, Christian Baumann, Peter Moser, and 
Peter Roth) who chmbed the Jungfrau from Grindelwald in 
1828. Most of these men later became professional guides. 
In the next generation at Grindelwald was Christian Bleueri 
who, with Peter Baumann and Hildebrand Burgener, is 
mentioned in Murray from 1842 to 1865. He was with 
Mr. Blackwell in 1850-4, and did a certain amount of climbing 
in the early days. Later he seems to have organised parlies, 
acting as director, bul having younger men to do the work 
under him. Two of these under-studies became far more 
fiunoiiB than himself— Peter Bohren (t892-i882), sumamed 
the *Glet8cherwolf*), and Christian Aimer (1826-1898), the 
best guide who ever lived, who climbed from before 1851 till 
1897, never had but two accidents in his life^ could boast 
the most biilUant conceivable list of new and diBfoult ascents^ 
and yet died peacefully in his bed, surrounded by his family. 
The present writer counts it a great privilege to have been 
able to travel with Aimer for seventeen summers and three 
winters, and to be in the closest relations of friendship 
with his son and namesake, in whose house these lines are 
written. 

The Lauterbrunnen men come before the world as glacier 
guides first in that grand year 1828, in connection with Hi!?^?, 
and Messrs. Brown and Slade's attempts on the Jungfrau from 
the Roththal : the familiar names of Lauener, BischoflT, and 
Gertsch occur then already. Some of the great Grindelwald 
men wl re summoned over by Hugi to help the local climbers. 
Most famous of all lauterbrunnen guides was Ulrich Lauener 
(18211900), v,ho was the leader on the first ascent (1855) of 
Monte Rosa, though it was so far away from his native valley. 
The Oberland guides were first organised in 1856, and so at a 
much later date tiian their Chamonix rivals. 

Guides elsewhere developed on the whole later, though 
J. Brantschen, of Zennatt, crossed the Schwaizbeig Welsstbor 
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about i8a5, and another Zermatt man, A. Damatter, was a senior 
guide in 1845, wtien Mx* John Ball consulted him. 

The Pontresina men were organised in 1861, and at later 
dates the men of other regions who desired to become profes- 
sional guides followed suit But in the remoter and less visited 
Alpine districts guides in the proper sense did not exist till quite 
recently. As lately as 1876 the present writer engaged the best 
chamois hunter at St. Christophe, in the Dauphin^ Alps, as his 
local guide ; but, though he had already done one or two climbs 
with travellers, it was noi till after his conquest of the Meije in 
1877 that Pierre Gaspard developed into a professional guide. 

We have used the term ' professional guide * more than once 
above. It should always be borne in mind that it is meant to 
distinguish those who guide for their livelihood from amateur 
guides. Of course, guiding is not and cannot be a regular 
profession, for as a rule it is exercised only in summer, though 
of recent years the time for high climbs has been extended, 
while Alpine guides have been engaged to explore extra- 
European ranges. In the Alps, therefore, guiding is rather 
a 'by-profession' than a regular profession. No guides practi- 
cally speakings is a guide and nothing else. That is die way 
he spends part of his time^ and earns most money. But save 
in the rarest cases, guiding occupies him during only two or three 
months of the year. Hence for the other nine months the 
guides must do somethings for it is a totally erroneous belief 
that, save in stunmer, guides are entirely idle. It would be 
truer to say that summer is their festival time, when they are 
better fed, better lodged, better clothed than at other times 
of the year, while, as against the undoubted dangers of their 
callint^, there are to be set certain cash advantages. All Alpine 
guides arc peasant proprietors in the first place. Hence during 
the nine months or so when they are not guiding, they are 
occupied with cultivating their land, taking care of their cattle, 
felling wood for fuel, etc. In early summer the cows go up to 
the high pastures, so that their owners are free, wiuic hay is largely 
made after the summer-climbing season is over. Iifany guides, 
too, follow regular trades— some are carpenters, or bbicksmiths, 
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or butchers, or keep small shops, or hire themselves out, in the 
case of the poorer men, ns day-labourers, haymakers, etc. Others 
ocrtipy ofhcial posts in Lheir native valleys — so at ( inndelwaid 
botii the President of the Commune and its treasurer are actually 
glacier guides. Thus it is not in accordance with facts to think 
of the guides as forming a distinct class, sharply cut off from 
other men of the valley, and exclusively devoted to one calling. 
CLiidnii: IS sini[)lv the summer occupation of a certain number 
of picked men in each Alpine valley. As cash circulates little 
among Alpine peasants, save in the cue of those who have to do 
with foreign visitofs, the guides aie g^enlly among the wdl>to-do 
mea in their respective districts. But iike their betters, they 
prefer not to be thought too well-to-do^ in view of the taxes 
that may be imposed upon then. Some years ago^ in a certain 
Alpine valley that shall be nameless, the local authorities were 
at their vrits' end to raise some more money for public purposes. 
A shrewd member of the ruling body conceived the ingenious 
idea of levying an extra income-tax on the guides of the region. 
But as the guides in that valley are numerous, and so possess 
consideiable vottqg power, it was decided to levy this new tax 
on certain guides only, selected because it was supposed that 
they earned more than their fellows. Twelve men were picked 
out, nnd a demand note was served on each to the effect that 
he must declare what he expected to earn during the coming 
summer, and would be taxed on the amount he stated. The 
twelve held a meeting at once — it lasted a whole night — protest- 
ing against this unequal treatment, and pointing out (what was 
obvious} thai u was impossible to estimate what their earnings 
might be for the next summer, as they could nut possibly tell be- 
forehand what the weather conditions might be like. They finally 
dedded to return the demand notes not filled up, without any 
statement or estimate of their possible professional income. But 
this ingenious device of getting round such an obnoxious measure 
was baffled by the still more* crafty communal authorities. They 
resolved to tax each of the twelve on an estimated guide's income 
of looo frcs. Bvery man of the twelve paid without demur the 
annual tax of eig^t frcs., for, as one of them explained to the 
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present writer, 'the anthoritieB might very well tax us on a 
higher amoiuit (and of cotme our eaimngs are much more 
than 1000 ffcs. a jrearX bo we think It better to pay and have 
done with it, rather than run the risk of being assessed at a 

higher sum.' Since then peace has rdgned in the valley, and 
both sides are quite satisfied with the result. 

Another misapprehension as to guides should be carefully 
guarded against Enthusiastic writers, who sometimes know less 
than they imagine, are inclined to regard as future guides all 
the boys they see playing about an Alpine village. As a matter 
of fact, perliaps one in ten of any such boys becomes a guide, at 
any rate a glacier guide. That class does not include, far from 
it, all the able-bodied young men of a L'iven valley, but merely 
a small proportion of them. The exact proportion depends on 
many facturs, but is never very large, for a glacier guide (and in 
these pages we deal orAy with such) must possess certain quali- 
ties that are by no meuns found in the case of all his comrades, 
guides or non-guides. An instance, based on accurate figures will 
show what the real fiicts are. At the end of 1906, in the valley 
of Grinddwald, there were about eighty-three licensed guides 
(gkciergoides or ordinary guides) out of a male popalationof about 
596 over so years of age^ below which no man can be admitted 
as a guide. Now notice that these 83 men were by no means 
all gbuaer guides— shall we say that only perhaps 30 or 40 of 
them had ever ascended the Wetterhom or crossed the Strahl- 
egg? — while some had practically retired through age, or in- 
firmity, though unwilling to acknowledge the fact Of these 596 
men about 330 were over the age of 50, while 109 were between 
30 and 32, 88 between 3a and 44, and 69 between 44 and $0^ 
in all, 266 below 50 to 330 over 50. Naturally most guides are 
below 50, though there are exceptions which will occur to any 
one's mind. 

Let us assume llien as i)rovcd that only a com]i:iratively small 
number of the young rnen in any Alpine valley do become glacier 
guides (of course the case is different as to the early guides, who 
became such because they were chamois hunters, and acted as 
guides before they received a licence). We are thus naturally 
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led to the question what is it that decides a yottng fellow to 

become a mountain guide rather than a tradesman, an artisaUt 

a hotel servant, a waiter, a driver, a stableman, a cow-herd, or 
a chc^esi^maker, all callings that are open to an Alpine youth, 
and involve, as a rule, less perils than does that of a glacier 
guide ? 

Till the age of eighteen or twenty the boys and youths pass very 
much the same kmcl of lives, whatever is to be their future calling. 
As early as the age of three or four an Alpine boy is well used to 
managing liis small sledge down steep snow slopes in winter, even 
if it be only aroLiiid hia faitici » house. They thus learn much 
uoconsciously as to the varying character of the snow at different 
times, and, though summer snow is not quite the same as winter 
snow, it is snow of a kind. They acquiie, too, habits of dexterity 
as to their legs, which may easily be injured if they do not 
manage them properly, as well as of watchfulness as to critical 
bits of the steep snow slope down which they love to career so 
madly. It is surprising to find what small boys are taken in 
winter by their fathers, or uncles, or elder brothers, or wander 
off with chosen comrades, towards the high pastures that stretch 
above their native village. For several winters running the 
present writer met a small boy (first when he was only five years 
old) dtmbing with his father up heavy snow slopes for some 
20OO feet above his home, and then, in the afternoon, returning 
merry and untired, on his sledge, or else dragging behind him a 
young sapling for two hours or so. Tt i«; fill play to the boys, 
and so is delightful, while naturally tiie father is nnitaied, some- 
times quite comically, at every stage. At the age of seven the 
boy goes to school, but of course he goes there, in winter, on his 
sledge. In the afternoon he is free, so that then he can toboggan, 
or run about, or carry up coffee to his father at work among tiie 
hills. Often, on a hohday, a band of quite small boys will 
wander over hill and dale, or else make, with the entire school, 
or its upper dasses, a great excursion, say over the Wengem 
Alp. At sdiool the boy is taught gymnastics of a simple kind* 
so that his small body gets well trained In many fashions. At 
the age of ten he will generally be set to chop wood for the use 
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of his &tfaer*8 houehold. Later, he irill he sent out to look 
after Che sheep or goats, or to lead them up to the high pastures, 
or to hring them down, the more talttable cows being under the 
charge of the older men. As they advance in years these boys 
hear about the ascents of the high peaks around their vaUey» 
for few have not some relative who is not concenied in some 
way with that source of money^getttng. Very possibly they 
will offer their services as path«finders on small excursions to 
foreign travellers, for the summer is the school vacation, and so 
they are free, save when wanted to do jobs at home^ But it is 
very rare for an Alpine boy (however strange it may seem to be 
at first sight) to set foot on a glacier before he is twelve or four- 
teen years of age. A lad aged twelve and a half years onre made, 
with his father, his uncle, and the writer, the ascent of one of the 
peaks of the Weltcrhorn, and was regarded with feelings of wild 
envy by his school comrades. His father had been up the 
Schreckhorn at the age of fourteen, and he was thought to be a 
sort of infant prodigy. Schooling ends by sixteen. But the youth 
begins to work (if he has not already begun to work) as a 
labourer on his father's homestead, or to help his father bring 
down bay in winter from distant barns, or to fell and then trans- 
port the trees felled in autumn for use as lueL Now there are 
few forms of training more effecttial and useful for a future guide 
than bringing down heavy logs of wood on a big sledge in 
winter. It is a very great strain on the legs ; it requires con- 
sidemble nerve and dexterity, so that bodily strength is by no 
means all that is required ; it involves danger of death or mutila- 
tion if the sledge is allowed to gain too great momentum, and 
so pass over the body of the man sitting in front of it^every 
winter there are accidents, arising from some mistake as to 
managing these heavy sledges. Thus a lad must have some 
presence of mind and be ready to alter his tactics as the heavy 
weight behind him sways from side to sidci or threatens to over- 
whelm him. 

Now, as we have said above, the trammg \vc have described 
is much the same for all the healthy boys of an Alpine valU y till 
they have left school. Then comes the question of the future 
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career of each. Some nattnaUy drift to one or other form of 
industry, wherein their special personal tastes or likings or 
qualifications will be of use to them. Much, too, depends, as 

always in similar cases, on the father's occupation, for his boys 
naturally incline towards the industry with which they have been 
most familiar from ihcir ) oulh up. Some decide to become 
guides, pass a rather easy literary and practical examination, and 
obtain their certificates as full-fledged guides, though this cannot 
happen before they are twenty years of age and possess the neces- 
sary bodily qualifications. It is odd, however, to tind some men 
acting as glacier guides wlio yet have l>eeii refused, at the same 
age of twenty, as recruits for the Swiss army. A very slight 
physical dofeet ensures rejection (fifty to fifty-five per oeot of 
the young fellows availaUe are refused annually), and yet that 
man may become an eicellent guide. Several cases of this kind 
are well known to the present writer. 

But all guides are not glacier guides. In foct, it is only 
the minority of guides who even desire to become glacier guides. 
The writer has never forgotten his very earliest experience on 
this point On his first walks in the Alps, he had been taken 
round by a pleasant-spoken young fellow, who ^wed him all 
the sights of the valley and was an agreeable companion. But 
when the writer, fired by the derire of attempting a glacier 
expedition, albeit only the passage of the Strahlegg, intimated 
his intention to this yoiinc^ man. the 'guide ' declined politely but 
firmly, on the ground that he never undertook such dangerous 
expeditions ! Glacier guides then form a set apart, and are thus 
picked men. 

Now even if a newly Hedged young guide desires to enter this 
select class, it is not always easy for him to do so. He may 
liavc more than the requisite physical strength, quite suUicient 
mental outfit, a laudable ambition to do great things. But he 
is given no chance of attaining his object and falls back into 
the common ruck. Two circumstances that may fairly be called 
accidental have a decisive influence on the early or future career 
of an ambitioui young guide. One is the question whether he 
belongs to an * hereditary guide fiunily ' (for we are not thinking 
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of tbe veiy ea^ gtiidei, but of the present geDention, their 
desoendaats), or has any 'guide ooimectioiii^' auch aa retationa 
with hotel porteH) who have the opportomty ol lecommemfing 
one or another guide. If our young fellow has no such advan- 
tage% hia first steps will be very laborious and painfiiL One 
man, who certainly in his day would have been reckoned in any 
list of first-cUua guides, assured the present writer some yeafs 
ago, that, having no such * family connections,' he bad hada veiy 
hard time at first, and, in order to learn his trade thoroughly 
and the way about, had acted as porter (though a fully licensed 
guide) for many long years. With him perseverance and 
patience won the day at last. It is, of course, but natural 
that fathers and uncles and elder brothers should prefer to 
take with iliem the younger members of their own families, 
and teach them (rather than outsiders) the tricks of the trade 
which they themselves had learnt in their day. Yet, while 
some outsiders do by constant and long continued exertion 
manage lo gain admittance to ihis charmed circle of glacier 
guides, other lads, who by birth belong to it, do not care to 
makenae of their advantages and opportunities. Tastes differ 
here as elsewhere. 

The other accidental eircumstance to which we alluded above 
is the question whether a young guide has the luck to get chosen 
as the constant companion of some active amateur climber. 
Quite apart from the prospect of a continuous engagement, 
rain or shine, and so of continuous wages^ the prospect that such 
an engagement opens out to a young and ambitious guide may 
be veiy brilliant Not merely do two such conuades get to 
know each other very thoroughly in storm and stress, as well as 
in peace and sunshine, but the sphere of action of the yotmg 
guide is much widened. An amateur rarely, save for some 
special reason, cares to make the same climb more than once. 
Hence his own pnrticular guide is transported from his native 
valley, sees many other mountain districts, and gains much more 
experience. Unless a local guide is taken (and even sometimes 
when one is taken), our young guide will be much thrown on his 
own resources : he has to climb mountains or cross passes that 
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he has never seen before, his inteUig^ce is stimulated by the 
absolute necessity of learning how to read mapo^ his ideas are 
enlarged by visits to lands where his own language or dialect is 
barely, if at all, understood, he learns to put up with the inevit' 
able inconveniences of travel, his responsibility becomes heavier. 
Of course, not every younn; m:in is quick or capable of aviiling 
hinisell of the advantages that may accrue to him from such a 
comradeship. But the present writer has two cases in his mind's 
eye, in both of which the young fellow eagerly seized on the 
opportunity offered and did his best, most successfully, to profit 
by it. It is said that long engagements are no longer so common 
as of old. More's the pity from the point of view both of the 
urnateur and of the guide. Yet the great advantage of being able 
to count year after year on the same employer is well recognised 
by the guides themselves, who say sometimes, rather pitifully, or 
it may be with a spice of malice, of a colleague, ' Oh, he hia no 
longer any Monsieur,' meaning that the roan in question must 
be content with chance engagements, which depend much on 
the weather and on other accidents. 

Now among glacier or high-mountain guides there are men 
and men. Putting aside any accidental drcumstances^ the 
difference laigely consists in a difference between one man 
and another. Whether the instincts of a first-class guide are 
natural or are acquired is rather an idle question, for acquired 
instincts, when the occasion arises to profit by them, are 
practically equivalent to natural instincts. Among the qualities 
that mark olf a first-class guide from another guide are the gift 
of path-finding (especially of retracing a route previously taken 
in the opposite direction) ; the physical strength to undergo hard 
bodily labour, such as long-continued step-cutting ; the power of 
deciding, without hesitation, what is to be done in that exact 
state of the weather or of the snow ; the faculty of preserving his 
presence of mind if and when a crisis arises ; the strength of 
will, regardless of any possible consequences in the future to 
his professional reputation, ihougli only among silly people, of 
insiiiting on retreat if he deems it desirable. In drawing out 
this list (which might be easily lengthened) the writer has con- 
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Crete cases in his mind's eye. In his opinion, the best first- 
class guides ought to possess the qualities that are requind of 
capable non-commisnoned officers in the army, and it is curious 
to discover in many cases that the guide who has proved his 
mettle fV really a non-commissioned officer in the army of his 
native land. If it be desired to select a single test by which 
to judge of a man's guiding-power, we should be inclined to ask 
that the candidates should be placed, each in command of a 
party, on a crevassed glacier, known to them, but then en- 
shrouded in a thick mist. Here again it is not so much the 
actual findinjT the ri^^ht way tn take that counts, but rather the 
power of keeping; calm and composed when, as is always the 
case, the rest of the party is demoralised by the sudden descent 
of a mountain mist, blotting out all landmarks, and even the 
tracks made on the way up, owing to the slight snow-fall which 
often accompanies it at high altitudes. A good man, whatever 
his private anxieties may be, will keep up the spirits of his party 
by being cheery and encouraging, allowing no member to 
indulge in useless lamentations or complaints, keeping all on the 
move, looking after the husbanding of the provisions, in case of 
later need, leading; laughing, hoping, helping his companions in 
every way. If, under such circumstances, a guide gets his party 
out of their predicament, there must be something else very 
much against him, or the writer would unhesitatingly award 
him a first-dass certificate. But be it recollected that first-class 
guides are very rare; perhaps not twenty could be named 
in the whole chain of the Alps at the present time, and very 
likely the really good men are not those who enjoy a great 
public reputation— it all depends among what kind of amateurs 
that reputation is enjoyed. 

The present writer has travelled so loner with absolutely first- 
cla?«; guides that he has perhaps an unduly high estimate of the 
qualities; that ought to be possessed by a man laying claim to be 
reckoned in that category. To him, an old stager, the modern 
race of younger guides seems to fall far below their predecessors. 
They arc perhaps better mannered, they may speak foreign 
tongues with greater facility, they are dressed it i'an^lofse, in 
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knickerbockers and Norfolk jackets, they wear n cock's frather 
in their hats t) la tyrolienne, tht y can ski, they can skate — it 
would be too much to say that they caumt guide, for a few 
of them can certainly scramble up rock pinnacles. No doubt, 
they hare not had the opportunities enjoyed by their fore- 
runners, and for that they cannot reasonably be blamed. Their 
practical experience is therefore much more limited, and is 
generally confined to the peaks and passes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their own valley. But to us they seem to 
lack the the dasb, the sterling qualities of die guides of 
the good dd days. Tkm the best men wete like generals^ 
commanding a small force ; now the best men are more like 
servants, simply obeying orders and carrying them out as they 
can. But perhaps these criticisms are simply the groans of a 
croaker, wluMe recollections of the 'good old days' haie^ let ns 
say, become mellowed in the course of time. It may be so^ but 
the recollections are very pleasant, and as the writer does not 
climb any longer, the matter has really but a sentimental interest 
Those who 'wandered' in the old days will most certainly 
^^rce with him, and be as sure, as he is, that nothing Awi^ 
surpass the enjoyment then gained, thoucrh, perhaps, their 
predecessors would not be mclmed to admit to the full that they 
had not had the monopoly in their imie. However, to each 
generation its special joys and sorrows, among the mountains as 
elsewhere. The youngsters of the present day, in their turn, 
years hence it is to be lioped, wih hnd iheir thoughts revert to 
the earlier years of their climbing period. One may, of course, 
be deceived, but it is just those first years, wlien one is in one's 
prime, tliat one enjoys Alpine climbing most keenly, and tlial 
the recollections of as(%nts then accomplished, and of the trusty 
guides who then really led their party, are the fieriiest and the 
most vivid« May present-day mountaineers be able to recallt 
when the time comes for them to retire from active climbing, some- 
thing dimly resembling those delightful dperienoes which their 
predecessors from say rSyo to 1890 can recall I If such is their 
good fortune^ they can better enter into the memories of one who 
became a mountaineer in the dark days between 1865 and 1870. 
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CHAPTER XII 



A year's round in the alps 

EW persons, save those lucky individuals who are actually 



X natives of the Alps, can have had tuch good foitnne at 
has heen the privilege of the present writer in the matter of 
prolonged and detailed acquaintance with that glorious moun- 
tain^hain. Since 1865 no summer has passed by daring which 
he has not visited them, while he first saw them in their winter 
giffb in December, 1873— January, 1874. little by little his 
summer scjoums amongst them lengthennl at both ends. He 
tarried longer in the autumn and arrived earlier in the summer, 
so that finally it was hard to decide if his visits did not melt at 
either end into winter or spring. Then in March, 1896, he 
came to reside in the lovely Alpine valley of Ghndelwald, where 
these words are written. Since that date, over twelve years ago, 
he has but rarely quitted them, and then only twice for more 
than two or three weeks at a time. Hence lev. , not 1>: ir g natives 
of the Alps, can know the mountains better at every season 
of the year, though unluckily the keenest appreciation does not 
carry with it the power of conveying that appreciation to others, 
or even of expressing it in words. Yet some attempt must be 
made to picture the Alps at varying seasons, so as to round 
o£r our account, albeit in an imperfect fashion. 

The vast majority of Alf»ne travellers see the Alps in summer 
first, and in sunmier only. Tlais is in part due to the fiict that 
holidays generally come in summer, and that the Alps are the 
* {day-ground of Europe.' Without doubt^ summer in the Alps 
has great advantages. The winter and spring snows have gone 
or are going; the meadows and pastures are gay with a mul- 
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titude of deiighUul flowers (till the scythe lays them low or 
the cows eat them up), and so afford an admirable foreground 
for the great rock and ice summits that tower above them; 
everywhere hotels are open; the railways are in full working; 
the coolness of the Alpine air is deliciously refreshing to any one 
who flies from the heat of the plains ; it is possible to sit in 
long rapt admiration of the wonderful scenes that are unrolled 
before one's eyes ; the sky, especially when one has attained 
great heights, is til but black in its dark azure hue — ^io short 
it would aeem that no seasoo oould be more fiivouiable for a 
tong stay among the Alps. Yet those who know them best are 
most aware that the summer is not the real life of the Alps, bnt 
simply a hecdc and feverish interval of restlessness and move* 
ment (not merely of tourists) that barely fills a quarter of the 
year. As the summer advances the flowers disappear, for the 
cattle mount higher and higher, and the snow melts more and 
more, thus gready facilitating mountain excursions, but at the 
same time leaving the great peaks either rock masses of nearly 
unrelieved black, or shining glassy ice, but without the delicate 
veil of snow that adorns them at other times. The tourists 
become more and more numerous, though those who know can 
stiil find nooks unprofaned by the madding crowd, nooks that 
the discoverers keep carefully to themselves, or reveal only to a 
few like-minded friends. By the end of August the tender grass 
and the flowers and most of the snow have all gone, and one 
almost seems to see the skeleton of the mouniams without 
any flesh upon or around liiern. The effect is inonotonous 
and wearisome, as must be admitted by every traveller who has 
seen the Alps in mid- June and at the end of August. Black or 
blue-black is the true colour of the Alps in the height of 
summer, and it is but shghtly relieved by glimpses of blue and 
green, both these hues tending to become paler and more 
effiboed as the weeks roll on. 

At the end of August there is almost always a considerable 
snow-fidl in the Alps, which at once drives away the tourists who 
imagine that winter has already set in. Those who are wise 
keep up their courage amid the driving snow, and are all bat 
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always ptenteoady rewaided. The antumn snow throws a 
delicate lace veil of purest white over the naked bodies of the 
great peaks, softening the blackness of the focks and the dim, 
uncanny shining of the ice upon them. It is true that the high 
mountain pastures are not of such a heaveiily green as in the 
early summer. But, by way of compensation, the trees (other 
than pines) and the brushwood on the hillsides assume most 
wonderful russet-brown and reddish-gold tints which glow like 
fires and illuminate even the ugliest slopes. There are few more 
marvellous sights than the valley of the Liitschine between 
Grindelwald and Interlaken in October. The cattle come 
down amid general rojoicini:, the count of cheese, butter, hay 
is dosed, and as October deepens into November and December 
the Alps and their inhabitants prepare for the winter. Yet 
often till latf in November, despite morning rime, and 
occasional stiow flurries, the air is so mild and the sun so warm 
that on a hae day it is a perfect delight to sit out or to make 
excursions to some well known hay hut on the upper pastures. 
The fences that have guarded tiie hay meadows since early 
summer are now thrown down, and one can wander at one's 
will over them, without need of troubling aboat the growing 
grass. Then, too, if living in a high Alpine valley, one reads^ 
with full appreciation of one^s good fortune, about the 'sea of 
clouds* that broods, damp and choking, over the plains below, 
while above one is revelling in the keen pure air and dondless 
sky and restful quiet after the departure of the noisy throngs. 

Some readers may be inclmed to object that such g^es must 
be of most exceptional occurrence. Certainly there are bad 
autumns when it rains or snows with scarcely a break, but then 
there are also summers of similar character. It is far better to 
assume in both cases that normal weather conditions prevail, and 
then the glories faintly indicated above will be the lot of the 
enchanted visitor, who dares brave prejudice and visits the Alps 
at a non- fashionable time of the year. 

As autumn advances the dwellers in an Alpine valley resume 
their ordinary avocations after the distractions of the summer. 
Cow-herds, milkers, cheesemakers, guides, porters, drivers, rail- 
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waf men, and so on, throw aside the oocnpatioci which bnngi 
grist to the mill. They become once more simple peasant 
pioprietoiB» busied with the cue of their cows, now beck ftom 
the summer pastures, with receiving each his proper proportion 

of cheese made on the mountain pastures in the summer, with 
bringing down hay from the heights (profiting by an occasional 
snow-storm), with felling the trees in the forests that will serve 
as fuel during the winter or as materials for the repair of the 
house or of the stable, or for the construction of new build- 
ings. Every one is now absort)ed by the duties of his real 
life, and has cast off for nine months the artificial restraints that 
have bound him during the summer. One may know well some 
celebrated mountain guide, or a railway •stalion-niaster, or the 
lord of some cheese-hut, each amid their summer surroundings. 
But it is not at first easy to recognise them, freed from knicker- 
boekers and Norfolk jadkets or imifonm or rough overalls, and 
clid in the simple clothes, woven peichanoe in the vaUejr itself 
that constitate their everyday attire for the greater part of the 
year. Snch rough but serviceable dothes are admirably adapted 
for the hard work that is the daily portion of every aUe-bodied 
man in an Ali»ne valley. They cease to think of foreign visitors, 
and become athletic labourers. As winter comes on — but this is 
rarely before the middle of December— these men bring down on 
great sledges the late hay and the logs that have been prepared 
in the autumn, or the fallen leaves of trees carefully collected 
together to be used as stuffing for mattresses, or pine-cones for 
the family fire. The dexterity rcqu ircd to manage a heavy sledge 
weigiung (without its tackle) some forty pounds (this has had to be 
carried on the man's shoulders in the early morning, while at the 
same time he makes a track) is most remarkable, and practice is 
absolutely necessary, as a moment's faltering or slip unwanly made 
means death or serious mutilation. These tracks are, of course, 
much improved by the descent of the heavily laden sledges on 
their downward journey, and are most useful lor foreign visitors, 
though they do not always lead to the desired spot, but only to 
the 'cache ' where wood, now deep in snow, has been piled up in 
antnmn. The air is keener and crisper and colder than in 
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fttttoam, whiles of come, the sun is no longer so Ugb above the 
horizon. But if there is no wind, even really intense cold is but 

little felt, while a short dimb up from the valley lands one in 
the brightest of sunshine, warm and greteful* if of short duration, 
though daily increasing in this respect. The soft snow and the 
sparkling rime on the pines glitter brilliantly in radiant sun- 
shine ; the sky above is of a wonderful blue, though less intense 
and dark than in summer ; the whole elTect, on a fine winter's 
day, is one of liyht blue and silver. Walking is a joy (we pass 
over the modern imported distractions of skiing, tobogganing, 
and skating), and that even when (or btcausc) it is necessary to 
fight one's way through deep snow, reachmg one's goal with a 
proud feeling of having carnwi it by hard work, and with one's 
body filled with a glow that often is perilously near fever-heat. Yet, 
if winter joys in the Alps are great, ihere is one great drawback to 
this season from the picturesque point of view. A uniform 
dress of snow covers all the hiUs, great and small, so that the 
great peaks are dwarfed and the small ones gain in apparent 
statue. It becomes hard for an unpractised eye, or for a man 
who does not know the region in summer^ to say definitely that 
such and such a peak is really several thousand feet higher 
than another which seems to tower over it Distances become 
deceptive and heights a delusion and a snares Yet to those who 
«fe familiar widi these scenes at other seasons than winter there 
is a great charm in studying the dear old frees under their novel 
aspect, and in painfully (in the literal sense of the word) fordqg 
one's way along a well-known path* marveUing that a little frozen 
water, fallen firom above, can so transform and beautify one's 
favourite haunts. To the present writer winter is the most 
delightful season in the Alps, coupled with early summer, if the 
weather is fine. 

Winter in an Alpine valley ends in March, though there is 
often a foretaste of spring in Februan,\ while winter visitors know 
too well how often a horrid thaw sets in regularly about New 
Year's Day, just when they fondly imagine that they are in the 
very heart of winter. By March and April the spring avalanches 
begin to fall with power and might Irum the great peaks, which 
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have kept a dignified and majestic silence all through the winter. 
This means the awakening of nature and of man, though neither 
has been asleep in the winter, like the mamiots. Preparations 
must be made for sowing grass and potatoes and perhaps a few 
cereals. The cows issue occasionally from their winter-quarters, 
blinking at the unaccustomed light of day, and unsteady on their 
half-numbed legs. The village school starts a new year with 
Easter, and that means that the boys and girls of sixteen are 
sent out into the world, after an ecluration completed (in the 
Protestant districts) by Confirmaiioi ,a the hands of their be- 
loved pastor. New life is visible everywhere. The crocuses 
and later the gentians peep shyly through the snow, which has 
kept the ^tb warm all the winter long; the sun's rays gain 
force and power, lingering lovingly on the mdley and on the 
village nestling in its hollow, not fiur above the stream ; a tender 
greenness coknirs in an amazingly short space of time the fields^ 
next the gardenst first the lower pastures, then the higher pas- 
tmeS| and creeps tip steadily irom day to day. The slope that 
extends at the foot of the great peaks becomes onoe more 
delicately beautiful and lovely ; the mountains still wrap them* 
selves in fragments of their winter dress, that clings to their 
flanks while not burying them beneath an impenetrable cloak. 
In short, the Alpine world is green, and that is the colour of an 
Alpine spring. But spring in the Alps as elsewhere is a variable 
and fickle quantity, and brings with it many disappointments. 

Such are the colours of the Alpine year — black and azure in 
summer, russet brown and recidish-gold in autumn, pale blue 
and silver in winter, and tender green in spring — such is Nature's 
palette in the Alps. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



TH£ VARIOUS DIVISIONS AMD GROUPS OF TU£ ALPS 

IN the preceding pages (save in the two historical Chapters, 
vii. and VIII.) we have treated of the Alps as a whole, con- 
sidering fint their principal physical characteristics, next their 
inhabitants and their history, and finally the eiploits of the 
bold adTenturers who have conqueied their loftiest pinnacles. 
We must now study the gireat chain more m detail, and dis> 
cover the characteristic features which mark off one region from 
another, our attention being largely devoted to the physical 
aspect of the Alps^ for the inhabitants of the several districts 
have been spoken of above (Chapter vi.). Let it, however, never 
be forgotten that all physical divisions of the Alps are pordy 
artificial, and are adopted simply for reasons of practical con- 
venience ; the inhabitants of the Alps in every part of the chain 
live, too, very much the same life, and closely resemble each 
other, apart of course from questions of language and religion, 
though the dwellers in the higher valleys are distinguished by 
many special traits from those who have their home in less 
rugged and more productive regions. 

A.— The Main Divisioks of the Alps 

A few writers have proposed to divide the Alpine chain into two 

great divisions only — the Western Alps and the Eastern Alps. 

But though these two divisions arc, roughly speaking, of about 

the same extent, this plan is open to several objections, quite 

apart from any geological considerations, of which no account is 

taken in this work. We naturally associate the term ' Eastern 

m 
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A}p^ ' with the Tyrol, but these writers use it in a wider sense 
and include under it the eastern part of the Swiss Alps. Further, 
the designation of ' Western Alps,' as employed by these writers, 
takes m not merely the Swiss Alps, but all the French Alps, and 
most of the Italian Alps, so that there is no clear line of distinc- 
tton lo be found, and thai, aftRr all, is the principal object of 
creating any divisions at all. Frorn a practical point of view 
some account must be taken of the linguistic and political con- 
didoni pferailing in the Alps, which this division tends to ignore 
or ooDfooiid Other writen inclnde in the ' Western Alps' all, 
or nearly all, the Swiss Alps, bat this sfitem is open to veiy 
mnch the same kind of objectione as the former. 

The most genenUy recognised Divisions of die Alps are the 
Western, the Central, and the Eastern Alps. Such a scheme 
corresponds pretty well to the chief political and linguistic dtvi* 
sions, though of coarse no plan for splittti^ up a continuous 
chain can ever approach ideal perfection. This is best realised 
as soon as we attempt to fix the limits between the divisions 
selected. 

As staled in Chapter i., the subject of this book is the Alpine 

chain proper, as distinguished on the one side from the Apen- 
nines, and on the other from the hills that extend towards the 
borders of Hungary. Hence the Col de Tenda, at the one 
extremity, and the Kadstadter Tauem, at the other, mark off 
the 'Alps' in the sense in which we employ the name in these 
pages. It is generally admitted that, within these limits, the 
most practical course is to select other great Passes across the 
main chain as the spots at which more minute divisions can best 
be made. The following scheme is that which best approves 
itself to the present writer, who has visited all parts of the Alps, 
save the central Bemina and the Bergamasque Alps, as well as 
the ranges of North and Central Tyrol and of Bavaria, and those 
rising at the S.E^ end of the chain. 

I. Xbs Wsttam Alps (from the Cbl de Tenda to the Simplon 
Pass).'Our starting-point is naturally the Col de Tenda (6r45 
ft.). But where are we to fix the point of division be t w een this 
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group and the Central Alps ? There is no trouble at all about 
the main watershed, which is well defined and clear till near the 
borders of the Tyrol. Its direction, too, is, from a comparatively 
short distance from the Col de Tenda, roughly north and south, 
while it (also with one exception, in the Maritime Alps) forms 
the actual frontier between France, on the W., and Italy, on the 
E. The Little St. Bernard Pass seems to form, at first sight, 
the best line of division, for, soon after, the main chain bends 
gradually towards the E. through the ranyc of Mont Blanc. But, 
in common parlance, that range, containing, as it does, the loftiest 
rainmit in the Alps, is usually reckoned as part of the Western 
Alps. If we indnde it, however, in that diviiacMif m find that, 
es for historical reasons its N.E. extremity is Swiss, Switserbmd 
(no longer Fnnctt) and Italy henceforward aie the political owneis 
of the chain. To add to our perplexities^ we further discover 
that if we fix the point of division at the Great St Bernard FtM, 
E. of the Mont Blanc chain, and not fiur from the spot at which 
the main chain takes a decidedly eastern direction, we should be 
obliged to cut asunder the loftiest and best-known range of the 
Alps, the Pennine Alps. This clearly cannot be done without 
blurring one of the relatively few facts as to the Alps of which 
most people are aware, and such a course would be opposed to 
the rcnsons of practical convenience, which are the sole excuse 
for makmg any divisions at all. Hence we must place our point 
of division further to the E. than the Great St. Bernard. The 
best spot seems to be at the Simplon Pass (6592 ft.), which is 
commonly held to mark the eastern extremity of the Pennine 
Alps, .md now boasts of a ^rtal inlernaiional railway line that 
burrows beneath it, while, just as from the N. extremity of the 
range of Mont Blanc, Switzerland takes the place of France on 
the non-ttaliftn slope. It is true that fiom the N. end of the 
Moot Blanc chain to the Simplon a great independent range, 
genersllj called the Bernese Alps (though parts of it are in other 
Sinss Ouitons), faces us on the other side of the deep^t Rhone 
valley* But that valley veiy clearly separates the Bemese Alps 
from the Pennine Alps, while the jnnction of the former range 
with the main watetahed of the Alps takes place much farther to 
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the east than the Siniplon Pass, and at the very head of the long 
Rhone valley. Hence, all things considered, the Siniplon forms 
practically the most convenient line of division between the 
Western and the Central Alps. 

2. The Central Alps (trom the biinplon to ihe Reschen 
Scheideck Pass). — Starting from the Simplon and wandering 
eutwards, which is the next great pass that nay be adopted as 
the point of division between the Central and the Basteni 
Alps? Three offer themselves at once to our consideiatioa — 
the Maloja (5935 ft.), the Reschen Scheideck (490s It., some- 
times called inaccurately the Malserheide), and die Brenner 
(4495 ft.). As rqiards the firsti the main watershed from the 
Simplon as far as that spot is perfectly distinct, while Switaer- 
land and Italy aie still the political rulers of the two slopes. 
But the great practical objection to the adoption of the Maloja 
is that it would throw the whole Engadine valley, as well as 
its loftiest summits, the Bernina range, into the Eastern Alps. 
Now the term 'Eastern Alps* has to the average English 
reader a flavour of the Tyrol, and the Lower Engadine alone 
was ever Tyrolcsc historically. The Brenner, on the other 
hand, forms an ahnc^t ideal line of division. For centuries 
the main means of communicatum between Ciermany and Italy 
and one of the best-marked depressions in the Alps, it cuts 
across the great chain at a spot before this has split up into 
several luirallel ranges, as is the case farther east But, to 
the mint! of the present writer, the Brenner has one fatal 
defect, looked al lium our point of view — it is situated to the 
£. of most of the highest Tyrolese peaks, and its adoption 
wotdd force us to include in the Centnd Alps some of the most 
important ranges of the Tyrol. Hence it seems to the present 
writer that our choice must finally fall upon the Reschen 
Scheideck, coupled with its natural continuation to the N., 
the Arlbeig Pass (591s ft.). It shares, indeed, with the Brenner 
the disadvantage that the main watetshed between it and the 
Bernina Pass is ill-defined, and that a portion (in this case, 
however, a very small portion) of the Tyrol is thus included 
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in the Central Alps. On the other hand, the Reschen 
Scheideck lies W. of most of the great Tyrolese peaks, which 
therefore very properly fall to the share of the Eastern Alps, 
while the deep<ut upper valley (the Vintscbgvi) of the Adige 
(the Eisacfc valley, down which runs the Brenner route, is its 
tributary) on its southern slope is rightly described by Mr. 
John Ball as * one of the most remarkable features in the 
orography of the Alps' ; thus no part of Swiss territory comes 
into the Eastern Alps. One drawback the Reschen Scheideck 
certainly possesses from our point of view, but is not the 
aljsolutely ideal a will-o'-the-wisp? It we foUcw the trough of 
the Adige from Mais at the immediate S. foot of the pass, 
we find that the mighty Ortler group, comprising the culminat- 
ing points of the Tyrolcsc Alps, has most inconsiderately been 
placed by Nature to the S. and W. of that great valley. But it is 
obviotts that the principal Tyrolese peaks ought not to be torn 
asunder from their neighboiurs. Hence from Mais, at the 5. 
foot of the Reschen Scheideck, we must devise a purely artificial 
line of division. We must draw our practical boundary firat 
to the head of the Valtelline or the upper Adda valley, either 
over the old historical Umbrdl Pass, or over that of the Stdvio, 
which became well known only after it obtained its carnage 
road in the early portion of the nineteenth century, while the 
Umbrail had to wait for the first years of the twentieth before 
it secured the same boon ; the choice of one pass or the other 
has, however, little practical importance, for if the routes separate 
at Mais, they rejoin high up on the other slope of the Stelvio. 
From Tirano, near the head of the Valtelline, another carriage 
road leads E. over the low and well-marked Aprica Pass (3875 
ft.) to the Val Camonic.i, d own which we follow the course of 
the Oglio, which forms the Lake of Iseo, to near Brescia, which 
is only some forty miles E. of Verona, where both the Reschen 
Scheideck and the Brenner routes reach the Italian plain. 

Thus, according to our division, the Central Alps are wholly 
Swiss and Italian, save the N. slope of the Silvretta and 
Rhatikon groups, as well as one small bit W. of the Reschen 
Scheideck Pass, and another from that pass to Mais and so up 
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to the StelTto, for on the Umbrail route Switserland comes 
down close to Mais. 

3. The Eastern Alps (from the Reschen Scbeideck to the 
Radstadter lauem). — The line of division to the W. has just 
been discussed, the only doublful point being the choice 
between the Umbrail and the Stelvio, while that to the 
conesponding with the £. limit of the chain of the Alps in 
geneial, wai settled in Chapter 1. Thus, aoooidiiig to our 
sdieme^ the Eeitem Alps are iilidlly Austrian (induding the 
IVcntino on the S. slope) and Italian, with the sole exoeptkm 
of the limestone hiUs of Bavaria, Ikr away at the N.W. an|^ 
of the ngMu 

B.— The Fjrincipal Groups of the Alps 

Such being the main lines that mark off, not merely the Alps 
from other ranges, but the three great divisions wiihin the 
Alps themselves, we must now go on to consider the various 
groups winch can be dibtinguiblied inside each of the three 
principal divisions. In selecting them we have been guided 
by considerations similar to thc^e which have prevailed with 
us in fixing the limits between the great divisions, though at 
appears best to speak of this second set of reasons in the course 
of our study of the twenty groups that have approved them- 
selves to uSb The following bare list of twenty groups, and 
their boundaries, may be convenient for purposes of reference : — 

L— WBRWr Ain (from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon). 

I. Ibiltiiu AJipi (Col de Tenda to Col de I'Argentiftre). 
a. Oottiait Alps (Col de I'Argentite to the Mont 
Cenis, and E. of the Cbl du Galibier). 

3. Saiqdiiii6 Alpa (W. of the Col du Galibier as wdl 

as of the Guisane and upper Durance vallqrs). 

4. Oraian Alps (from the Mont Cenis to the Col de 

la Setgne). 



...... ^le 
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K* Cludn €f Moat BImul or tha WMfean TimliM ^t— 

(from the Col de la Seigne to the OA Fenet). 

6. Oenfeitl Pemdne AIpi (ficom the Col Ferret to the 

St ThMule Pus). 

7. BMteni Peuiliie Alps (St ThMule to the Simplon). 

IL— Central Alpb (from the Simplon to the Keschen 
Scheideck Pass and ibe Stelvio). 

S. Bmese Alps (from the Lake of Geneva to the Lake 
of Lucerne, N. of the Rhone valley and of the 
Fiirka I'ass, and W. of the Reuss valley). 

9. Lepontlne Alps (from the Simplon to the Spliigen 
Pass, S. of the Furka and Oberalp Passes). 

10. The Bange of the Todi (from the Oberalp Pass to 

the Klausen Pass and the Lake of Walenstadt). 

11. The Alps of North-Ea^t Switzerland (N. of the 

Klausen Pass and the Lake of Walenstadt). 

12. Bemina Alps (from the Maloja to the Reschen 

Scheideck and the Stelvio, N. of the Valtelline 
and S* of the Vel Bregaglia and the Engpdine). 

13. JUInda Otonp (from the Splugen to the Floeht Pan 

and the tCaloja). 

14. fllhntetla and BlJUlBwi Qnap (from the Flfiela to 

the Reschen Scheideck and the Arlberg Pais). 

in.-.£ASTSEN ALPS (from the Rescheo Scheideck and the 
Stelvio to the Radstadter Tauern), 

15. The Alps of Bavaria, the Vorarlberg, and Salshuff 

(N. of the Arlberg Pass, Innsbruck, the Pinigptn, 

and the Enns valley). 

16. Ortler, Oetzthal, and Stubai Ranges (from the 

Reschen Scheideck and the Stelvio to the Brenner 
Pass, E. and S. of the Inn valley, and N. of the 
Tonale and Aprica Passes). 

17. Iiombard Alps (from the I^kc of Como to near Tirano 

in the Adige valley, S. of the Valtelline and of the 
Toiialc aad Aprica Pa^bcs). 
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i8. Oantral Tyrolese Alps (from the Brenner Pass to the 
Radstadtcr Taucrn, N. of the Pusterthal and the 
upper Drave vaUey, and S. of the Pinig^u and the 

Enns valley). 

X9. The Dolomites of South Tyrol (from the Brenner 
route to the Monte Croce Pass, S. of the 

Pusterthal). 

20. South Eastern Alp« (E. of ihu Monte Ccoce Pass, and 
S. of the upper Drave valley). 

Now each of these twenty gfoups diffeis from the other, 
like Stan both in glory and in attractiveness. Each has its 
own set of admireiSi and perhaps of detractors also. Ideally 
each should be Yisited in order to test its merits or drawbacks, 
though not many Alpine travellers can attain this ideal. They 
will piefer to limit their energies to a few groups which they 
know well, perhaps here and there trying a new group by way 
of change. Sometimes this flirting has good results, some- 
times it simply confirms one's affection for old friends. Yet it 
may happen that a man may long admire respectfully a certain 
range on the horizon, be fore com in 2: to know it better and then 
really liking it. Another new friend may gain one's love at 
once, albeit it may lack the severe grandeur of its neighbours, 
while in another case the way to one's innermost heart may 
be won slowly, though steadily. Rarely will any two Alpine 
travellers be completely in agreement as to their favourite 
ranges, though Lliey may agree as to a some one range. Tastes 
differ here, as in other departments of life. The present 
writer knows English climbers who scorn the Tyrol, and others 
who despise the Central Alps — in either case a nearer acquaint- 
ance M(pl/ alter their ideas and prejudices. Luckily the Alps 
are wide enough to shelter men of yery varying opinions as to 
these matters of personal preference. So let us now go on 
to point out the really characteristic fieatures of our twenty 
groups, layu% stress in each case on its merits, and passing 
li|^y over its drawbacks. 
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L — Western Alps 

I. Maritime Alps. — Most people probably believe that the 
Maritime Alps are the hills that rise just back of Mentone, 
Nice, and Cannes. Herein they agree with the Romans of old, 
to whom the * Alpis Maritima ' was the track along the sea-coast 
from Genoa to Marseilles, that attains its highest point at Turbie, 
(1490 ft.), above Monte Carlo. Yet, if any of these hills be 
mounted, or even if the Lerins Islands, opposite Cannes, be 
visiied, the horizon is seen to be bounded to the N. by a long line 
of rocky and snowy summits. These arc the true Maritime Alps, 
and ever look down contemptuously on the tiny foot-hills which 
often usurp their name. For once the title of a French 
Department is dear and unmistakable, as that of the 'Alpes 
Maritimes' stretches from Nice and Cannes nortiiwards nearly 
to Baicelonnette in the Ubaye valley, for since i860, when the 
county of Nice was given up by the House of Savoy to France, 
the real Maritime Alps divide Fiance and Italy, the older 
boundaries of the Var and of Turbie being thus quite super- 
seded. Besides, if we consider the question carefully, we see 
that the foot-hills above the * Littoral' or the *C6ted'Azur' 
are in no sense 'Alps.' They are most certainly, stony and 
dried up as they are, not 'Alps' in the sense of rich and 
fertile Alpine pastures. Still less arc they • Alps * if we accept 
the definition given in our very first chapter, that 'Alps' are 
mountains which are lofty enough to bear considerable masses 
of perpetual snow. In this, the true sense, the Maritime Alps 
rise far back of the sea-coast. They start from the Col de 
Tenda (6145 ^''^•)» leads from Cuneo to Ventimiglia, and 
are must conveniently limited on the N. by the Col de 
I ArL^entiere (6545 ft.), whicli conuectb Cuneo with Barcelon- 
neite. The Roja torrent descends direct from the Col de 
Tenda to the sea, but for historical reasons^ enumerated in 
Chapter vi., is Italian throughout, save in its middle reach. 
At the S. foot of the Col de Tenda and at the head-waters of 
the Roja is the old Benedictine convent of San Dalmazzo di 
Tenda, now a channing Italian summer-resort On the French 
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slope of the chain the Alpine haiulet of St. Martin Vt5subie 
(formerly called St. Martin Lantosque) is the favourite resort 
in summer of the inhabitants of the 'Littoral.' It is situated 
near the head of the Vesubie valley, an affluent of the Var, 
while an easy mule pass leads from it to the Baths of Valdieri, 
on the Italian slope ol the chain, and also much frequented in 
the heats of summer. These Baths (some way distant from the 
tovni of the ttme name) are at the head of the Gesso valley, 
and fofm the centre of the king of Italy's hunting preserves, 
so that many convenient mule paths have been constructed in 
the nelghboorhood, and even over to the glena on the other 
slopes which in i860 were not ceded, for reasons of the chase^ 
to Fkanoe; The Baths lie between two of the highest summits 
of the 2faritime Alps, the Ponta deU* Argeniem (10^794 iL, with 
its prolongation, the Monte Stella, or Gelas di Louroosa, 
ro,696 ft.) and the Monte lifiatto (10,128 ft). To the N.E. of 
St Martin Vesubie rise two other lofty peaks, the Cima dei 
Gelas (10,286 ft) and the Mont Clapier (9994 ft), on the N. 
slope of which are the principal glaciers of the region, small, 
hut crevassed, like their comrades elsewhere. All these are 
wholly Iialian. The Mont Tinibras (9948 ft.) is farther to 
the N. and on the watershed and political frontier, but the 
two great belvederes on the French side, the Mont Pelat 
(10,017 ft) and the Mont Monnier (9246 ft.), are wholly in 
France, though the Besimauda (7887 ft ), near the Col de 
Tenda, is wholly in Italy. Now characteristic feature of the 
Maritime Alps is the amazing panorama that is gained from 
most of these peaks, for the eye lights on the level suxface of 
the Medftenanean^ b one direction, and on Monte Viso, Mont 
Blanc, Monte Rosa, and even the Matteihom, in the other. 
"Btook no other snowcovered peaks in the Alps is the Middle Sea 
visible^ so that our range rejoices in an advantage which cannot 
possibly be disputed by any of its rivals. By a quaint fieak of 
fortune the Maiitimes were the first snow-covtred peaks of the 
Alps that ever met the gaze of the present writer. He wis 
spending the winter (1864-5) at Cannes (then but little known), 
and often made excursions to the Linns IslandSj from which 
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they are well seen, though at the time he thought more of local 
history than of Alpine summits. But in 1879 he became one 
of the chief exploreis of these neglected peaks. Envious mists 
hid the sea when he stood on the Aigentera and on the Monnier, 
But these disappointments were made up for a short time later, 
when, on two successive days, from the tops of the Gelas and 
the Clapier, the Mediterranean lay unroUed before him and 
his two Oberland guides, who had never seen it before. The 
Esterol';, the Lerins Islands, the Bay of La Napoule, the pro- 
montory of Antibes were ail identified, while on the far horizon 
floated a dim vision of Corsica. Nor was this all, for, swimming 
high above the misty Lombard plain, we saw many old friends 
in the Alps, from the Monte Viso right round to Monte Rosa, 
including Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, the Weisshorn, etc., all 
clearly standing out against the azure sky. We greeted, too, the 
Argentera, ihc first ascent of which v,c hdd made a few days 
previously, though very unexpectedly, as we were under the 
erroneous impression that it had been visited previously. Then 
we were enveloped in mist, but now we saw the whole ridge, 
and rejoiced all the more in our conquest of the culminating 
point of the region. Four years kter the present writer, with 
a friend, enjoyed an even more wonderful view of the sea from 
the Besimauda, a low point (7887 ft.) to the N.E. of the Col de 
Tenda, and so not strictly within the Maritime Alps, as we have 
limited them in these pages. We started for the ascent from 
Limone after lunch on Midsummer's Eve, a blazing hot day, 
and were nearly cooked before we gained the gendan-staned 
upper pastures. Then a cool north breeze met us, and also a 
view that became finer and finer as we walked over them to the 
summit. There our eyes were more than sated by the spectacle 
of the whole Alpine chain from the Viso to the Monte della 
Disgrazia (near the Engadine), forming a great circle that served 
as a rampart to the Lombard plain. Peak after peak could easily 
be identified (though Mont Blanc itself was invisible), while the 
sight of the minor ridges and spurs breaking down into the plain 
was an object-lesson in physical geography. Turning round, 
we had a glimpse, through a break in the hills, of Genoa and 
T 
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its gaMf glittering in the sun's rays. It was a scene never to 
be foigottea. We desoeaded to sleep that night at the old 
secularised Carthusian convent of Pesio, embowered amid its 
chestnuts. But, though the writer was beguiled into spending 

the whole of the following September in that lovely spot, he 
never ventured to disturb that ineflaceable impression by another 
visit to the Besiroauda. He was content to sit in the cloisters 
(half a mile in extent, it is said), from a neighbouring chapel to 
marvel at the daily vision of Monte Rosa, the Matterhom, and 
the Weisshorn, shining aloft, across the dim plain and the chest- 
nuts nearer by, against a perfect sky. It is a thousand pities 
that political jealousies between Fiance and Italy render it 
difficult for a traveller to explore the higher regions of the 
Maritime Alps, though perhaps these mutual suspicions have now 
ctlmed down a little. 

9. OoMta Alpi — King Cottius irould probably be noce snr- 
prised than anybody else to leaiii Aat his name has been given 
to one of the most ooosideiable groi^ of the Alps, tfaong^ 
his kii^dom, fiist independent, then anneied by Augustas, did 
sit astride of the centnl portion of what aie now cslled the 
*Cottian Alps.' It is peifaaps even more surprising that this 
district of the Alps has never been named after Hannibal, for, 
with the exceptions of the Little St. Bemanl and the Col de la 
Seigne, all the passes over which divefs wrifeecs have taken him 
cross the ridge of the Cottian Alps. 

In our division of the Alpine chain the Cottian Alp^ stretch 
from the Col de I'Argenti^re on the S. to the Mont ( xnis Pass 
(6893 ft.), on the N. The Romans, however, gave the name 
of 'Alpis Cottia' to neither of these passes, but to the Mont 
Genivre that lies midway between them, which, as we have 
tried to show in Chapter vin., is the great Historical Pass of 
the Western Alps. The Argenti^re, though certainly crossed 
in Roman times, does not appear much in history till late m 
the fourteenth centoiy, and first became widely known when 
Francis t. crossed it in 1515. On the other hand, the Mont 
Genis came into prominence in Cardingian ttmes^ for it is not 
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known to have been crossed earlier than the middle of the 
eighth century of our era, though a little later it became the 
roost taabiomble pass in the Western Alps, and the usual route 
fiom Fnuoe to Italy. 

A glance at the map shows that the Cottian Alps comprise a 
▼ery long section of the main ridge of the Alps. Hence its 
several districts differ from each other in many ways. Perhaps 
the best marked characteristic feattire of the Cottians is that a 
very considenble stretch has no permanent ice or snow upon it 
There are a few small glaciers at the head of the Ubaye valley 
which is thrust up, on the French side of the chain, into the 
chain nearly as far as Monte Viso, while that famous peak itself 
(12,609 ft.), the monarch of the Cottians (first conquered in 1861 
by two Englishmen), has one tiny glacier of its own, which, 
however, can boast of being the true source of the Po. It is 
only in the mcst. northerly portion of the range that glaciers 
of any size appear, and even then their extent is not really 
very great. It is hard to explain this phenomenon, since the 
Maritimes farther S. have glaciers, while the mighty Dauphine 
Alps, strictly forming part of the Cottians, though more con- 
veniently treated as a separate group, have very extensivi- bnow- 
fields, so that il is aoL ihc soutlicrn position of the Cottians 
which explains this singularity. One result of this comparatively 
snowlcss character of the range has been to make it, if not 
*the cockpit of Europe' (like Betgiam^ certainly the chief 
battlefield between France (the heir of the Dauphins) and the 
House of Sayoy, a prolonged struggle that we sketched above 
in Chapter viu Among the most interesting and remarkable 
campaigns that were waged in these regbns was that carried 
out by Catinat in 169s. Almost every pass across the main 
ridge can easily be forced by a strong band of soldiers, so 
that well-nigh every pass has its own local military history. 

Another feature of our range is that the higher summits are 
inclined to rise close to, but just off the main divide. Thus 
the Aiguille de Chambeyron (11,155 ft.), and Monte Viso, and 
Rochcbruno (to,9o6 ft.) ; thoun:h farther north this curiouf? shy- 
ness passes away, and we find the normal arrangement according 
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to which the higher summits rise on the actual ivatershed. Save 
Monte Viso and its spurs^ few peaks of the Ccrttians attain a 
height of over ii,ooo ft, Uie average altitude being greater than 
in the case of the Maritimes, hat far inferior to that of the great 
mass of the Dauphin^ Alps. Even so, the summits that rank 
next after the Viso are collected together, so to speak, either in 
the Chambeyron group, at the head of the Ubaye valley, or 
in the Scolette and Ambin groups, to the S.W. of the Mont 
Cenis. Probably it is the comparative isolation of Monte 
Viso that gave rise to exaggerated ideas as to its height (really 
but 12,609 '^^ name of the 'visible peak,' 

for it seems to tower up almost alone when seen from the 
Piedmontese plain. Hence we are not astonished to fu\d that 
it is the only great Alpine peak which is noticed by the writers 
of classical antiquity. The pines, as well as the wild boars, 
both sung by Virgil, have long since disappeared, but it is 
from the Viso that the infant Po still flows, as Chaucer told 
us centuries ago : 

'Of Salnrf^s the contre, 
And of Mount Vesuius in special, 
Wher as the Poo out of a welle smal 
Taketh his firste spriagyng and his sours.* 

Of course the Po is the mightiest river of Piedmont, so that 
its source attracted interest at a very early date. But the Po 
is not the only river of importance that rises in our rctjion. On 
the Italian side we have the Stura, the Chisone, and the Dora 
Riparia, all affluents of the Po, while on the 1 rcnch side are the 
Durance itself (with its feeders, the Guil and the Ubaye), and 
the Arc, two of the principal affluents of the Rhone, directly or 
through the Is6re (which rises in the Graians). 

If we iurn froai the actual range itself to its inhal)itants, 
several notable features at once strike us. To this day, save 
on the £. slope of a portion of its most southerly district, French 
(in one dialect or the other) is the cme tongue that is commonly 
spoken in all parts of the Cottians, whether now politically 
French or Italian. This eircumstanoe is due to the fact that 
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the whole region was, till 1713, part of Dauphin^ (see Chapter 
TII.X and therefore naturally attracted towards the French form 
of the Romance tongue. Of coursei officially, Italian is used on 
the slope, politically Italian, but the people themsdves employ 
a rough d^aiect that certainly resembles French rather than Pied- 
montese. A further result of the same long connection with 
Dauphine is the settlement in the Alpine valleys, S.W. of Turin, 
of the * Vaudois ' or ' Waldensians.' It is most probable that this 
people formed a colony from Dauphine which pressed over the 
Alps, leaving on the other slope certain members, who still exist, 
miserably, in the glens at the head of the Durance valley. It is 
possible that the forebears of the Vaudois did not come direct 
from Dauphine, but were certain Dauphinois who had settled 
in Lombardy and were pressed backwards into the valleys now 
occupied by the Vaudois. Their special doctrines were taken 
from Peter Waldo, of Lyons, who put them forth about 1177, 
but, whatever may be ihought of them, they disappeared in 1532 
and 157 1, when the Calvinism of Geneva was formally adopted 
in their place (Genevese ministers repladi^ the old 'barbes' 
in 1630), so tiiat nowadays tiie Vaudois are more strictly 
Calvinist than are the Genevese themselves. 

In the Cottians are also two of the earliest tunnels, pierced 
beneath mountain passes. One was 'excavated between r478 
.and 1480 beneath the Col de la Traversette^ at the N. foot of 
Monte Viso^ in order that salt from Provence might be bartered 
against rice and oil from Italy. The other is that properly called 
the Fr^jus Tunnel (as it passes beneath the pass of that name), 
and wrongly named the Mont Cenis Tunnel (as it is seventeen 
miles to the VV. of that pass), the first of the great tunnels 
through the Alps, and opened for traffic in 187 1. 

3. Dauphin^ Alps. — Really and truly the Dauphmc 
Alps form part of the great Cottian range, but as the highe st 
portion (olicn called the Pelvoux group, from the peak that 
was formerly the best known, though not its highest summit) is 
curiously isolated, and is connected with the main mass of the 
Cottians only by the isthmus of the Col du Lautarct {b6o6 it., 
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a paradise for botanists), they are usually considered to Ibtm a 
district to themselves. For the sake of practical convenience 
other minor ranges to the N., on or near the frontier of Dauphine 
and Savoy (so the Aiguilles d'Arves, 11*539 ft., and the 
Grandes Rousses, 11,395 ^^-X commonly joined with the 
Pelvoux group under the general name of the ' Dauphine Alps * 
— more properly these should be rilled the 'Central Dauphine 
Alps,' in order to distiirj;Tjish them from the Dauphine s!op«j of 
the main range of the Cottians, to the E., and from the lower 
ranges of the Vercors, the Royannais, the Devoluy, etc., to the 
W. and S.W. The exact limit between our group and the 
CoUians is thus best placed at the Col du GaUbier (8721 ft.), 
over which runs the second highest carriage road in the Alps 
(that over the Stelvio, 9055 ft., is rather higher), that leads 
from St Michel de Maurienne past the charmingly situated 
hamlet of VaBoire to the summit plain of the Col dn Lautaret 
Itself. 

Now the name * Dauphind * nsed, in former years, to caU op the 
ideas of dirty inns and countless stones. Within the hst 
twenty yews ^e inns at all the spots likely to be most visited by 
tsavellers have been vastly improved, and are run either by 
Swiss landlords (for are not the Chamonix men who manage 
them 'Swiss' from the hotel point of view?) or by local men 
who have become aware of the requirements of modern travellers, 
and do their best to meet them. After all, the old inns were 
not so terrible as depicted, or rather they were like those then 
found everywhere in the French and Italian Alps, not being, by 
any means, exceptional. But, as it happened, the early ex- 
plorers were naturally drawn to the Pelvoux qroup, and im- 
agined that the inns therp were worse than anywhere else. The 
present writer first visited the district in June, 1S70, just 
before the outbreak of the great war, and therefore had a pro- 
longed experience of these unreformed inns. But even in the 
seventies he found much worse inns in other parts of the 
Alpine chain than in the Dauphmc Alps, and, if pressed, could 
slill indicate certain hostelrics elsewhere that have changed but 
httle since those days. 
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Aa to the stoiies» the aocuaatiop remaiiis true, for their 
number has increased, if anything, through the gradual wearing 
away of the peaks, which discharge their rubbish into the 
valleys below them. Yet the valleys which so shock travellers 
in this part of the Alps are by no means the worst in the dis- 
trict, for whoever desires to see what a real stony region is 
should visit the Devoluy to the 5?.W. of the main group, and he 
will come back a wiser and more cheerful m m to the V^n^on 
valley, that forms the licart of the Dauphine Alps. Besides the 
stones, the mountain slopes in the Alpine valleys of Dauphin^ 
have a bad habit of ending in high cliffs, more or less steep, 
often overhanging, so that long ago it was laid down by a iiigh 
autiioriiy (and the present writer has often proved the truth of 
the remark) ilial in this region a new pass was not completed 
till one had actually reached the stream in the valley. 

In point of height the Dauphin^ Alps rank very high. Thdr 
loftiest peak, the Pointe des Ecrins (conquered first by an 
English parly in 1864), attains 13,462 ft., SO that it is the 
highest summit that rises S. of the Mont Blanc chain. It is but 
307 ft lower than the Jungfian and 6 ft lower than the Monch, 
though 76 ft. higher than the Gross Schreckhom, to name three 
peaks better known to travellen. Further, save a few peaks m 
the Mont Blanc chain, the Pennines, and the Bernese Oberland, 
it is without a rival in the Alps; for Piz Bemina is rather 
lower (13,304 ftX and the Ortler, the culminating point of the 
Eastern Alps, considerably lower (13,802 ft.). Then, too, the 
Ecrins is not, like Monte Viso, an isolated summit, for it is 
closely pursued by its neighbours the Meije (13,081 ft ), the Aile- 
froide (12,989 ft.), and the Mont Pelvoux (12,973 ft ), so that 
it was not till the early sixties that it was clearly distinguished 
from its neighbours and assi^ed the proud position that had 
always rightly belonged to it. 

Another very marked feature of this district is the extra- 
ordinary fashion in \s'hich the very numerous lateral ridges are 
crowded together, so that, quite apart from the main horseshoe, 
they arc crowned by a great multiiude of peaks. This squeez- 
ing together as if by an hydraulic press has one great advantage 
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for climbers — these summits can mostly be reached in a day's 
excursion from one's headquarters in the valley, thus avoiding 
the necessity of sleeping out. Hence the desolate hamlet of 
La Berarde (5702 ft), situated in the centre of the great horse- 
shoe formed by the main mass, and just where streams unite 
from two of the principal Alpine glens, is one of the fiaest 
mouDtaineenng headquarters in the Alps — at any rate as 
regards the numher of peaks and passes to be viated thence. 
But, thanks in great measure to the former fiery energy of the 
present writer, virgin peaks around La Birarde have cMsed to 
exist, though in the seventies and even in the early eighties one 
had simply to decide every morning in what direction one should 
turn one's steps, for on every side unsealed peaks awaited their 
conqueror. The writer's Gienoble friends used to complain to 
him that the journey by diligence and on foot from Grenoble to 
La Berarde (now rendered much easier) was so long that they 
really could not undertake it. His answer was that he did not 
consuler the journey from Oxford to La Berarde too long. 
Hence, when these friends really did arrive at La Rerarde, they 
found a forest of stone men on all the neighbouring summits, 
built in the course of many happy summers by the writer and 
his two faithful Oberland guides. 

The views, loo, offered by the higher summits of the region 
are must magnificent, and that not merely towards Monle Viso 
and the Pennines, which are always visible in fine weather. 
One of the most striking sights ever witnessed by the present 
writer was from a hig^ bivouac on the S. slope of the Pelvoux, 
when, as daylight vanished, the eye ranged over many ridges, 
the crest being in each case picked out by the light, though the 
slope was enshrouded in darkness, these ridges fading away, 
little by little, towards the plains of Provence^ and present!]^ 
a marvellous series of silhouettes. 

To English readers the Dauphin^ Alps ate especially interest- 
ing because, while J* D. Forbes (the first great British mountain 
explorer) crossed several of their glacier passes as fax back as 
1841, almost all the other high summits and passes liave been 
first climbed by English mountaineers, if the writer (a New 
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Yorker by birth) may be reckoned among English climbers. 
The great exception was the Meije, which, in 1877, fell by a kind 
of accident to a young Frenchman, who was a chamois hunter 

rather than a peak hunter. 

The Alpine historiai^ too, finds the Daupliine region very 
attractive. In it rises that singular summit (some 36 miles 
S. of Grenoble) of the Mont Aicruille (6880 ft.), which was 
ascended as far back as 1492 by Antoine de Ville and his part}', 
aided by ladders, etc., as we have described in Chapter ix. 
Five of the great glacier passes were known as early as 1673, 
while the district was carefully mapped by Bourcet between 
1749 and 1754, so that it was perhaps the first Alpine repion to 
be shown in detail {^uid astonishingly accurate detail, luo) on a 
map. Yet it did not attract much notice for long, realiy not 
till after i860, though the French map surveyors and a French 
botanist, Honsteur Victor Ftiiseux, visited the two loftiest points 
of the Pelvoux in 1830 and 1848 respectively, while two chamois 
hunters, during the chase, really attained in 1839 the Central 
Aiguille d'Arves, their rather fimtastic narrative bdng fully con- 
firmed by the discovery near the top in 1876 of a coin left by 
them, albeit the discoveier had then no knowledge of their 
expedition. 

Let us recall, too, the memory of Deodat de Gratet, Marquis 
de Dolomieu (1750-1801), after whose famous geological journey 
oi 1789 the Dolomites of South Tyrol were named, though he 
seems to have paid no attention to the peaks composed of 
similar rock that rise in the Vercors, the Royannais, and the 
Devoluy, all to the S.W. of Grenoble, while his own estate of 
Dolomieu is some way N.W. of that city. 

4. Graian Alps. — The Graian Al[)s resemble the CottiaD 
Alps in several respects. In both groups we find a long back- 
bone running roughly from S. to N., while on the W. a kind 
of rib or isthmus connects this central spine wiih a lofty 
hall iusulaled group, called the Dauphin^ Alps ui ihc cabc of 
the Cottians and the Western Graians in that of the Graians. 
But the Graians, unlike the Cottians, have a second curiously 
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similar isolated ^roup, also connected with the m.iin mass by 
a kind of isthmus, and called the Eastern Graians. In short, 
the Graians are more symmetrically built than the Cottians, 
comprising what are practically three separate ranges, as against 
the two of which the Cottians can boast. 

The Central ( ir;ua.ns, or the great backbone, like the Cottians, 
runs in nearly, but not quite, a straight line, the bend towards 
the N.E., noticeable in the N. portion of the Cottians, being, as it 
were, balanced by the bend towards the N.W. that strikes the 
eye at onoe on emniniDg a map of the N. half id tiie C^ntrU 
Graians. The Central Graians stretch from the Mont Cenis* on 
the to the Little St Bernard Pass (7179 ft.)— the *Alpi5 
Giaia' of the Romans— on the N., but it is convenient to 
mdude in them the sort of no-man's-land that extends from the 
Little St Bernard northwards to the Col de la Seigne (8249 ft); 
this pass is the best S. limit of the chain of Mont Blanc, and 
some concession must be made to the * Monarch of the Alps.' 
Now the bend towards the N.W. noted above takes place at the 
Col du Carro (10,303 ft), which is quite close to the points at 
which the two isthmuses, connecting the main backbone with 
the Western and the Eastern Gmians, join or diverge from the 
great central backbone, the Col du Mont Iscran (9085 ft.) 
linking it with the Western Grainns, while the Col de la Croix de 
Nivolet (8665 ft) performs the same function m the case of the 
£astem Graians. These unequal halves of the Central Graians 
present in their turn two very striking parallelisms. In each 
case three Alpine glens descend from them on the Italian slope, 
those in the S. hall being the three Valleys of J^mo, that 
debouch into the Piedaiontesc plain a liiile to the N. of Turin, 
while the three in the N. half — the Val Savaranche, the Val de 
Rhymes, and the Val Grisanche — are all tributaries of the Val 
d' Aosta ; the Stura of Lanso joins the Po^ as does the Don Baltea, 
which receives the streams flowing from the three Aostan glens. 
The other point of resemblance between the two halves of the 
C^tial Graians is that, as often elsewhere in the Alps, the 
Italian slope is fu steeper and shorter than that on the other 
side, so that the villages on the French slope are higher than 
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those on the other, while the Otco» on the Italian ndc, curiously 
babuices, to use that phiase once again, the Arc, on the other 
fllop^ though, of course, the Oreo is an affluent of the Po, and 
the Arc of the Is^e^ and so ultimately of the Rhone. 

There are yet other resemblances between the Cottians and 
the Central Graians. We noticed when describing the former 
that the main chain was crossed by an extraordinary number of 
easy passes. The same phenomenon is to be observed in the 
Central Graians, but with the difference that whereas in the 
Cottians these passes were generally snowless, in the Central 
Graians they are generally glacier passes, though of such an easy 
character that in the last sixty years of the seventeenth century 
no fewer than six are mentioned in maps or in documents. 
Again, just as the two slopes of the Cottians are closoly related 
as to language, commerce, etc., because till 1713 they both 
formed part of the Dauphine, that is (since 1,^49), f>f France, so 
the two slopes of the Central Graians arc iDiiiaalcly connected 
with each other, the language being more or less an identical 
dialect, while till i860 they had both been ruled for many 
centuries by the House of Savoy. 

One more point of resemblance between the Cottians and 
the Central Graians must be noticed, ere we quit the quaking 
grounds of parallels. We have pointed out the tendency in the 
Cottians for the principal peaks to rise dose to but just off the 
actual watershed. This tendency is much more marked in the 
Central Graians. The Rochemelon (11,605 — ^^he first 
snowy peak in the Alps to be conquered, and that as far back 
as 1358— is not an instance of this, for, rising just beyond the 
Mont Cenis, and a great pilgrimage resort in summer, its 
summit, though on the watershed, is yet politically wholly in 
Italy, this exception having been specially arranged in i860. 
But, more to the N , we have successively the Pointe de Char- 
bonel (12,336 ft.), the loftiest point of the Central Graians, 
and tiic Albaron (12,015 ^^■)' ^^^^^ somewhat on the French 
side of the great backbone, while the Ciamarella (12,061 ft.) 
balances them on the Italian side of the great spine. But the 
Bessanese (1I1917 ft.) — the Matterhora of the district — and 
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the three summits of the Levanna (11,943 ft.) all rise on the 
actual main crest. This is the rule more to the N., though 
there are exceptions, such as the Bee de rinvergnan {11,838 ft.) 
and the Tete du Rutor (11.438 ft.), both on the Italian side, 
while the Grande Aiguille Rousse (11,424 ft.) is on the French 
side of the main range. This singular aloofness on the part 
of great {x;a.ks Iruiii what one would naturally suppose to be 
their proper position is noticeable in many other parts of the 
Alps, though perhaps not quite lo such a marked degree as in 
the Central Graians. 

In quitting the Centnl Graians let os just remark that the 
fiunoos Mont Iseran, once supposed to attain the height of 
13,371 ft.| is as regards position the actual E. peak (11,693 ft.) 
of the Levanna, to which the height of the Grand Paia^ has 
been wrongly attributed. The peak now catted the Signal du 
Mont Iseian is only 10,634 ft. in height. This strange delusion 
as to a summit that never existed save on paper was finally 
cleared up in 1 859-1860 by the efforts of Messrs. W. Mathews 
and J. J. Cowell, who took the obvious course (neglected, 
however, by their predecessors) of actually exploring the site 
of this supposed giant of the Alpine chain. 

Let us now look for a moment at the two great wings of the 
Central Grains, which, after all, contain the loftiest summits of 
the region. That to the W. is best called the Western Graians, 
and is wholly (since i860) in France, forming the division 
between the two Savoyard [)rovinces of the Maurienne (Arc valley) 
and the Tarentaise (upper Is^re valley). It culminates in the 
fine peak of the Grande Casse (12,668 ft.), though even grander 
is the second in heighl, the L;loriuu.s Mont Pourri (^12,428 ft.) 
— so well seen from the Col du Boiihorarae — ^while number 
three, the Dent Panachee (12,179 ft.), is not far bdiiiid* 
There are a number of other peaks, easy of access and command- 
ing most wonderful panoramas, for the position of the Western 
Graians between the Dauphin^ the Pennine, and the Eastern 
Graian Alps, naturally makes even its minor summits into 
belvederes of the first order. In the new edition (1S9S) of Mr. 
John Ball's WesUm Alps^ the present writer, recollecting at 
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every step the nmrrellous views whieh be had enjoyed from 
point alter point in the Western Gtaians, praised up peak after 
peak, without considering that this monotonous series of recom- 
mendations would amaze those who had not had his good 
fortune. That this was so, but that the praise was really well 
merited, is shown by the following friendly quiz by an English 
climber, when speaking of the view from the Dent Farrach^e : 
* The peak afforded a grand view, though, indeed, in every descrip- 
tion of these peaks this may be taken for granted ; in lofddng 
through " Ball" we were at first amused to read of apparently each 
peak that it commanded a marvellous panorama, or that the 
panorama was one of the mo^t splendid in the Graians, or some 
similar phrase, but certainly the writer was justified.' Another 
advantage of the Western Graians is the way in which the district 
often recalls Switzerland, and afTords a grateful relief to the eyes of 
a traveller who, as is so often the case, has just come from the 
belles hortiurs of the Dauphin^ Alps. The glaciers spread 
out widely without lear of taking up too much room — so those 
of the Vanoise, of G^broulaz, of the Grande Motte, and of 
Gurra. This alone marks them off from the generally contorted 
and half-ashamed little riven glaciers that aie so common in 
Dauphin^. As the slopes below the Western Graian seders 
are less arid and steep than in Dauphin^, they afford much 
finer pastures for cattle (the Ftovenqd sheep of Dauphin^ are 
totally absent), while the herdsmen's huts are better, and the 
herdsmen and cheesemakers themsdves often Swiss, generally 
from the Canton of Fribouig. Of late years the Alpine inns 
in the Western Graians have greatly improved, and in this 
respect the district is more Swiss-like than perhaps any other 
in the Alps S. of Mont Blanc 

In the Eastern Graians (these are wholly within Italy) the 
accommodation has also been improved, though not nearly to 
so great a degree as farther west. The reason for this apparent 
backwardness is not far to seek. The Eastern Graians, even 
more than the Maritimes, arc the hunting-grounds of the kings 
of Italy, the game is very strictly preserved by a small army of 
gamekeepers, and the excellent mule paths constructed to various 
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points can only be used by travellers when the king is not 
hunting in the neighbourhood ; in short, it is not vnshed that 
travellers should visit this region in any great numbers. When 
one inquires why the kings of Italy are so intent on keeping 
this magnilicent district more or less to themselves, we find 
that it is because it is the last refuge in the Alps of the Bouquetin 
or Steinbeck, {Capra ibex), a strange animal, which resembles 
the chamois in many points, though zoologically quite distinct. 
There are said to be about three hundred bouquetins still in the 
EasLcin Gruians, which are often called the Mountains of Cogne, 
as the village of that name is the natural headquarters both of 
the king and of the coiiqMUAti?ely few tiavdlen who venture 
to intrude into these caiefolly guarded glens.. Of couiae the 
chamois are preserved as well as the bouquetuis, so that tbejr 
multiply to an extraordinary extent, while they are not at ail 
shy of the hnman beings who may check their steps in order 
to watch these giaceinl animals (the bouquetin is a much more 
dumsy-looking beast). On one occasion the writer counted 
in a single herd of chamois up to seFcnty, and then gave it up, 
as there were so many more. Possibly the culminating point 
of the district, the Grand Paradis (13,324 ft.), takes its name 
from being a sort of ' Gemsenfreiheit,' though this would not 
apply to the other great peaks, the Grivola (13,022 ft), the 
Mont Herbetet (12,396 ft.), and the Tour du Grand St. Pierre 
(12,113 ft.). If one is an epicure, one may by a piece of good 
fortune be able to taste the flesh of a bouquetin (like insipid 
veal) as a curiosity, for the king often olTcrs it to the hotel 
guests, reserving the horns for hunselt. If any of onr 
readers be a votary of the chase, he will sympathise with 
the feelings of wild despair v»uh which one of the writer's 
Oberland guides (a great Nimrod in his own land) ga7ed 
helplessly, without a rifle, at the bouquetins and chamois coming 
forth from behind every stone in tiie glen where we were. That 
night he dreamed that he pursued, on foot, one of these wonder- 
fill booqu^ns, caught him, vaulted on his back, and tode in 
triumph to Grindelwald, seated on the back of this original kind 
of steed. The writer himself, being an ejncure and a hunter 
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only as regaids mottntain summits, prefeis to recall the glorious 
views to be had Irom the Cogue peaks Umards the Pennines, 
and especially, in the case of those on the B. edge of the dis- 
trict, over the Piedmontese plain and in the direction of Turin. 
But one of the most singular experiences in the Alps that ever 
befell him was to spend several hours sliding about on the 
fitXEen surface of the quaint little lake that forms the very 
summit of the Roccia Viva (i 1,976 ft). As the higher summits 
are some way off, the low snow barrier that guards this tirn 
effertually prevents anv one from witnessing this * winter sport' 
that may be practisi d in the heart of "iimmer. But a question 
that does not seem to have yet been answered is how was this 
lakelet (that never melts) originally formed in its preset crata:- 
like hollow on the very tip of a lofty Alpine peak ? 

5. Chain of Mont Blanc. — In our progress northwards froni 
Col de Tenda one huge range has loomed ever nearer and 
nearer on the horizon, like a vast rampart of black rock and 
glittering snow or ice, towering high up against the aauie sky. 
It is really only when seen from the S. and at some distance 
away (best from the Western Graians or the more northerly 
summits of the Dauphin^ Alps) that its true grandeur, majesty, 
and immennty can be properly appreciated Precipitous^ of 
gigantic height, rtreaming with crevassed ghiders, surpassing in 
height everything else that is visible, the chain of Mont Blanc, 
when seen from the S. on a glorious summer's day, is a sight 
that can never be forgotten, and which, once seen, leaves the 
keen desire to be thus privit^ed once again. On the map, 
indeed, this great mass, limited by the Col de la Seigne and the 
Col Ferret (S311 ft), does not take up much room, and in 
point of mere length and breadth must yield to the Cottians 
and the Grv'-Tn'?. But when we come to study it more in detail 
we find that in mrmy respects it surpasses both these ranirps. 
True it is that in the matter of continuous height it is inferior 
to the Eastern Pennmes. Yet if we skim over it from the Mont 
Tondu (10,486 ft.), at its S.W. extremity, to the Pointe d'Omy 
(10,742 ft), at its N.£. end, we discover that the main watershed 
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falls only in a few very rare cases below a level of xi,ooo 
ft., an elevation superior to that of the loftiest summits in more 
than one of nnr twenty nimintain groups. Henrc the glacier 
passes aero s this great barrier are extremely high (the Col 
de la Brenva, 14,217 ft,, is only surpassed by four passes in the 
Eiastern Pcnnines), and in many cases are not at all easy, the 
most frecjucnted being that which pierces the very heart of the 
chain, the Col du Gcant (11,060 ft.), the early history of which 
was sketched in Chapter ix. above. 

It is this continuous great average elevation tliat has caused 
this range to be usually named the * chain' of Mont Blanc, 
rather than the * range' of Mont Bhnc, for the summits are 
bound together as scarcely anywhere else in the Alps. Strictly 
speaking, the district forms the 'Western Penoinesi' a name 
hardly ever used, though it exphiins the terms * Central' and 
* Eastern Pennines,' commonly applied to those rising between 
it and the Simplon: the name Apennines' is, of course^ taken 
from the title *Summus Penninus' given by the Romans to 
the Great St. Bernard, the great pass of the entire rq^on. 

Yet, while the chain of Mont Blanc thus forms such a com- 
plete unity in itself, it has the singular fate of at present belonging 
to no fewer than three different nations, a very exceptional 
case, though, of course, many ranges owe allegiance to two 
sovereign*; As explained in detail in Chapter vii., this three- 
fold division is due to 1 series of historical accidents. Originally 
belonging in its entirety to the House of Savoy, that dynasty 
lost the N.E. bit of the chain in 1475-6 to the Vallaisans (hence 
to-day this is Swiss), while in i860 it ceded the whole Savoyard 
slope with, it is held, the actual summit of Mont Blanc, to 
France. This partition is, however, less artificial than it seems 
to be at first sight, though it does not appear iliai. lIic political 
geography was made intentionally to follow the physical 
geography. It is at any rate remarkaUe that the waters which 
flow from the range directly to the Rhone are politically Swiss, 
while those that unite to fonn the Dora Baltea (an affluent of the 
Po) are Italian ; but by for the greatest amount swell the Arve^ 
and, to a slight extent, the Isire, and are French, as the Arve, 
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near Cieiieva, joins the Rhone, so that that great river receives 
most of what is technically called the drainage of the range — 
curious connection between water and politics. The three 
frontiers meet on the summit of the Mont Dolent (12,543 ft.), 
which thus enjoys the distinction of being in three countries. 

We have hitherto taken it for granted that our readers are 
well aware that our chain contains the highest peak in the 
Alps, Mont Blanc (15,782 ft.) itself. It is indeed the 'White 
Mountain ' above all others, though that name is not known to 
occur actually in a printed document earlier than 1742, despite 
the strong probability that some such general term was applied 
to it long before by the inhabitants of the valley of Chamonix at 
its very foot Yet though the name in its French form is always 
recognised, it is a source of innocent amusement to speak of 
the summit by its translated name^ and to see how many of 
the company will, without a little thought, grasp what mountain 
is really meant Though Mont Blanc is higher than Monte 
Rosa (i5}3i7 ft), it is equally true that'the whole range of Monte 
Rosa is loftier than the chain of Moot Blanc. If we exclude 
Mont Elanc and its immediate satellites from oonsidemtion, it 
will be found that the summits of the range next in order of 
elevation are the Grandes Jorasses (13,797 ft.) and the AiguiUe 
Verte (13,541 ft.). But in the case of Monte Rosa there are 
quite n number of «;i!mmits other than its ten or eleven peaks, 
and takinj; in only the Eastern Pennines, which exceed or 
approach 14,000 ft. One result of this fact is that Mont Blanc, 
flanked by its immediate attendants, soars far higher into the 
air than does Monte Rosa, and is thus far more imj>osing when 
seen from a distance. In speaking of Mont blanc one thinks 
instinctively of the peak itself, whereas in the case of Monte 
Rosa one sees a great wall crowned by a number of summits 
differing but little in point of elevation. Both are superb sights 
in their severs! ways, and tastes will always differ as to which 
is really the most impressive. Another result is that the Alpine 
history of Mont Blanc is far shorter than that of Monte Rosa, 
its spurs being gained on the way to the culminating pewit, 
while the lower peaks of Monte Rosa were climbed as ends in 
u 
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themselves. Of course, as wc pointed out in Chapter ix., the 
history of the attempts on Mont Blanc form the commencement 
of the history of the true conquest of the Alps, for while the 
loftiest tip of Mont Blanc was attained in 1786, that of Monte 
Rosa awaited man's enterprise till 1855. 

Next after the Monarch himself the most notable feature in 
the chain is the huge and deeply sunk glaciers that flow down 
from it in every direcuon. Though 6uri)assed aa to length by 
at least three glaciers in the Bernese Oberland, and only able 
to tie (nine and a quarter miles in. length) with the Gomer 
g^ader» at Zermatt, tiie great stream of ice that ts named in 
different portions of its cooise the G6ant, the Tacul, and the 
Bois glaciers, and the ' Mer de Glace,' is one of the best^known 
glaciefs in the Alps. Was it not the glader which was most 
visited by the early visitors to Chamonix? Was it not over 
this {Racier that the long4ost route led to Courroayeor by the 
Col du G^t ? Was it not on this glacier that Forbes in 1843 
and Tyndall in 1857 carried out their experiments as to the 
causes of glacier motion and glacial phenomena in general, 
observations that cast into the shade those made rather earlier 
by Hugi, Agassiz, and Desor on the Unteraar glacier in the 
Bernese Oberland ? The next longest glacier in the chain is the 
beautiful one of Argenti6re (six and a half miles). But why try to 
cramp our admiration to mere si/e Few glaciers can attempt 
to rival, simply from the picturesque point of view, the great 
French 5^1 reams of Tour and Bossons and Taconnaz and Bion- 
n.issay and Miage and Trelat^te, or the Italian glaciers of Miage, 
<ii i Srouillard, of Fresnay, of Brenva (the most magnificent of all), 
ukI of Triolet. Nor are the Swiss glaciers of Saleinaz and Omy 
and Tncnt very far behind. 

More characteristic of our chain are the strangely splintered 
pinnacles of weathered protogine granite that bear the name of 
'Aiguilles.' There are many summits in the range that bear 
this name, so rarely found elsewhere. But *tAe Cbamoniz 
Aiguilles' are seven rock needles which rise in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chamonix, five clustered together, one (the 
Din) a little way off, and another (the Giant) fiuther away, but 
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veiy visible from the MontetiTers Hdtel. It is oot their h^ht 
which distiogntshes them from other summits of the chain, for 
with ooe exception they do not exceed 11,000 ft., while three 
others hardly sttipass i x,ooo ft. But height is little in comparison 
with grim aspect and apparent inaccessibility. One (the Midi, 
13,609 ft.), the easiest ol all, was climbed as fax back as 1856. 
But all the rest were not vanquished till very much later, and 
in each case by valiant Englishmen, the triumphs in several 
cases being amongst the finest exploits ever achieved in the 
Alps. Here is the list in order of date — the Plan (12,051 ft.), 
in 1871; the Blaiti^re (11,540 ft.), in 1874; the Grand Dru 
( 1 2,320 ft), in finally the Grands Charmoz (11,293 ft-)i 

the Gr^pon (11,447 ^'^■)^ -^"d the G^ant (13,170 ft.), in three 
successive years, 1880, i88i, and 1882. The present writer 
has not visited Chamonix since 1876, when the four last-named 
Aiguilles were thought to be quite inaccessible, impossible, 
unclimbabie, etc., the ascent of the Blaiti^re being then held 
to mark the liigh-water-maak of modern climbing. He can 
thus appreciate better than many the old feeling of resp^t 
and awe that surrounded these gaunt pinnacles, though now- 
adays that feeling seems to have vanished. As the lines 
are being written it is announced that an extremely active 
English climber, on one summer's day in 1906, climbed succes- 
sively the Charmoc, the Gr^pon, and both summits of the 
Blaiti^e, the time taken from the Montenveit H6tel and 
back being not quite sixteen and a half hours — hahs of three 
hours being indmdid. How are the mighty fallen 1 

6. Central Pennine Alpi. — ^At last ! some of our readers may 

cry, at last ! we come to a region which we really know and love. 
We do not like Chamonix and the Mont Bl;mc ch:iin very much. 
But now we rome to the delightful summer haunts that abound 
in that pearl of the Alps, the Swiss Canton of the Vallais. Other 
readers of these pages, not unwilling to show that their know- 
ledge is a little more extensive, may adopt for this district the 
name of 'The Alpine Midlands,' as it lies between those two 
great 'centres,' Chamuoix and Zermatt. But the use of this 
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name rather implies that the speaker believes in his heart of 
hearts that there are really no other mountains (save perhaps 
those of the Bernese Oberkiici) which are worth considering. 
Now one object of this book is to show that, wiuie the Tcnnines 
(Western, Central, or Eastern) undoubtedly rank first in the 
Alps, in point of devatioD and extent of perpetual snow, there 
are many other mountains weU worth Tisiting, while, be it said 
under one's breath, they are in some cases more beautifiil and 
charming than the much-vaunted Fennines. 

However this may be, let us now study our new district Its 
W. limit is the Col Fenet, but only a few summits^ the chief 
being the Giand GoUias (10^630 ft.), are covered by everlasting 
snow, till we reach the famous pass of the Great St Bernard 
(81 1 1 ft.). That pass, therefore, is the real W. Umit of our 
region, which extends thence to the St. Th^odule Pass (10,899 
ft), that divides it from the Eastern Pennines. There is no 
need to dwell on the history of the Great St. Bernard, so full of 
interest in every way, beyond remarking that it is one of the oldest 
passes known to have been utilised, the Roman name of 'Summus 
Pennmus,' or ' Mons Jovis,* having gradually been superseded by 
that of the second founder of the Hospice. St. Bernard of Menthon, 
who died about 1081. The good deeds of the Austin Canons 
(who have served it perhaps from 1154, certainly from 12 15) 
are renowned througiiout the world, while their faithful dogs 
are scarcely less famous. Contrary to what is often believed, 
ecclesiastics do not always lag far behind the times. Witness 
the energy of the present occupants of the Hospice, who in 
1906 sent some of their members down to Idartigny to be 
instructed in the art of driviiig a motorcar, in which they 
triumphantly returned to their mountain hom^ while, so it is 
said — ^but the pioof of the pudding will be in the eating— this 
motor*car, fuinished with runners, is to be sent out in winter 
from the Hospice to search for travellers overtaken by storms. 
Can anything more * modem' be imagined? 

A glance at a map of our district reveals at once two singular 
features which mark it off from other regions. One is that from 
quite near the Hospice eastwards the main ridge is not traversed 
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by a single non-glacier pass. It is true that the Col de Fen6tie 
(9 1 41 ft.) is a very mild and anodyne kind of glacier pass, while 
the Col de CoUon ( i o, 2 70 ft.) and the St ThMttle itsetf ( 1 0,899 
ft), despite its height, are not difficult from a modern standpoint 
These three passes have been known and traversed by local folk 
for many centuries, certainly from the first half of the sutteenth 
century, beyond which our records are very scanty. Hence 
communications between the valley of Aosta and the Vallais 
were by no means arduous, though, of course, the Great St. 
Bernard, with its Hospice and Canons, offered special con- 
veniences and advantages. Hie other notable feature of the 
region is the odd arrangement of the valleys that are included 
in it. On the S. slope there but one considerable plen, that 
of Valpelline, rqart from the Val Tournanche, which belongs to 
the Eastern Pennines as much as to the Central Pennines. 
Now the Valpelline, though it can boast of fine scenery, has 
never been a favourite with English travellers, so that its 
exploration has been mainly carried out by Italians, despite the 
fact that an Inslnnun, Mr. Adams-Reilly, in 1065-6, constructed 
an excellent map of the glen, based on his personal observations. 
The glen of St. Rh^my, leading up to the Great St. Bernard, is 
a tributary of the Valpdline^ while that of St. Barth^lemy, though 
not properly a tributary, is yet thrust up into the hiUs that rise 
between the Valpelline and the Val Tournanche. Now if we 
look at the N. slope of our districts we shall find things very 
diflerent in this matter of valleys. On that side* between the 
Val d'Entremont and the Zermatt valley (reckoning neither in 
our list) there are three or four glens of very considerable length 
and size — the Val de Bagnes, the Val d'Herens (with its side 
glens of Heremence, Arolla, and Ferpecle), the Val d'Anniviers 
(with its tributary, the Val de Moiry), and the Turtmann valley. 
The Ncnda/. valley stands to the Val de Bagnes and the Val 
d'Herens in somewhat the same relation as the Val St. Bar- 
thclcmy does to the Valpelline and the Val Tournanche — it is 
thrust up mto the mountains between them, but does not quite 
attain the great divide, being, as it were, held back by its two 
neighbours. The same remark may be made as to the Turt- 
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mann valley, with a change in the names of its oppoiieat8» but 
this glen is the least important of all, for it contains no per- 
manently inhabited village, and is occupied only by cn\v9 and 
herdsmen during the sumrr.r r mnnths. On the other hand, 
the valleys of liagnes, of Her m l of Anniviers have most 
interesting local histories, which those persons might well study 
in winter who frequent them in summer. One of the quaintest 
facts in this local history is the fashion in which different bits of 
the same valley were held by diflferent lords. One would naiur- 
idly imagine that each valley would in its entirety belong to one 
feudal lord, even though other personages might own lands 
therein. Bot it would almost be truer, in these as in other 
cases, to assert the contrary. The oddest of all is perhaps the 
ValdeBagnes. Originally this belonged to the House of Savoy, 
which also held the Val d'AosU and the Lower ValUus. But in 
X150 the Count gave the lower portion of the valley to the 
Austin Canons of St Maurice^ in the Vallais, who held it till 
1798. Again, in 1252, the upper half of the valley was made 
over by Savoy to the lords of Quar^ in the Val d'Aosta. Thus 
the valley 'looked towards' two very different lords. As the 
pastures at the head of the glen, those of Chermontane, are 
remarkably fine, they were leased out by the lords of Quart (we 
hear of such a lease as early as 1398), but the men of the lower 
half, filled with jealousy at ihis occupntion of ncli meadows that 
naturally ouLflrt to have belonged to tnem, often at-acked the 
Aostan herdsmen. The division l)otween the two halves was 
drawn at the bridge, below the Mauvoisin Hotel, tot long known 
(even as late as 1694) as the ' Pont de Quart,' though now com- 
monly called the ' Pont de Mauvoisin.' Some writers hold, 
however, that the true * Pont de Quart ' was rather higher up 
the valley, and led from the Chermontane huu lu those of 
Vingt-huit. 

Yet these valleys on the N. slope of the watershed, so well 
known to summer travellers to^y, were first explored in the 
thirties and forties of the nineteenth century, when it was 
thought quite a feat to visit Evokna, or AroUa (no inn then), 
or Zanal : it was ahnott as necessary to write a book or article 
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as to such a daring eq>editioii as it ms in the case of the ascent 
of Mont Blanc Naturally, too, the high peaks of the region 
received do attention, although the principal passes dose beneath 

were well known and even frequented. In the western portion 
of the region, the Grand Combin (14,164 ft.) is the culminating 
point, and shares with the Finsteraarhorn (14,026 ft), in the 
Bernese Oberland, the honour of being the only Alpine summit 
over 14,000 ft. that rises outside the Mont Blanc chain and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Zermatt : m the eastern portion of 
the district, it is, of course, surpassed by the Weisshorn (14,804 ft.), 
the Matterhorn (14,782 ft), and the Dent Blanche (14,318 ft). 
These three giants were conquered, in each case by Englishmen, 
in 1861, 1865, and 1862 respectively. But the Grand C<milnn 
had only been vanquished in 1859, and then by a celebrated 
French geologist, M. Ch. Sainte-Claire-Deville, though its 
neighbour, the Mont Vdlan (12,353 ft.), had been overcome 
as far hack as 1779. The actual name 'Kumben' occun as 
early as 1550 in Sd>astian Miinster's Cosmographia UmoersgUs, 
where it seems to indicate the Col de Fen6tre or the Col Ferret. 
But, as far as the present writer is amae, the form ' Combin ' 
does not appear till 1804, in Ebel's GuiMook, On many 
maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we find indi- 
cated in large letters, and placed between the Great St Bernard 
and the Monte Rosa groups a mysterious 'Mont Coupdme,' 
which is certainly meant for our peak. Most of these maps 
place it at the head of the Val^xilline, so that the name is 
probably an instance of 'conflation,' and formed by a fusion 
of 'Valpelline,' 'Col' (indicating either the Col de Collon or 
the Col de FenStre), and 'Combin.' Another form sometimes 
found, ' Mont Colomb,' is probably intended to indicate the 
Mont Collon (11,956 ft.), that makes such a show from Arolla, 
and those pastures were utilised already in 1442, while at 
the end of the thirteenth century we hear of Arolla as the 
haunt of bears and of chamois, which probably deterred any 
cattle from coming up thither. Is there any need to speak of 
modern Arolla, and Evolena, and Zinal? The writer can 
recollect his first visit to Zinal in 1869, when there was but a 
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single inn, the Hdtel Duiand, which had four tiny bedrooms 
only, all opening into a small central dining-room. In 1870 
things were not much better, even at Evolena, while he vnW 
never forget the horrors of a week, bnow bound at Arolla in 
1887. In 1S70 Gruben, in the Turlmann valley, was delight- 
fully simple. In all these cases comparatively few years had 
elapsed since tourists had come to any of these spots in 
sufficient numbers to make it desirable to cater for them 
specially. But in 1887 Zinal was already spoik, in the uyes of 
llic present writer, who obtained the last bud at his old inn, 
found that inn pervaded by a school of young girls, and the 
scene of noisy rejoicings. Let us, however, turn our thoughts 
from such desecratioii of Alpine glens, and utter as our last words 
a word of warning to our readers not to place any credence in 
the absurd and wild theory, a veritable mare's nest, that the 
2Unal valley was once peopled by Huns. Authentic history 
shows that, like that of Kerens, it was colonised from the 
Vallais, the so-called Huimish characteristics being simply due 
to backwardness on the part of the inhabitants to enter upon 
the march towards modem civilisation. 

7. Eastern Pennine Alps. — The most easterly group in the 
whole of the Western Alps is also that which boasts of the 
greatest continuous elevation in the entire chain. Mont Blanc 
itself, of course, surj>asses any single peak in the Eastern 
Pennines, but, as we pointed out above in Section 5, if we put 
aside that mighty summit, with its immediate satellites, the 
height of the Mont Blanc chain is far inferior to that of the 
mass of Monte Rosa. Take any large scaU; map of our region, 
which extends from the St. Theodule 10 the Simplon Pass 
(6592 ft), and study it with some attention. Very soon after 
leaving the St Thdodule on our journey eastwards we come to 
the Zennatt Breithom, which attains an elevation of 13,685 ft., 
and is thus only iis ft. lower than the Grandes Jorasses, the 
loftiest summit in the chain of Mont Blanc next after the 
Monarch and his attendants. From the Breithom onwards 
the height all but steadfly increases through the Twins (Castor 
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is 13,879 ft., though PoUitt is but 13,433 ft.) and the Lyskamm 
(14,889 ft) to the five highest peaks of Monte Rosa, the loftiest 
of which, the Dufourepitie, is 151217 ft., while the lowest is 
still 14,965 fL in altitude^ the other five peaks of Monte Rosa 
being merely snow-humps on or near the watershed. N. of 
Monte Rosa there is a great fall to the wide opening over which 
lead the various passes called 'Weissthor' or 'Porte Blanche,' 
a most appropriate name for this great gate open towards Italy. 
Near the Strahlhorn the main ridge bears away E. to rise soon 
again in the range that bounds the valley of Saas on the E., and 
which is comparatively quite low, for its culminating points are 
the Weissmics, the Laquinhorn, and the Rossbodcnhorn, which 
are not able to rise respectively above 13,226 ft., 13,140 ft., and 
13,128 ft, a great drop indeed from the height to which we have 
become accustomed since leaving the St. Theodule. But from 
the Strahlhorn northwards the ran<ie. though technically but a 
loRy spur, rising between the valleys of Zermatt and of Saas, 
is the true continuation of the migluy group of Monte Rosa. 
From the Strahlhorn (13,751 ft.) we rise to the Rimpfischhom 
(13,790 ft), descend slightly to the Allalinhom (13,236 ft), 
rise again to the Alphubel ( 1 3,803 ft.), and so ever upwards to 
the Taschhom (14,758 ft.) and the Dom (14,942 ft), the loftiest 
summits of the Mischabel group. Then comes the great drop, 
though a gradual one, throtigh the Nadelhom (t4»22o ft.) and 
the Ulricfashom (12,891 ft.) to the BaUrin (12,474 ft), which 
makes such a show from Visp, where the traveller embarks in 
the railway for Zermatt. The same phenomenon of exceeding 
great continuous height is naturally very well marked in the case 
of the passes that cross this huge range. From the Zermatt 
Breithom right round to the Balfrin, not a single pass falls 
below 11,400 ft Most considerably exceed the height, pro- 
digious for a 'pass,' of 12,000 ft., while of the seven loftiest 
passes (all over 14,000 ft) in the Alps no fewer than six (see 
our list in Appendix i.) are situated in our region — the highest 
elsewhere, the Col de la Brenva (14,217 ft), in the chain of 
Mont Blanc, occupying but the fifth rank. 'I'he highest of all 
the seven is, of course, the Silbersattel (14,733 ft., not many 
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peaks in the Alps are higher), between the two loftiest summits 
of Monte Rosa, while the lowest is the Lysjoch, which merely 
attains 14,033 ft. : all the si ven are situated in the uiimcdiate 
neighbourhood of Monte Kosa, save the Brcnva (see above) 
and the Domjoch (14,062 ft), which lies between the two 
calminating summits of the Mischabel range. 

Here we pause to dear up two poiots which aie often mis- 
understood. We sometimes read of enthusiastic dithyrambs 
on the subject of the marvellous felicity of the luune 'Monte 
Rosa,' whether eiplained with reference to the roseate tints 
of dawn which first illumine its crest (but then what about 
the still higher Mont Blanc or the 'White Mountain *?)| or 
to the symmetrical arrangement of its nine or ten summits, like 
the petals of a rose (but a glance at a map will show that there 
is a great break in this lovely circle). As a matter of fact, the 
name simply comes from an old word of the Aostan dialect, 
variously written 'reuse,'' rolsa,' 'roesa,' or 'ruise' (the actual 
form *rosa' is used in 1574 by Simler, and in 1596 in a 
document relating to the glacier Rutor lake), which simply 
means a 'glacier.* Thus, just as the St. Th^odule Pass (see 
Chapter III.) is called * The Glacier,' so the culminating point of 
*The Glacier' has to this day retained the name of 'Monte 
Rosa,' othcrwi.se ' The Glacier Mountain ' : it will be recollected 
that the learned name for glaciers was formerly ' montes 
glaciales.' It is a pity, in a way, to destroy a picturesque 
legend, but it is rare to be able to kill a myth as effectually 
as io this case. 

The doubtful point is that the Dom (14,942 ft) is 'the 
highest mountain in SwitKrland.' Now if by 'mountain' we 
mean an independent peak, rising more or less alone, this 
statement is true. But if, as is more usually the case, we 
understand by the term 'mountain' some one particular 
'summit,' then this statement is not even a half-truth, for the 
Dufourspitze of Monte Rosa (i5»2i7 ft.) rises wholly within 
Switzerland, being situated on a spur that projects west from 
the main watershed and political frontier. Hence it was but 
fitting that the loftiest Swiss peak should be christened (in 
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1863) after Genend Dufour (i 787-1375), under whflie superin- 
tendence the remarkable map survey of Switzerland had been 
carried out 

Now when tracing out in Chapter tx. Che history of the early 
exploration of Monte Kosa, we laid stress on the fiict that the 
first conquest of its highest summit was one of the first 
exploits of the small band of Englishmen, who had seriously 
taken up, though rather late in the day, the task of climbing 
all the highest peaks of the Alps. English travellers began to 
come to Zermatt in the e^irly fifties, but it was not till the 
RifTclberg inn (nnw called the RifTelhaus inn) was opened in 
1854 that expeditions in the range became easy, and therefore 
that the first serious attack on Monte Rosa was made in 1854. 
This tirst success led the way to others, and so it came to pass 
that, with the exception of certain minor summits of Monte 
Rosa (visited from 1801 to 1842) and of llic peaks on either 
side of ihc St. Thcodule (the Theodulhorn and Little Matter- 
horn climbed by Saussure in 1792, and the Breitfaom by 
Monsieur Maynard in 18 13), all but three or four of the 
higher peaks around Zermatt, whether in the Central or in 
the Eastern Pennines, were first ascended by Englishmen, and 
that between the dates of 1854 and 1865. Here is the 
list, which proves how strongly Englishmen were early 
attracted to this valley, and explains why so many have smce 
loved it so heartily— 1854, Stmhlhom ; 1855, Monte Rosa; 
1856, AUalinhorn ; 1S5S, Dom; 1859, Rimpfischhorn ; i860, 
Alphobel; 186 1, Nord End of Monte Rosa, Weisshorn, 
Lyskamm, and Castor; 1862, Taschhom and Dent Blanche; 
1863, Dent d'Herensand Balfrin; 1864, Zinal Kothhom; and 
1865, Ober Gabelhom and — the Matterhom. If, however, 
we look at the higher points of the range on the othe r side of 
the Sni? valley, wc find that English successes are Imiited to 
the I^aquinhorn in TS56 and the Portjengrat in 1871. Still, 
English climbers need not complain, and Zermatt certamiy 
became the second home of the Alpine Club, if Chamonix (or 
rather St. Gervais) was really its cradle. 

Another very interesting point as to the Eastern Fennines 
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concerns the lace to which its early inhabitants belonged. 
It is well known that the Zermatt valley was originally inhabited 

by a Romance- speaking race (hence the names *Praborgne' 
for Zermatt, and ' Chouson ' for St. Niklaus), which was later 
(probably in the fifteenth century) overlaid and absorbed by 
a Teutonic race, swarming down from the German-speaking 
Upper Vallais — the name ' Pratoljorno ' is found as late as 
1450, while that of ' Matt ' occurs on the first Swiss map (that 
of Konrad Tiirst), dated 1495-7. ihe full form 'Zermatt' 
seems to occur first on Antoine Lambien's map of the Vallais 
(16S2), and occurs again in maps of 1712, 1756, 1760, and 
1762, though it did not supersede other forms till after 
Sauhsure's visit of 1789. Again, at the heads of several of 
the valleys situated on the S. and E. of the range stretching 
from the St. Th^ule to the Monte Moro, there still exist 
ookmies of German-speaking folk, who, at some unknown date 
(perhaps as early as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries), came 
over (it would be interesting to know if they crossed the 
St Th6odule or the Monte Moro) from their home in the 
Vallais, for the dialect still spoken at Gressoney (Val de Lys), 
Alagna (Val Sesia), and Macugnaga (Val Ansasca) is certainly 
of Vallaisan origin. As a matter of fact, it is certain that about 
1250 Macugnaga was really colonised from the Saas yalley 
while Italian*speaking folk emigrated between 1261 and 1291 
from the lower Val Anzasca across the Monte Moro to 
the Saas valley, though later, as in the case of the Zermatt 
valley, they were absorbed by a Teutonic population coming 
from the Upper Vallais. Hence, while the Anza stream is 
still called the ' Visp,' the predecessors of the present Teutonic 
names of Balen were ' Aballa ' ; of Almagell, * Armenzello ' ; of 
Saas itself, * Soxa' or 'Saiisa.* At one time it was currently be- 
lieved that some of these names were of Arabic origin, and due 
to the presence of a col ony of Saracens, as shown by the ' Al' 
in ' Allalin ' and ' Ahiiage!! .' The theory was tempting at first 
sight, ajid greatly attracted the present writer. Uut when he 
came to look into the authentic mediaeval documents relating 
to the valley, he renounced it at once, as Italian influence was 
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plainly responsible for these names, though in every ease it is 
not now easy to detect it in the Teutonised form commonly 

used. 

Thus the Eastern Pennines rank among the most interesting 
districts of the Alps, whether from the linguistic and racial 
point of view, or from that of Alpine history, while it is certain 

that no other Alpine region maintains so great a continuous 
elevation. It appears hence that great height does not 
necessarily mean a desolate region, but is compatible with 
many ethnological and linguistic peculiarities that are a marked 
feature in the region even at the present day. 

IL— OzmRAL Am 

3. BenUM JUpi. — ^What do we mean precisely by the term 
'Bernese Oberland' or the 'Bernese Alps'? Most of omr 
readers will probably reply : ' Oh ! the valleys of Lauterbrunnen, 
of Grinddwald, and of Hasle ' ; in other words, the region in 
the neighbourhood of Interlaken, and of the Lakes of Thun 
and of Brienz. No doubt this district is strictly the 'Ober* 
land' or 'Highlands ' of the canton of Berne. But historically 
we must also include in the 'Bernese Oberland' the valleys 
of the Kander and of the SimmCi and even the upper reach 
of the valley of the Sarinc or Saane, for, as shown in Chapter 
vir., all these were gradually added to the wide domains of 
the town of Berne. Topographically we must cast our net 
even more widely, for the Dent de Morcles and the Grand 
Muveran and the Diabierets, all looking towards the Lake of 
Geneva, are, on the S.W., the natural continuation of the 
* Bernese Oberland,' as, on the N.E., is the Uri Rothslock, 
above the Lake of Lucerne, not to speak of the Titlis and the 
Damnm^loLk districts. Thus, from a topographical point of 
view, we iuclude under the name of the ' Bernese Oberland ' 
the entire mountain country situated N. of the upper valley of the 
Rhone and W. of that of the Reuss, and extending from the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva to those of the Lake of Lucerne^ 
It is linked by the Furka Pass (7993 It) to the Lepontines, 
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whicii continue the Pennines and the main watershed of the 
Alps towards the E. Thus the Bernese Oberland, in our 
sense of the term, in a huge outHer of the principal chain, just 
as are the Dauphine Alps, neither being on the great divide, 
a circumstance that has greatly affected the course of their 
history in either case (see Chapter vii.). 

Hence the whole region is Swiss. Kut a moment's thought 
wUl show parts of it belong to Cantons other than that of 
Berae. The entire S. slope is, and always has been, Vallaisan. 
Portioni of the W. ning (that is, W. of the Gemmi) aie in the 
Cantons of Vaud and of Fribourg, though historically much 
that is now in Vaud did actually bdong (till 1 798) to Benie by 
virtue of its conquest (1475) of the district of Aigle from Savoy, 
and of its division, with Fribouigi of the domains of the last 
Count of the Gruyte (i555)* Similarly in the case of the E. 
wing (E. of the Grimsel Pass), we find that the Cantons of Uri, 
and Unterwalden, and Lucerne all hold bits of the 'Bernese 
Oberland/ and these bits have never at any time belonged 
poUUcally to Berne. Hence, strictly speakings our general name 
is inaccurate as regards both wings, and must be understood in 
a topographical sense only. 

Further, on examining a large-scale map, we find that many 
lofty suniniiis which rise within the limits of the 'narrow 
Rernese Oberland' (from the Gemmi to the Grimsel) are 
wholly or partially Vallaisan. Thus such typical Oberland 
summits as the Aletschhorn (the second in elevation), the 
Gross Nesthorn, and the BietschVioi n nil rise on the Vallais side 
of the watershed, while many oilier great Oberland peaki> are 
on that watershed itself, and so are shared between the Vallais 
and Berne; such are the Altels, the Balmhom, the Lauter- 
brunnen Breithom, the Jungfrau, the 'Monch, the two Fiescher- 
homer, even the Finsteraarhom itself (the monarch of the 
group), and the Oberaarhom. IVhat then is left that is strictly 
Bernese in the 'Bernese Oberland'? A good deal, for the 
Oberiand is a very extensive region. Completely Bernese 
are all the summits of the Bltimlisalp and Gspaltenhom group, 
as well as the Silberhom and the Eiger, tog^er with the 
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whole of the mighty Schieckhoni and Wetterhom ranges, so 
that an anxious inquirer may be soothed by finding that some 
well-known 'Bernese Oberland' peaks are really and truly 
entitled to the epithet ' Bernese/ The key to this apparent 
confusion is very simple, and is supplied by physical geography. 
All the wholly Vallaisan peaks stand on the S. side of the great 
watershed between the upper Rhone and the upper Aar valleys, 
while all the wholly Bernese summits rise to the N. of that water- 
shed, whrthcr forming detnrhcd firoiips, or (like the Silberhom 
anc! the I'^i.L'f r) being mere spurs or buttresses. 

Therefore, to sum up, the term ' Bernese Oberland ' is wrong 
historically and politically, but is in agreement with physical 
geography, which makes a unity of the entire range from the 
Lake of Geneva to that of Lucerne. The epithet ' Bernese * 
is due to the predominance of Berne in the Swiss Confederation, 
for its most dangerous rival in this aiatter, the Vallais, did not 
enter the Confederation till 18 15, while Berne (though the town 
did not, as we have seen in Chapter m, gain its wide dominions 
till much later) became a member as early as 1353. 

Keeping still to questions of physical geography, let us note 
that the Bernese Alps belong for the most part to the ba^n of 
the Rhine^ for the Aar, the typical river of the region and of 
Switzerland m general, 'collects,' before joining the Rhine, 
both the Sarine and the Reuss, so that its volume at the 
junction is said to exceed considerably that of the Rhine at 
this point in its course. On the other hand, all the streams 
flowing down the S. slope of our range go to swell the Rhone, 
and so ultimately reach the Meditemmoan 

Again, as is usually the case in the Alps, the valleys (though 
not the glaciers) on the S. slope of our range are short and 
steep, indeed mere mountain glens, save the beautiful but 
little vibited Lotschenthal. On the N. slope we have much 
longer and more fertile valleys. The mere names of Plan 
des lies and Les Plans de Frenieres, at one end, and of 
Engelberg (oddly situated politically since 1816 in the 
Obwalden half of Unterwalden, though physically withm ihe 
Nidwalden half), are sufficient proof of this statement. But if 
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any scofTer mocks, he has only to ihmk ul the upper bit of the 
Sarine valley (with Saanen, Gstciji;, and Laucnen), or of the 
Simmc valley (with Lenk. and Zwcisimmen), one long series 
of magnificeot pastures, or of the main Aar valley, with its 
tributaries of the Kander (Kanderst^ and Adelboden) and of 
the Liitschine (Grindelwald and Latiterbrunnen), besides the 
maiD stream itsdf (with Meiringen and Gadmen). 

Riveis and valleys naturally lead one's thoughts towards 
glacierSb Of these the Bernese Alps have enough and to 
spare, for does not Canton Berne rank third in Switzerland 
with III} square miles of glaciers? It is also helped con- 
siderably, as to our region, by Canton Vallais, which (including 
of course the main chain S. of the Rhone valley) claims no 
less than 375 square miles of ice (at present we need not 
consider the 138} square miles belonging to the Orisons), and 
the total snow area in Switzerland is about 709J square miles. 
Then, too, our region can boast of the three longest glaciers in 
the Alps, the Great Aletsch (16^ miles), the Unteraar and the 
Fiescher (each 10 miles), these being all wholly within the 
Vallais, the longest * Bernese * glaciers being the GauU (8J 
milcsX and the Lower Grindelwald (6| miles). 

Glaciers, valleys, and rivcri mean lakes, and what more 
typical Alpine lakes, each in its way, can one find th.in those 
of 1 hun, of Oeschinen, of iingsUcn, of Lauenen, of Marjcleii, 
of the Grimsel ? 

And if we turn to the 'human interest' of this portion of 
tiie Alps, no one can complain of want of variety and of 
movement The secular struggle between the town of Beme^ 
ever bent on extending its rule, with the Vallais, distracted by 
internal struggles, was largely waged on some of the higher 
passes of our r«^on, such as the Grimsel, the Lotscfaen, and 
the Sanetsch. On a smaller scales the Austin Canons of 
Interlaken slowly but surely drew the Liitschine valleys into 
their grasp, destined later to find that they had smoothed the 
way for the ambitious town of Berne. The Benedictines of 
Engelberg were more busied with spiritual work, but this had 
to be coupled with the necessity of trying, though fruitlessly, 
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to stem the advince of the men of Uri who seised the best 
pastures in their TaUey. In our region, too, though at its very 
extremity, are Pilatus, with its fiuned hike (now dried up), and 

its legend of the yearly rca[)pearance of Pontius Pilate^ who 
had drowned himself in it. In another order of matters, the 
Riitli, the meadow by the lake, on which the founders of Swiss 
independence met, is in the * Bernese Oberland,* though, 
happily, the site (Tell's Chapel) of the fond invention of Tell*s 
leap is on the other side of the lake. 

If we think of the exploration of the Alps rather than of 
political matters, we find at the two ends of our region two of 
the rare peaks that are known certainly to have been climbed in 
the eighteenth century — the Titlis in 1744, and the Dent de 
Mercies in 1788. A little later we have the remarkulile journeys 
through the glaciers of the range carried out in 1811-12 by the 
Meyer family, of Aarau, resulting in the opening up of many 
glacier passes, as well as the conquest of two out of the three 
highest summits, the Jungfrau (181 1) and the Finsteiaaihom 
(181 a). StiU hiter, we have the scienttfic observations on the 
Unteraar glader made by Hugi, by Desor, and by Agassis, a 
by-product of which was the conquest of several high pealcs, 
such as the Bwigsehneehoni in 1841, the Gross Lauteraarhom 
in 1842, the Hasle Junglrau and the Rosenhom peaks of the 
Wetterhom in 1844-5 highest, the Mittelhom, was captured 
by a Scotchman in 1845). In 1857 the first English ascent of 
the Finsteraarhorn played an important part in the preparations 
for the foundation of the Alpine Club, which actually came into 
existence the following winter. A few days previous to the ascent 
last named an Englishman had conquered the Klein Schreckhorn, 
while in the following years his compatriots gathered up most of 
the L^rtjiit Oberland peaks that had not yet felt the foot of man — - 
80 the Eiger (1^558), the Alelschhorn and the Bietschhorn (both 
in 1859), the Bliimlisalphorn and the Obcraarhorn (both in i860), 
the Gross Schreckhorn (1861), the Gruss Fiescherhorn (1862), 
the Bainihorn (1864), the Gross Nesthorn (1865), and the 
Gspaltenhorn (1869), besides forcing several difficult glacier 
passes, among which were the Eigerjoch (1859), the Jungfrau- 
X 
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joch and the Fiescherjoch (both in 1868X the Wetteriiidns and 

the Roththalsattel (both in 1864). 

The Bernese Alps have thus had considerable importance m 
the history of the Alps, and have brought about mightier 
changes and results than might have been expected in the rase 
of a range which stands aloof from the main watershed of the 
great chain. 

9. Lcpontine Alps. — It was practically convenient to consider 
the Bernese Alps (even though not on the great divide) inunedi- 
ately after the Pennines, for the two ranges face each other 
across the tipper Rhone valley. But we mutt now ntuni to die 
main watershed, and resume our tale with a notice of the moat 
westerly portion of the main Centtal Alpft — the Lepontine Alps* 
Now these Alps are held to extend horn the Simplon to the 
Spliigen Pass (6946 ft), keeping S. of the Furka Ptas (that 
separates them from the Bereese Alps) and of the Oberalp Pass 
(6719 ft., that distinguishes them from the range of the Todi). 
Now the vexy name of * Lepontines ' seems to exercise a cuiioas 
effect on the minds of many persons, as it appears to cany a 
flavour of mystery about it, and this is even more the case if one 
speaks of the ' Adula Alps,' the special appellation that is oftea 
given to the E. half of the chain. Yet this feeling of not being 
on speaking terms with the T.epontines has no real foundation, 
for it often happens that, without suspect iiL" it, these timorous 
travellers actually visit the lepontines, or gaze on them without 
being aware of it. Practically no wanderer through the Alps has 
never crossed over or burrowed beneath the St. Gotthard Pass 
(6936 ft), which cuts the range into two halves. As his train 
thunders down from -sXirolo to Bellinzona by that most amazing 
and daring of all railway lines, he may find a minute free to con- 
sult his Guide-book (let me hope that it is a Murray and not a 
Badeiery It will inform htm that the deep-cut valley down 
which he is being whirled is called the ' Val Leventina,' and that 
is but the modem form of the * Vallis Lepontina.' Hence he is 
really in the heart of the Lepontines, without realising it Again, 
if when he has ever studied the view towards the South, either 
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from the Bdalp or from the Eggishorot he cumot fail to have 
noticed the long moontain-chtun immediately in front of him» 
and that la the Lepontinea, though ponibly he may pay lesa 
attention to them than to the gtander Pennines, to see which, 
however, he must turn his eyes far to the right 

The Lepontines, therefore, are neither so inaccessible nor so 
rarely to be seen as is not infrequently imagined. Bnt the two 
halves of the chain offer curious contrasts, and hence are some- 
times considered as forming two sections of the Alps. In the W. 
half, one of the first things that strikes one is that the tendency 
so marked in the c3.sc of the Bernese Alps, that the el iis on- its 
S. slope should be short and steep, is re] roduced as regards the 
N. slope of the Lepontines. Tv twetn the Simplon and the St. 
Gotthard there is but a single glen of any extent on that slope, 
and that glen is the only one which is permanently inhabited. 
We allude to the valley of Binn, that upens jaisl behind Fiesch, 
and is so conspicuous from the Eggishorn. It is reached on 
that side through a fine, rocky gorge which in winter is so 
dangerous to traverse that a former priest of Binn ended bis 
letter with the melancholy signature, * Vicar of Binn, near the 
world' (^rop€ mumimm)* Hence, though the Binn people have 
always belonged to the Vallais, their relations with their Italian 
neighbours are veiy closer whether in the way of legitimate 
trading or of smuggling. Several easy passes loul over in that 
direction, particularly the Albmn (7907 ft.), that as far back as 
142$ was crossed by an army bent on the conquest of the Val 
d'Ossola. For this reason, Binn, since a comfortable little inn 
was opened there in 1883, is the natural headquarters of a 
traveller in these parts, and all the neighbouring peaks can be 
easily attained thence in the day. But if, ^vith this exception, 
the glens on the Swiss side of the western half of the Lepontines 
are slinrt and steep, the contrary is the case on the Italian slope. 
There we have a deeply-cut and very well-marked valley, that is 
watered by the Toce or Tosa, but assumes, after it has been 
joined (a little above Dumo d'Ossola) by the Doverin, liowing 
from the Siuiplon Pass, the better known ndinc ol the Val 
d Obsoia, the historical fortunes of which were set forth in 
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Chapter vii. above. Close to the head of this valley ate the 
magnificent Tosa Falls, with another good mountain inn, whence 
the vary easy glacier Gries Pass (8098 ft.) leads over to the 
head of the Vallafs* whUe the grassy pass of San Giacomo 
(7573 ^t ) affords access to the Val Bedretto, that joins the St 
Gotthard route and the Val Leventina at Airolo. Two mountain 
glens descend from the main range towards the Tosa, those of 
Val Cairasca and of Val Devero, both now hoastinc: of small 
mountain hotels, built on the highest pastures in either valley, 
those respectively of the Veglia and of the Devero Alps. The 
monarch of this half of the chain is the Monte Lcnicf 11,684 
ft.), lh;it rises just E. of the Simplon, and commands, as do 
most summits of the chain, most wonderful views of the Bernese 
Oberland peaks, while (unlike its neighbours) it can also boast 
of a glorious prospect over ihu great Lombard lakes. These are 
not seen from the Blindenhorn (11,103 ft.), or from the Basodino 
(10,749 ft.), the general panorama from the former summit far 
surpassing, in the writer's opinion, that to be oblaiDed from 
the latter, which most unjustly enjoys a wider reputation. 

Another characteristic of the western half of the Lepontines is 
the existence in the middle reach (specially known as the Val 
Formazza or the Pommat valley) of the upper Tosa valley of a 
most interesting Vallaisan colony, that preserves even to this 
day its German dialect It was established here before 1953, as 
in that year an o^oot of this colony, at Bosco^ was erected 
into a separate parish, so that the original settlers probably 
came from the Vallais (perhaps over the Gries Pass) in the early 
thirteenth century, or possibly even earlier. 

The mention of Bosco may serve as a transition to our notice 
of the eastern half of the Lepontinc^, for Bosco is a hamlet at 
the head of one of the glens that go to make up the Val Maggia, 
which, with its tributaries, and its neighbour, the Val Verzasca, 
now bears the name of the * Valleys of Locarno,' as they all con- 
verge towarils that town, that is built at the northernmost tip of 
the Lago Maggiore. The hills therein, as well as those that sur- 
rtiurul the I^akes of Lugano and of Como, are sometimes distin- 
iiui:)hcd by the special name of the * Lesser Lepontines.' Now 
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these valleys, unlike that of the Tosa, are politically Swiss (sin^ ^ 
1 5 1 2) as are their neighbours on the S. slope of the eastern half 
of the Lepontines, the Val Leventina (permanently since 1440) 
and the Val Blenio, inth BeUinzona (held since 1500)— all these 
valleys, with the Lngano region, forming since 1803 the Canton 
of Ticino or Tessin, or 'Italian Switzerkmd'— -and the Val 
Mesocco (woo in 1480), that was c(M included in the Rsetian 
Leagues, and so now forms part of the Canton of the Grisons. 
Thus, while most uf the S. slope of the western Lepontines is 
Italian, the whole of that slope in the case of the eastern Lepon- 
tines is Swiss. (Full details as to the exact causes of this curious 
extension of Switzerland on the S. slope of the Alps will be found 
in Chapters vi. and vn. above). 

There is one point, however, in which the two halves of our 
region resemble each other -the settlements of thirteenth 
century Gernian-spcaking colonies from the Vallais, both in the 
Val Formazza and around the sources of the Rhine, particularly 
those of the main or Hinter branch of that famous rivtT. This 
curious preference of the Vallaisans for the Lepontine Alps does 
not yet seem to have received its definitive explanation, tiiough 
the fact of the settlements is certain enough. 

The remarkable feature as to these colonies at the sources of 
the Rhine is that they now form islands in the midst of a 
Romonsch-speaking population, for this ancient historical 
tongue replaces in the eastern Lepontines the Vallaisan-German 
of the western hal( of course on the N. slope onIy» since on the 
S. slope in both halves Italian is the prevalent language. 

In the midst of the Lepontines is the celebmted St. Gotthard 
Pass and group, which, it is well known, is one of the main 
sources in the Alps whence great rivers flow down. Hence the 
Lepontines, ihough able to claim but few and unimportant 
tributaries of the Rhone, can claim the entire course of all three 
branches of the Rhine, above Reichenau (some six miles W. of 
Coire), as well as of the Tosa, and of the Ticino, besides the 
actual sources, though not much more, of the Reuss. This 
extraordinary wealth of water accounts for the odd fact (already 
pointed out in Chapter i.), that the lower peak (9923 ft.) of 
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the VVyttenwasserstock (a little W. of the St Gottbard Pan) 
(like the Pizzo L.unghino, near the Maloja) sends streams to 

three seas, in this case to the Mediterranean (through the 
Rhone), the Hndriatic (the Tosa and the Ticino join thePo) and 
the North Sea (tiiruuL;!i I lie Reuss and the Rhine). 

As will be seen from our list of Peaks and Passes printed in 
Appendix i., many of the highest summiis of the Lepontines 
are in their eastern half, though the loftiest, the Rheinwald- 
hom (11,149 ft-X must bow to the Monte Leone (11,684 ft.) 
in the we^lcrn hsii. These summits of the eastern hall were, 
with those of the Range of the Todi, just opposite, the scene 
of die long - continued explorations In the late dghteaitfa 
and earlf nineteenth oenturiett made bf the Benedictine monk 
of Disentisi Fadier Plaeidufl k Speacha (1751*1833), whom we 
commemotated, as one of the early pioneen of Alpine climbing^ 
in Chapter ix. above. Nor should we omit the notable htit 
that the Upper or Grey League (Ober or Gianer Bund) of the 
Raetian Confederatioo included practically the whole of the 
eastern half of the Leponkinet, as has been duly set forth in 
Chapter vii. The extension of this I-ra-uc over the S. slope of 
the Alpine chain was greatly £idlitated by the easy passes which 
lead over thither from the eastern half of the Lepontines, such as 
the Lukmanier (62S9 ft«)> ^ which has always been cast 
into the shade by its neighbours, the San Bernardino or Vogel- 
(^7^9 ft.)— the entire route over both these pnsses has the 
great advantage of being (at least since 1500) withm Swiss 
territory — as well as t\\e Splugen (6946 ft.), of which the S. 
slope was iss (as forming ofddaily part of the Valtelline) from 
1512 to 1797. 

10. The Eange of the Todi.— Just as the Bernese Alps and 
the western half of the Lepontine Alps rise opposite each other 
on either side of the upper Rhone valley, so do the eastern half 
of the Lepontines and the Range of the Todi, the Vorder Rhine 
valley serving as the limit between them. Our district thus 
extends ftom the Oberalp Pass, on the &, to the Klaiisen P»ss 
(6404 ft), on the N. It forms rather a loQg-^rawn-oot chain, 
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though not veiy wide, save a little to die N.W. of ttt higheit 

summit, where the ooniiderable snow-fields of the Hiifi and 
Clanden glaciers close respectively, the Madcranerthal in Uri, 
end at the W. end of the group, and the Sandthal in Glanu. 
The main ridge of the group is the boundaiy betneen the Orisons 
and Glarus, while the Tamina and Weisstannen glens, at the N.E. 
end of the district, are in the Canton of St. Gall. On a small 
scale, our range resembles the Bernese Alps, in being wholly 
Swiss, though divided among several Cantons, here four in 
number, there seven. Like the Bernese Oberland, our range 
forms one of the great outliers of the Aips, while iti> culminating 
summit, the Todi (11,887 ft.), is the most norilierly important 
peak in Switzerland. It thus looks naturally towards the north, 
on which slope all us principal glaciers (generally called 'Firn* 
or 'neve' on the Swiss Government map) flow down. The 
Todi is the highest snowy summit which is visible from Zurich, 
so that one seems to be getting here into a new part of Switier- 
iand. Very fitly, tfaemfore, does the river that passes through 
Zurich, the Limmat, take its sonroe in the snows of the Todi, 
though there it bears the name of Lmth. Notwithstanding these 
northern inclinations, our range was first explored from the 
Grisons side^ though these explomtions were practically the 
work of a single man, the Benedictine monk, Placid us k Spescha 
(1752-1833), who plays so conspicuous a part in the Alpine 
history of this group and of the eastern half of the Lepontines. 
Forty years later, Georg Hoffmann (1808-1858), of Basel, 
devoted himself to the peaks of the Madcranerthal. The first 
Ziirich man who undertook the exploration of this group was 
Johannes Hegetschwcilcr ( 1780 1839), who tried the Todi from 
the Glarus side as eaxly as 1820 and 1822. As is well known, 
it was first successfully climbed in 1824 by two Grisons chamois 
hunters sent out by Father Placidus, the ascent of the upper 
snows Ixing made on the Glarus side, though they had been 
reached by the Porta da Spescha from the Grisons. In 1837 
the most prominent point of the Todi on the N. side, the darner 
Todi (11,815 nearly aUaiiied by some Glarus peasants, 

though the actually highest point was not touched till it was 
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▼isitevi in 1853 by Herren G. Studer (of Berne), J. J. Siegfried and 
M. Ulrich (both of Zurich). Oddly enough, the culminating 
point of the Todi liiai lic^ back, when looked at from the N.E., 
was not climbed direct by the (ilarus side tiU 1861. Soon after, 
the district became the scene in 1863 of the first activities in the 
way of dimbing of the infant Swiss Alpine Club^ the *Sectioci 
Tiidi ' being one of the most eneigetic among the earliest sections 
of the club. Nowaxlays the Todi range is the &vourite resort 
(especially on Satordays and Sundays) of young Ziirich dimbers, 
▼ery few expeditions being made from the Grisons side. To 
English mountaineers the best-known bit of the region is the 
Maderanerthal, where a comfortable Alpine inn, built at a con- 
siderable height, serves as a good starting-point. This beautiful 
glen is inhabited in summer only, apart from the snuUl hamlets 
of Bristen and of Golzeren, both near its entrance. Its name is 
said to be derived from a sixteenth century Italian miner, one 
Madrano, who worked iron mines in the hollow between the 
Grosse and the Kleine Windgalle. This nearly uninhabited 
glen is balanced by another, the Calfoisen valley, at the N.E. 
extremity of the range, now visited only in summer (but a 
single house is permanently inhabited) for the sake of its 
pastures, particularly those of Sardona at its head : it was 
occupied in the first: lialf of the fourteenth century i y another 
of those enterprising German-speaking colonies from ihe Vallais. 
The Calfeisen colonists are first mentioned in 1346, but the date 
of their immigration is not known, even ^^proximately. This 
colony still flourished as late as 1518, but was then no doubt 
graduaUy absorbed by their Romonsch neighbours^ though 
various Teutonic pbce-names still survive as prooft of its former 
existence. It is certainly oddto find an Italian miner at one end 
of our range and a set of German-speakiog Vallaisans at the other. 
The Calfeiien valley belonged to the powerful and wealthy 
Benedictine monastery of Pfafers (720-1838), for our glen is 
simply the uppermost bit of the Tamina valley, which lower 
down forms the famous Gorge of P&fers. Another fine gorge 
in the region is the amazing Limmerntobel, cut deep at the 
foot of the precipices of the Selbsanft, and joining (close to the 
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Pantenbriicke^ above the Baths of Stachdbeig) the fine, though 
less auipriaangi deft m which the linth flows. Mention must 
be made of the great landslip of 188 1 above Elm, on the N. side 
of the range, when a portion of the slate quarries gave way, and 
killed one hundred and fifteen persons, besides inflicting great 
material damage. Not far from these quarries^ and conspicuous 
from Elm, is the singular hole pierced by nature right through 
the main range, and called 'Martinsloch.' This most curious 
natural phenomenon is easily reached. It is 72 ft. high on the 
Glarus side, and ft. on the Orisons side, with a breadth of 
46 ft., and the sun shines through it on several days in the 
year. But, in the writer's opinion, the pearl of the range is the 
hamlet of Bngels, nestling on its splendid shelf of pasture, and 
raised high above the bed of the Vorder Rhine and Ilan/., while 
surrounded by glorious forests, backed by the fantastic crags 
of the Kavestrau rock needles, and commanding an almost 
unliiiiiLcd panorama towards the peaks lliat rise round the 
soiuces of the main branch of the Rhine. 

1 1, tht Alyt ef V^M-Baft SwitMrlaiid.— As a general rale, 
it is best, when describing the principal groups of the Alps, 
and without attempting to make any very minute divisions, to 
include the foot-hills in the loftier mountain mass of which 
they form the outliers. But in two cases at least it seems 
desimble to make an exception to this rule^ and to set up 
separate sections for the description of these relatively low 
mountain ridges — viz. the cases of the Alps of North-East 
Switzerland, and of those of Bavaria, the Vorarlberg, and 
Salzburg (see Group 15 below). Our reason is that in both 
cases, amid many minor summits and smiling j>astoral valleys, 
there rise summits which still bear perpetual snow, and which 
form islets, as it were, that have no direct connection with 
loftier snow-bearing ranges. 

As regards the Alps of North-East Switzerland the best limit 
seems to be that formed by the Klausen Pass (6404 ft.), which 
leads from xVlidorf to Glarus, placing all the mountains N. of 
that limit in our group, while those to its S. have been noticed 
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above under the head of the * Range of the TodL' In our 
group we may distinguish perhaps tour minor groups. Two of 
these inuy be dismissed bfic:i) , as they lack perpciu^ snow. 
One is formed by the two sharp rocky coaes of the Mythtm 
(6240 ft.), that are so conspicuous from the Lake of Lucerne, 
toweriog grandly above Sdraryi^ and its port of Bnumen. If m 
path had not been blaated out of the rode to the Biunmik of the 
higher of the two^ the aaoent would be diffictdl^ and it would 
have been imposrible either (as is the case) to boild a Hide iut 
up thcie^ or for its tenant to have spent some thirty sunimen in 
it The odier mtoor groap is that of the Kmiunkn (7576 (t^ 
or *Seven Electors' (that is, to the crown of the Ho^ Roman 
Empire), which rise like Mtinds in fine precipices to the N. of 
the Lake of Walenstadt, and form the boundary ridge between that 
lake and the tipper Thur valley, or the ' Toggenbotg. ' This ridge 
sinks on the W. to the Speer (641 1 ft.), while on the E. it rises 
a little to the slightly higher summits of the Fauifirst (7825 ft) 
and the Alvier (7695 ft.), which crown the spur separatirr.: the 
Scez glen from the main Rhine valley. Of these sev; n s.;nimas 
of the Kurfiirsten the two highest jx>mts, the HintLrruck and 
the Kascrnruck, are the most singular, beranse, though very 
steep on the S. side (in mist it is nearly impossible to find the 
way without minute local knowledge), on the N.E. slope, 
towards the Tc^gcnlnirir, they form gently inclined pa^tiires of 
the easiest kind. Thus once upon a iimc the wrucr, iiaving 
groped in a mist for many hours at the S. foot of this range, 
Sttoceeded at last in gaining its crest, and was then mncii startled 
by meeting cows tranquilly wandering about, instead of the fresh 
precipices which he had eipected to enooanter. 

More interesting to mountaineers aie the two other minor 
groups, those of GiSrmsdk (9580 ft.) and of the Siintis. Bodi 
r^oioe not merely in fiairly extensive snow-fields (no true gbmis)^ 
but in remarkably imposing rock piecipices, whidi at first 
sight promise a hard scramble, though tbey are easily turned. 
The grand spur of the Vorder Gliimisch (7648 ft), that over- 
shadows the little town of Glarus, hides the loftier summits of 
the chain, which lie some way back. Still farther to the S.W. 
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h a most deiolate tract of ooontry, compoflod krgely of rivdi 
limestone plateam^ pierced with many loathsome holes ready to 
eogulf nnwaiy tiavellen, and culminating in the Boser Faulen 
(9300 ft), and the Silbeistock or Ortstock (8834 This 
banen r^ion, that stietches towards the head of the Muota 
valley, has a most repulsive appearance from aiar off, and would 
probably not improve on nearer acquaintance. Glamisch itself 
is easily reached by way of the surprisingly laige snow-field 
that fills the hollow enclosed by its two higher summits. The 
panorama should be very fine, but the writer has always had 
hard luck on this peak, once reaching it in mist, then seeing 
nothing and hearing only the railway whistle at Glarus far below, 
nnd on several other occasions being preventerl from even reach- 
ing the Cluh hut, since, as soon as be approached the region, bad 
weather set in. 

The SiifUis (8216 ft.), rightly called the Hohe Santis, though 
lower than Glarnisch, is a far mure extraordinary range. Though 
crowned by a meteorological Observatory and a fair niouiUain 
Hoiel, neither can be reached save after mounting one of two 
by no means tiny snow-fields and a rock staircase. That is the 
easy route up, but there are others which are more painful If, 
as did the writer in 1905, one drives firom the Toggenburg to 
Appensdl over the rolling downs to the H.W. of the Santis» that 
raoge stands up most grandly, with its gaunt pale limestone 
precij^ces relieved against the blue sky, and one can hanUy 
believe this imposing chain is really 600 ft lower than the weU- 
known Faulhora, behind Grindelwald. The miexpected grandemr 
of the Santts is in part due to its remarkably isoUUed position, 
just on the rim of the higher Alps. The writer once enjoyed 
an amazing sunset from its summit, the clouds being blood-red, 
and that colour being reflected on the earth, as far as the flame- 
tinted Lake of Constance, across the hills that gradually sink in 
height somewhat like the waves of a great green sea. As on the 
Besimauda, in the Maritime Alps, years before, he realised how 
the Alps breakdown into the plains, the waves becoming smaller 
and smaller as they gain more tranquil regions. Another char- 
acteristic of the Santis range is the number of Aipme lakes. 
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hidden away in the dee|) narrow glens thai st*am its N.E. flank. 
The waters of these tarns make all the greater effect by the con- 
trast they afford to the pale grey cliffs and stony slopes that hetn 
them in. In thinking of the Santis one must mention by the 
way that (juaint little seventeenth century chapel oi Wildkirchli 
(the 'wild chapel'), hidden away in its shadowy cave, ihdl has 
been hollowed out by Nature in the cliffs of the N.E. extremity 
of the Santis range. Always striking and picturesque, even when 
viewed from below, it gains much local colour on the first Sunday 
in July, when the Feut of the Guardian Angels (the chapel is 
dedicated to St Michael) is locally kept, and the whole mountain- 
aide resounds with the cries of the Appenzellers, who, when 
joddlingi baik like dog?. One feds that Appensell and the 
Santis still keep those traits which distinguish this region so 
deUghtfiiUy from tourist-overrun districts away to the S.W. 
The writer has visited Appensell several times, and came away 
on each occasion with a sentiment of deeper thankfulness that 
primitive simplicity still reigns in the land that, above all, is the 
centre of primitive democracy, and whose dtisens attend the 
great annual Landsgemeinde or Assembly with sword girded on 
thigh, like their forefathers. The local costumes, too, are still 
kept up, even to some extent on week-days, though the canary- 
coloured shorts and the scarlet waistcoats of the herdsmen are 
not a patch on the marveh of the festival nttire of the women, 
on such a great occasion as the strikmg procession on the Feast 
of the Assumpiiun (August 15) through the streets oi the little 
town-viliage of Appenzell. 

12. Bernina Alps. — Wc must now return to the Spliigen Pass, 
which we left in Section 9, and study the Alpine chain that 
stretdies thence to the Reschen Scbetdeck Pass which marks the 
end of the Central Alps. Here two topographical difficulties 
confront us at once, and we have to make a choice between 
them. The range running eastwards from the Spliigen forms pert 
of the Albula groop^ but when it attains a point near the Maloja 
Ftas (5955 ft.), the main watershed bends S.B. and continues 
along the crest of die Bemina Alps. In this way the greater 
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portion of the Albula group is not on the main divide, while it 
is continued by the Stlvretta group, so that it is practically most 
convenient to connder diese two mountain masses after the 
Bernina Alps. On the other hand, the W. wing of the Bernina Alps 
(we mean the range S.W. of the Muretto Pass) is a mere spur, for 
the great watershed does not touch the Bernina Alps till a little 
to the E. of the Muretto Pass. Thus whichever alternative we 
select, it is inevitable that a portion of our range will not be on 
the main watershed of the Alps. In this perplexity let us give 
the preference to the Bernina Alps, which are much loftier than 
the Albula group, and of which a much more extensive section 
is really on the Alpine watershed. 

A glance at the map shows that when the main range resumes 
its E. direction, after a short S. diversion from the Spliigen, it is 
faced for a lon^ distance by another, which runs parallel to it, 
the general direction being N.E. Between them lie two great 
mountain valleys or trenches which at some distant period 
probably formed but one — the Val Bregaglia (watered by the 
Maira) and the Engadine, or upper (Swiss) portion of the valley 
of the Inn. The more northerly of these two ranges is that of 
the Albula, continued by that of the Silvreita, while ihe more 
southerly forms the Bernina Alps, to the S. of which is another 
great valley, the ValtelUne, also roughly parallel to those just 
mentioned. 

Now in our sense the Bernina Alps stretch from near the head 
of the Lake of Como right away to the Reschen Scheideck 
(4909 ft.) and the Stelvio Passes (9055 ft.). Like the Bernese 
Oberland, they form a central mass, flanked by two wings, the 
Muretto (8389 ft.) and the Bernina Passes (7645 ft.) forming the 
limits that mark off the central mass from its outliers. This 
central mass is the Bernina group /or exallence^ its name being 
taken from the pass, and not mis? tftrsdza is sometimes imagined. 
It is the lofty snowy range so well known, at least by sight, to all 
visitors to the Upper Engadine, though its peaks are not as much 
visited as is usual in the case of a great mountain group. On 
the N. slope two great glaciers flow down majestically, the more 
westerly, that of Koseg (swollen by its neighbour, the Tschierva) 
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ending in the Roseg glen that terminates close to Pontresina. 
The more easterly glen is all but entirely occupied by the 
Morteratsch glacier, and ends some way above Pontresina. Now 
very nearly at the head of these two great glaciers, yet a little on 
the Swiss side of ihe watershed, rises Piz Bernina (13,304 ft.), 
the monarch of the group, and the loftiest summit in the Alps 
E. of a line drawn from ihc Siini lon Pass up the upper Rhone 
valley and then over the Grirasel Pass — in short, E, ot the 
Penninea, on the main watershed, and of the central mass 
the Beniflie Alps, 00 the moie northerly line. Hence Pis 
BemuiA ie lemadcahle, as it surpasses not merdy every peak in 
the Eastern Alps» but also all those in the Central Alps, save 
in the case of the Bernese Oberland. But it is not very much 
higher than its immediate nei^bovs* so that it does not make 
so deq>an impeession on the mind of Uie spectator as might be 
expected firom its really great heiglit. The peak^ however, has 
another, though less permanent, claim to notice. Its first ascent 
was made as far back as 1S50 by Heir J. Coaz (b. 1822), who 
climbed, in the course of his jooroeys as one of the Federal map 
surveyors, many other peaks in and around the Engadine, one 
as early as 1845. He still survives, hale and hearty, the Nestor 
of living climbers, though noarly fifty-eight years have elapsed 
since he corKjuered Piz Bernina. 

To the S. of the main mass is a considerable mountain district, 
closed at its head by several great glaciers, those of Scerscen, of 
Fellaria, and of Verona, the waters flowing from which descend 
through various gl(;ns that unite to form the Val Malcnco, down 
which runs the track irum the Muretto Pass t(j Sondrio, the capital 
of the fertile Valtelline. This region between the iierniiiu main 
range and the Valtelline is wholly Italian, but is more rarely 
visited and explored than perhaps any district in the High Alps, 
save perhaps that ivfaich extends &E. of the Tour du Grand St 
Pierre in the Eastern Giaians. 

To the S.W. of the Muretto Pan the JV* sRM^of the Bemma 
Alps is about equally divided now between Switserland and Italy, 
though, when the Valtelline was held by the Grisons from 151s 
to i797i it wn, in a sensCi wholly Swiss. Hence it bears the 
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doable name of the * Bregn^ia district,' and of the ' Motifitaiiit 
of Val Masino/ the chief ^eo on iti S. slope. It is composed 
of a fine series of granitic peaks, divided (rom each other by two 
steep and narrow glaciers (those of Bondasca and Albigna)^ and 
amttch longer though much more lerel field of ice, known as the 
Fomo glacier, the stream from which descends direct to the 
Maloja Pass. Several easy smugglers' passes cross this range, 
while others have been forred of rprent years, but the explora- 
tion of the higher sunnnits of the group did not lici^in till 
as late as 1862, and has to a great extent been the work of 
perhaps only half-a-dozen climbers. The loftiest summit on 
the divide of the W. wing (though not, be it remembered, the 
main divide of the Alps) is the Cima di Castello (11,155 
though much better known are the twin summits of the Fix 
Cengalo (11,070 fi.) and of the Piz Badilc (10,863 which 
make such a grand show when seen from above St. Moritz across 
the broad opening of the Maloja. The culminating point of the 
entire region is, however, the Monte delta Dii^jrazia (12,067 
iHiich rises as a great spur on the Italian side^ and therefore is 
comparatively unknown, although in itself a magnificent peak. 
AU the four summits named were first conquered by English 
dimbers between i86a and 1867* 

Let ns now turn our attention to the E. mngcf the Bemina 
Alps, that namely extending N.E. of the Bemina Pass, till it 
touches the Tyrol at the Rescben Scheideck and the Stelvio 
Passes. It is a wild and strange, though very interesting region, 
esp^ially from the historical point of view. It is made up in 
part of the valley of Livigno, which sends its waters to the Lower 
Engadine. Situated on the N. slope of the main watershed of the 
Alps, the fate of this valley has always been linked with that of 
the county of Bormio, of which the other half, W. of Bormio 
itself, consists of the glens which give rise to the infant Adda. 
Now, as the county of Bormio has for ages formed part of the 
Valtelline, it follows that T^ivigno has had the same historical 
destiny as that great valley, so that while it was R i tinn from 
151 2 to 1797, it became in 1859 part of Italy. Thus, with 
cerUuu districts in the Maritime Alps and the Val di Lei (simply 
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a pasture valley), it is the only fragment of present day Italy 
which lies N. of the Alpine watershed. To redress the balance, 
as it were, another glen included in our region, that of Miinster, 
is, at any rate in its upper reach, politically Swiss since 1762, 
although it is on the S. blo{>c of the main chain. Thus we have 
the curious anunialy (noticed in Chapters vi. and vii. above) 
that Italian-speaking Livigno is politically Italian, though the 
Spol joins the Inn, while Ladin-speaking Miinster is Swiss, 
though the Ram is an affluent of the Adige. 

The best-known summit in the E. wing is undoubtedly the 
Piz Languard (10,716 ft.), the well-known belvedere of Pontre- 
sina. It rises at the extreme S.W. extremity of our district, but 
is surpassed in point of height by a number of other peaks, which 
stand &r away to the E. and S.E., and form, as it were^ small, 
semi-detached groups ; such are the Cima di Piazzi (11,285 ft.), 
the Cima Viola (i 1,103 ^ X and the Cima di Saoseo (10,752 (L), 
all situated a little to the S.W. of Bormio. More to the N. are 
the Corno di Campo (10,844 ft.), Piz Quatervals (10,348 ft.), 
and Piz Murtarol (10,424 ft.), while beyond the Ofen Pass (7071 
ft.) are Piz Plavna da daint (10,414 ft.), Piz Tavrii (10,394 ft.), 
Piz Pisoc (10,427 ft.), Pi'/ l isrhanna (10,204 tt.), and Piz 
Sesvenna (10,568 ft.): near the Stclvio are Piz Umbrail (9955 
ft.), close to the historical pass (8242 ft.) of that name, the 
secular rival of the Stelvio (9055 ft.)- they arc traNcrsed by two 
of the three highest carriage roads in the Alps (they are separated, 
in this point, by the Col du Galibier, 87 21 ft., in the Dauphine 
Alps) — and the Dreisprachcnspitze (9328 ft.), the knoll, where 
meet the limits of the German, Italian, and Ladin tongues, as 
well as the actual political frontiers of Switzerland, Italy, and 
Austria. Indeed the E. wing of the Bemina Alps offers a series 
of fascinating puzzles to those who delight in uniavelling com- 
plicated problems, for its physical, political, and linguistic 
characteristics overlap in a bewildering fi»hion. It requites 
detailed local knowledge indeed to be able to trace (see Chap- 
ter Yii. above) the exact line of the main watershed of the Alps 
between the Bemina and Reschen Scheideck Passes, while other 
entanglements will be met with on the way* Perhaps this is 
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one reason why our region is little visited save in the case of the 
peaks that overhang the Engadine (Upper or Lower), though it 
boasts of many attractions, picturesque and historkal, even 
though they may not be absolutely of the first rank. 

T .^. Albula Group.— Under this name (taken from that of its now 
best-known pass, beneath which the railway tunnel connecting 
the Engadine for the first time with the outer world by a quick 
and easy route was opened in 1903) a lengthy range stretches 
{vom the Spliigen to the Maloja, and theFUiela Passes (7838 ft.), 
tiuit mark it ofi respectively from the Bernina Alps, and from 
the Silvretta group. As noted in the preceding section, it 
forms the mam wtteithed of the Alps till near the Bftaloja, but 
then becomes merely a lateral range that limits the Engadine 
00 the N.W. 

Three deep-suik valleys, divided from eacb other by fonr 
mountain ridges, make up our region — ^the valleys being those 
of Avers and Oberhalbstein, — ^both leading horn the Hinter 
Rhine valley to the Upper Bngadinei the former by the For- 
oelltna Pass (S770 ft.) combined with tiie Forcella di Lnnghino 
(8645 ft), and the bitter by the Julier Pass (7504 ft.)— and the 
Albula glen (a tributary of the Rhine), through which a carriage 
road over, and a tunnel beneath, the Albula Pass (7595 fk.) give 
access to Ponte in the Upper Engadine. 

As a valley must by the nature of things be enclosed by two 
ridges, the first and second of our four ridges surround that of 
Avers. Of that singular glen we spoke in Chapter vi., for it 
presents most remarkable political, linguistic, and historical 
peculiarities, though its population only amounts to three 
hundred and sixty-six souls. To us here it is most interesting, 
because al it.s head is the hamlet of Tuf, which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being ihc loftiest perinaaciilly inhabited village in the 
Alps, OS its twenty-four inhabitants live at a height of no less than 
6998 ft. Just at the point where a gorge separates the two 
halves of the Avers glen, a torrent rushes in from the Val di Lei, 
a pasture valley descending from the most westerly of our four 
ridges, so that this glen (politically Italian, thoi^h situated on 
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the N. slop*" of the Alps) sends its waters to the Rhine ; the facts 
that its lower reach forms a savage gorge, while an easy pass 
connects it with Chiavenna, probably account for its curious 
political position, lliough, hkc Livigno (mentioned in the last 
section), it was R^etian from 151 2 to 1797, and only became 
Italian in 1859. It is an even longer glen than its neighbours 
of Madris and Biegalga, so that, while the passes from the head 
of each over to the Val Br^aglia are quite easy, the ascent on 
the N. slope is much more giadual than the short though steep 
descent on the S. slope. In our most westerly lidge the chief 
summits are the Surettahom (9945 ft.), just E. of the Splugen, 
the Piz Timun or d'Emet (10,502 ft.)^ the Pizzo Gallegione 
(lo^aoi ft^a little W. of whidi the ridge bends from a souti^erly 
to an easterly direction, and the Pizzo della Duana (10,279 
to the N.£. of which the second of our four ridges unites with the 
roost westerly. In that second ridge the chief stunmits are the 
Pis Platta (11,109 ft-) s^^d the Averser Weissberg (9987 ft.) — 
two superb belvederes, accessible with ease in a short time from 
Cresta (6395 ft.), the chief village of the Avers glen — ^while 
more to the N.E. arc the twin black peaks of Piz Forbisch 
(io/»89 ft.) and Piz d'Arblat«jrh (10,512 ft.). 

Not very far east of this point of junction and of the tracks 
over the ancient historical pass of the Septimer (7582 ft.) rises 
the Pizzo Lunghino (91 21 ft.), a summit of great topographical 
importance, first because here the main watershed of the Alps 
splu6 off to the S.E. over the Maloja to tJie Bernina Alps (so 
that henceforth the Albula group is of merely secondary im- 
portance), and next, because from it (as from the Wyttenwasser- 
stock in the Lepontines) streams descend towards three seas, in 
this case to the Hadriatic (the Maira joins the Po), the North 
Sea (the stream from the Septimer Pass fidls into the Rhine), and 
the Black Sea (which is fed by the Inn through the Danube). 

Our third ridge divides the Obeifaalbstein glen (or the Julier 
route) from the Albula glen, and is hx loftier than its two 
mote westerly neighbours. First we have the very considerable 
snow-covered Err group, though its culminating point is now 
called the Pis del las Calderas (11,132 ft),thatof Pi^d'Err being 
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but the second in height (i 1*093 ft-)* Moie interesting, how- 
ever, are three summits that rise to the N. of the Err group, the 
Piz d'Aela (io»959 ft.), the TinsenhoiD (10,430 ft), and the Piz 
Michel (10,378 ft,). The two last named show from the health- 
resort of Davos as boldly as the Pis Cengalo and the Piz 
Badile do from above St. Montz across the wide opening of 
the Maloja, while all three are true Dolomites, though not in 
the South Tyrol. A«; is well kno'.vr, magnesian Ifmestone is 
found sporadically in the Alps, outsicU the South Tyrol. We 
have noted several peaks of this nature ui the low ranges S.VV. 
of Grenoble, in the Dauphine Alps, while there is the striking, 
though isolated, Pizzo Columbe (8363 ft.) in the eastern Lepon- 
tincs, between the St. Gotthard and the Lukmanier Passes, as 
well as ihe quaint group of the Splugen Dolomites (just N. of the 
village of that name, and also in the eastern Lepontines), which 
attains a height of 999 1 ft. m the Alperschellihom. But the Piz 
d'Ada and its two neighbours seem to be the most important 
and loftiest group of this geological character outside the South 
Tyrol. Th^ are often specially named the ' Beigun Dolomites ' 
from the village at their N.B. foot, and now on the Albula 
lailway. 

Our fourth * ridge' is rather a range, or, strictly speaking, two 
ranges, separated by the Scaletta Pass (8593 ft.), by which Davos 
and the Upper £ngadine most easily communicate^ for the Fliiela 
Pass (7838 ft.), though traversed by a carriage road, leads from 
Davos to the Lower Engadine, as it reaches the Inn valley 
below the Punt' Ota, the ancient limit between the two divi- 
sions. Each of onr two ranges serves as the centre from v/hich 
radiate a number of glens of some length, inainly on the 
Davos or N. slope, though the Sulsanna glen, on the ICnL^aclme 
slope, is scarcely, if at all, inferior to them in this respect. 
Each group culminates in twin summits of nearly equal height, 
the more westerly being Piz Kesch (11,228 ft.), the loUicst 
sutimiii in the entire Albula group, and the more easterly Piz 
Vadret (10,584 ft.). In both cases the actual highest peaic 
was first conquered by an English party, in 1864 and 1867 
lespectiTely. 
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As wilt ht seen, the Albula group is much inferior in height 
to the central mass of the Bemina Alps, while Piz Kesch is 
even surpassed by the Cima di Piazzi (11,283 ft.), the monarch 
of the £. wing; the Cima di Castello (111I55 ft.), the highest 
point on the main ridge of the W. wing, is slightly inferior 
to Piz Kesch, though the true culminating summit of the W. 
wing, the Monte della Disgrazia (T2,ofyj ft.), i-^ indeed con- 
siderably loftier. The peaks of the Albula group are thus 
rather dwarfed by their mightier neighbours across the upper 
Inn valley. But, as pcnerally hapi)ens, the finest panoramas 
are obtained from seconcjary ranges, so that the Albula group 
stands very high in this respect. The writer can speak en- 
thusiastically of the views froni i'lz I'laiiu, ihc Averser Weissbcrg, 
and Piz dellas Calderas. That from Pir Vadret was rather dis- 
appointing, as it stands at a wrong angle for the proper 
appreciation of the central Berntna Alps, while to the N. W. the 
snowless sumniits around Davos present a monotonous aspect 
in keeping with the melancholy associations of that sad spot 
Bnvions mists hid everything when the writer visited Pis Kesch. 
In short, the Albala group, like the Lepontines, offers many 
superb belvederes, though from a mountaineer's point of view 
they are inferior (saving Piz d*Aela with its two comrades, 
and the three are all strangers, so to speak, in the region) to 
most of the Bemina Alps. 

14. Silvretta and Eh^ltikon Oronp.- This <7rfni|\ too, h a 
lengthy ridge, with the usual pnir of spurs or outliers. From 
the Fliiela Pass its watershed runs N.E., forming the Silvretta 
(a name spelt ' Selvreta' in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) group (the reader may or may not adopt at his choice 
the explanation of this term as referring to ' forests ' or to * silver 
snows') that rises in its four chief peaks, Piz TJnard (iT,2or ft.), 
the Verstanklahorn (10,831 ft.), Gross Piz Buin (10,880 ft.), 
and the Fluchthom (11,165 before it sinks to the com- 
paratively low ridge enclosing the Swiss side glen of Samnaun. 
Beyond that glen the Vesulspttse (10,145 ^d the Hexenkopf 
(^68 ft.) are the highest peaks* as the range gradually falls to- 
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wards the Rescheo Scheideck Pass (4902 fu), its N.E. liimt 
as well as that of the Ceotul Alps. The Silnetta range thus 
roas between the Swiss Lower EngiuSine on the and the 
Swiss Piatdgau or Landquart valley on the W., while on the 
N. It is limited by the Tyiolese valley of Paznaun, and by the 
Vorarlbeig valley (also Austrian) of Montafoo. It is piactk&lly 
convenient to annex to our range the mainly Tyrolese 
district of Ferwall, that lies N. of the Paznaun TaUey, and S. of 
the Arlberg Pass (5912 ft), its loftiest points being the twin 
summits of the Kuchenspitze (10,401 ft) and the Kiichelspitze 
(10^31$ ft.)* though its finest peak is the Patteriol (10,037 
while its principal belvedere is the Hoher Riffler (10,368 ft.). 
The frontiers of Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Vorarlberg 
meet at the summit called for that renson the Dreilanderspitz 
(10,539 ft ). But this politically important suiimiit stands a 
little to the N.E. of the true orographical centre of the region, 
the Signalhorn (10,539 X which rises a little to the N.W. of 
the mountains named Gross Piz Buin (10,880 ft.) and Klein Piz 
Bum (10,696 ft.). Hence the Silvretta range either bends N.W. 
or, if it is preferred to say so, tiirows out a great spur in that 
direction. On it rise the Silvrettaborn (10,657 ft) and the 
sock needles of the Gross Litzner (10,207 ft) and of the Gross 
Seehom (10,247 ft*)* before it sinks to the welknarked de- 
piession of the Schlappinerjoch (7218 ft.). This pass narks 
the limit between the Silvretta group and its continuation in 
the same N.W. direction, the lUmtikon range (*moas Rsetioo'), 
that rises in the Madriahom (9285 ftX the Sulzfluh (9359 fi,% 
the Drasenfluh (998a It), and the Scesaplana (9741 ft), before 
ending In the FaUmis (84x9 ft.), that towers over Ra^atz and 
Saxgans. From the Signalhorn the N.W. bit of the Silvretta 
range and the whole of that of the Rhatikon runs between the 
Swiss Pnittigau valley, on the S.W., and the Vorarlberg (that is, 
Austrian) glens of Montafon and the Wallgau, on the N.E. 

It will thus be seen that the whole of our group smacks of the 
Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, thus preparing us for the entirely 
Austrian character of the Eastern Alps. It is in part now 
politically Swis^ so far as regards iu S. slope. But that slope 
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was once aiao Auatrian, if not wholly Tyrolese, for the daimt of 
the Habsburgen OTer the Priittigau were not bought up by the 
Rxtian Leagues till 1649-1652, while the Lower Engadine was 
Tyrolese till 1652. As we pointed out in Chapter vxi., the Tyrol 
itself came to the Habsbuigers in 1363, while of the region teter 
called by the general name of the * Vorarlbeig' (that is, ' before 
the Arlberg Pass,' when looked at from the point of view of 
any one crossing the pass to Innsbruck), the town of Feldkirch 
was bought by the Habsburgers in 1375, as m 1394 was that 
of Biudenz, with the valley of Montafon. The long and close 
connection between the Lower Bngadine and the Tyrolese glen 
of Faznaun is illustrated by the curious fact (pointed out in 
Chapter ix.) that till 1383 Galtiir, the highest hamlet in the 
Paznaun valley, was included in the parish of Ardez (which 
still owns the Gross Fermunt pastures at the head of the 
Vorarlberg glen of Montafon) in the Lower Engadine, being 
then allowed to have a priest of its own to serve the church 
built in 1359 owing to the difficulties of communication in 
winter over the Futschol Pass (9098 ft.). Even to this day the 
Fenga or Fimber pastures, on the Tyrolese side of the Fimber 
Pass (i>57o ft.), belong to the Swiss villages of Remiis and Sent, 
in the Lower Kngadine, so that, oddly, the Heidelberg Club 
htit, the property of the German and Austrian Alpine Club, is 
actually situated on politically Swiss, though topographicaliy 
Tyrolese, that is, Austrian, territory. 

The Rh.itikon chain generally falls in fine precipices on the 
Swiss sidr, liui the N. slope offers ea.sy access to the crest — in 
fact, many uf its highest summits arc of what has been called the 
' wnniig desk ' shape. Hence they were early visited. In 1742 
Nichulai Sererharcl, ihe pastor of Seewis, gives us an account of 
his ascent (not the first) of the Scesaplana, tliuugh he did not 
climb it straight from the Swiss side, gaining the glacier on the 
Other slope, by which the now usual way from the Liinersee lake 
and its ' Club hut' (really a nioe little mountain inn) was joined. 
The ' Club hut ' is named the ' Douglass [sit] Club hut ' in memoiy 
of a young Scotchman (John Sholto Douglas) who owned a large 
fiuitoiynear Bludens, and died in 1875, at the age of only thiity- 
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six, by a sad accident on a hunting expeditioT^. He had done 
some good exploration among the hills a.ruund Uludcnz, his 
fincsL climb having probably been the ascent of the boldest 
summit of the Rhatikon, the Zimbaspitze (8678 ft.) in 1863, 
which he was the first traveller to visit, though it had previously 
been attained more than once by peasants of the region. The 
monarch of the entire group, Piz liiiard (11,201 ft.), was 
certainly scaled in 1835 by Professor Oswald Heer, of sdentific 
fitme. Bat old Ulrich Campell, the sixteenth century historian 
of Rstia, has a wonderful tale of one Conrad (whence the peak 
was called 'Piz Chunard' or 'Conrad*) who, at some date 
before 1573, succeeded in vanquishing this tezrible mountain, 
and planted a golden cross on its topmost point Many 
attempts were made later to reach and cany off this cross, bat 
all were fruitless. This ^gendary Conrad and his peak 
reminds us of BonifiMsio Rotario and the Rochemelon, near the 
Mont Cenis, and especially of the eleventh century attempts to 
carry away the treasure, deposited 00 its summit by the 
mysterious King Romulus, whose name was applied to the peak as 
late as 1456, and is perhaps to be detected in the present title 
of the mountain. The Fluchthom, the second peak of our 
group, was first climbed in 1861, and long enjoyed a terrific, 
though wholly unmerited, reputation. But it was not till the 
then youthful Swiss Alpine Club set to work in earnest that the 
serious exploration of the range commenced in 1865, the next 
years seeing the defeat of the two little local Matterhorns, the 
Verstanklahorn and the Gross Litzner. The most extensive 
glaciers of the region, such as those of Fermunt, J imthal, and 
Larain (note that in each case the special name * Ferner,* 
applied to glaciers in the Eastern Alps, is applied to these, a 
sign that we are not far from, some would say already within, 
that division of the Alpine chain), are on the Austrian slope. 
But that of Silvretla, on the Swiss side, is no doubt the most gene- 
rally known, for it shines on the horizon when looked at from 
the head of the Pnittigau. It is accessible with the utmost ease 
frota liie small Silvretta inn and is perhaps the only Alpine glacier 
that has ever been the scene of a tobogganing race in winter. 
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At either eztieinity of our group are two singular historical 
survivals. At its N.W. end we have the independent princi- 
pality of Liechtenstein connected by a Custoau Union with 
Voiarlbeig and by a Postal and Money Union with Austria, but 
a sovereign state since iS66, which takes its name Irom fiur- 
distant family castles in Austria and in Styiia. The other, the 
eztieme E. outpost of our itffXMt is the quaint Swiss valley of 
Samnaun, nearly sunonnded by the Tyrol, and so now speaking 
Tyiolese<jerman (instead of the Ladin it had kept up to one 
hundred years ago) because its communications with the Tyrol 
are veryeasy. Those with Switzerland are so difficult at present 
that lecntits pass, with rifles and in uniform, by special leave 
over Tyiolese territory and past Bludens in order to join tbdr 
Swiss comrades at Coire; the new carriage road now being 
constructed from Martinsbruck in the Lower Engadine to the 
Samnaun valley will soon remedy this quaint state of things. 

m.— BaifiBV Aim 

15. The Alps of Bavaria, the Vorarlberg, and Saizburg. — 
1 his group, like the Alps ot Nortli-East Switzerland (No. it), is 
one of foot-hills, though, as some bear perpetual snow, it seems 
best to promote these ranges to the rank of a distinct district. 
Our present group, then, comprises all the coniparuuvely low, 
though striking, limestone ridges, that rise to the N. of a line 
drawn over the Arlberg Pass, and past Innsbruck to near Brix- 
l^g, and thence over the Gerlus Pass (4876 ft.) down the 
Pinzgau and the Enns valley — in short, the scries of detached 
groups that crop up to the N. of the mightier snowy ranges of 
the Rbatikon, of the Silvretta, of the Oetzthal and Stubai, of the 
Zillerthal, and of the Tauem Alps. As in the case of the Alps of 
N.E. Switierland, no peak quite attains the height of 10,000 ft, 
the loftiest point of the whole region being the Parseierspitre 
(9968 ft) to the N.W. of Landeck, though several other peaks 
that rise more to the £. are periiaps better known to English 
readers (not, however, to English trnveUets)^ such as the 
Zugspitie (973S ft), the Watsmann (8901 ft), and the Dachstein 
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(9830 ft). The reach of the Inn valley uxLcnding from 
Innsbruck to Rosenheim divides oar group into two halves. 
To the W. of ihai limit aic Lhe mountain masses of the Allgau, of 
the Lechthal, of Wetterstein, and of Karwendel, while to the E. 
of that portion of the Ino valley are the Kiiser wad the 
Kitzbiihel ranges, besides those of BerchtesgadeD, of Salzburg, 
and id the SaJzkaminergut All the higher summits, save 
the Dacfastein, the Watzmann, and the Hocfakonig, are com- 
prised in the more westerly half> the watershed of which is 
throughout the boundary between Bavaria, on the N., and 
Austria (that is, Votarlbeig and the Tyrol), on the S. In the 
other half, our ranges divide Bavaria ifrom the Tyrol, till near 
Salzburg, but then become wholly Austrian, separating the 
Austrian provinces of Upper Austria and of Salzburg from each 
other. No one can fail to wonder at the curious fashion in 
which the Berchtesgaden country makes a great dip to the S. into 
Austrian (Sakburg) territory. As pointed out in Chapter vii., 
this is due to the (act that the secularised territory of the 
Austin Canons of Berchtesgaden, given to Austria in 1803, bat 
handed over to Bavaria in 18 10, was quite foigotten in 1814, 
when Bavaria had to restore most of its recent acquisitions to 
Austria, and so was retained (despite later protests) by 
Bavaria, part of which it thus forms by a sort of historical 
accident To us this quaint bit of historical geography is 
specially interesting, as in consequence the Watzmaon, which 
rises slightly N. of the watershed, is now wholly Bavarian, the 
highest purely Bavarian summit, for (since 1803) the Zugspitze 
is on the frontier ridge between Bavaria and the Tyrol (there- 
fore the highest point of which any slope is within the German 
Empire), while the Parseicrspitze is wholly Tyrolese. and the 
Dachstein is at the meeting-point of Salzburg, Upper Austria, 
and Styria. 

As such a considerable portion of our group is on the 
frontier between the Austrian Empire and Bavaria, the passes 
across it are important politically. They are often traversed 
by carriage roads, which, Iiowevcr, raicly exceed the height of 
4000 ft, while at the £. extremity railways run through the 
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Laeg gorge fifom Salzbcug, and beneath the Pyhm Pass from 
Vienna, both leading to the Enns valley, and thus senrang aa 
approaches from the N. to the Radstsldter Tauern, the pass 
which we have selected as the E. limit of the Alps. In both 
respects our group is better off than that with which it has most 
likeness, the Alps of N.E. Switzerland, but of coarse in the 
latter case political and frontier consadeiations do not come 
in. Like its Swiss rival, our group can boast of many lakes. 
But as a rule these are much more extensive than those of 
the N.E. Swiss Alps, which are little more than mountain tarns. 
Here, on the contrary, the lakes belong rather to the class of 
the Lakes of Than or Brienz or Lucenie, on the N. slope, or 
of the great Lombard lakes on the S. slope. 

There are, however, other points in which our two grouj)S 
resemble each other. Each, though its height is small com- 
pared with that of its greater neighbours, displays rock !>recipices 
that are quite astonishing. In our group the gigantic S. walls 
of the Uachstein and of the Watzmann, and the N. wall of the 
Farscierspitze, are instances of this, while even the ordinary 
routes up the Zugspitze and the Parseierspitze have had to be 
rendered accessible to non-climbers by iron chains, paths 
blasted in the rock, etc., just like the Santis. Yet, in both cases, 
the chief peaks were early visited, probably because men then 
preferred rocks to the unknuvvi) perils of the snows. The 
W. Karwendelspitze is known to have been climbed as far 
back a.s 1654, ihe ThorsLcin in 1819, ihc Zugspitze in 1820, 
the highest point of the Dachstein in 1832 — alone the Farseier- 
spitze remained virgin till 1869, probably because it did not 
stand on a frontier, and its real superiority was not ascertained 
till late. 

In one respect portions of our group recall £u-distant regions* 
The hunting rights (especially of chamois, and particularly in 
the Karwendd region) are owned by great nobles of various 
nationalitiea. These have constructed paths and built hunting- 
lodges, for their own convenience naturally, so that during the 
hunting season (September — October) travellers are warned 
against visiting these ranges. It is a case parallel to that of 
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the Mdntimes and the Eastern Clraians, where, ho\vcV'.;r, it 
is a king (ihc lul^r of Italy;, and nut merely grcal Doblc:^, who 
have bought up all hunting rights. The Floiten gien, in the 
Zillerthal Alps, is also a huge game preserve. 

1 6. Ottlsr, Oetitlial, and Stubal Banjoes. — It may seem 
strange at fim sight to consid^ these three great ranges 
together, for the OrUer group rises S. of the main divide of 
the Alps, which runs over the crest of the two other ranges. 
No doubt, if we were trying to write a really minute and 
detailed description of the various Alpine groups, it would be 
best to speak of these three chains under two or even three 
heads. But, as in these pages we are merely sketching the 
outlines of the subject, and not writing special monographs, 
we have decided to include all three in one group, that, after 
all, is far less extensive than the Cottians or the Graians, 
which we have not subdivided. The Stubai Alps are really 
a great outlier of the Oetzthal range. Taking these together 
we see that they face, across the Vintschgau, or upper 
valley of the Adige, the still mightier Ortler range. It is true 
that between the Stelvio and the Reschen Schcideck there is, 
so to speak, a solution of continuity, so that the Ortler range 
is separated from the Oetzthai-^tubai range by a tract of hilly 
country that forms the most north-easterly portion of the 
Bemina group (No. 12 above). But, as we explained above, 
we had for practical reasons to draw an artificial line of 
distinction between the Central and the Eastern Alps, so as 
«<?/ to include in the former the Ortler range, with the highest 
summit in the Tyrol. That line passed first over the Reschen 
Scheideck Pass, and then over either the Umbrail or the 
Stelvio Passes, in order to reach an(i then follow the course of 
the Adda down the Valtelline. Hence our present group is 
liniited by those passes on the W., while on the S. the Tonale 
Pass (6181 ft.) is as much the natural boundary of the Ortler 
range, as the Brenner Pass (4495 )> E., is that of the 

Oetzthal-Stubai range. But, as bclween themselves, the Ortler 
range is cut oS from its fellow by the upper valley of the 
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Adige or the VintscbgftU. Taken together they Gonstitttte by 

far the most exteosivc and important snowy region in the 
Eastern Alps — indeed this would be almost true of the 
Oetzthal-Stubai half of the group, looked at by itself. 

The Ortler range, of course, stands forth before any other 
part of the Eastern Alps by virtue of the fact that in it rises the 
loftiest summit, the Ortler (12,802 ft.), of the entire Eastern 
Alps, while the Tauern i^roup (our No. 18) with the Gross 
Glockner (12,461 ft.), just beats the Oetzthal, with its Wild- 
spitze (t 2,382 ft.). Yet the Ortler, like so many other peaks 
in the Aips — 'including botli the summits just mentioned — 
does not rise on the watershed of its own grouyi, preferring 
to stand a little way off to the N., so tha; it is wholly Tyrolese, 
just as the 1 )ufourspitze is wholly Swiss and Monte Viso u 
wholly Italian— in each, the point named is situated on what, 
technically speaking, is but a huge spur or outlier of the uiain 
ridge, TIic Orllcr range stretches out four great arms or 
lateral ridges from its centre, buL tiiii cenlre is not a single 
peak — it is the high snowy ridge or crest which extends from the 
Suldenspitze (11,100 ft.), on the N.W., to the lower summit 
(12,343 ft.) of the Monte Cevedale, on the S.E. From the 
fonner peidc ndiate the two gteat ridges that endose the 
Sulden valley, so well known to traYellers, while from the latter 
blanch off those that form the boundaries of the Val Fiim 
(or Santa Caterina valley) and of the BCaitell nOtey. There 
csn be no question that in meie point of number of lofty 
peaks and passes the Ortler nmge easily surpasses any other 
in the Eastern Alps. Yet very few passes across it were 
known before the sixties of the nineteenth century. This is 
in part due to the great height of all passes over it, but prin* 
ctpally to two other facts. One is that all the great glens 
descaidiqg from our range soon join much greater valleys, 
on which they are dependent in every way, and which are 
traversed by great routes over ancient and much frequented 
passes— the Reschen Scheideck, the Stelvio, the Umbcail, 
and the Tonale, so that there was little necessity for any ef 
these higher glens to communicate with each other. The 
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other foct is that while the few valleys on the S. flank of our 
tEDge are DatniaHy and always have been attached to the 
Trentino (an Italian-speaking region), all the other glens that 
radiate from the Ortler range join either the upper Adige 
(Vintschgan) Talley, or the upper Adda (Valtelline) valley — now 
these two great valleys have for centuries been closely associated 
politically and historically, first as belonging to the Three 
lUetian Leagues (or their predecessors in title), and later to 
the Habsburgers. Hence there did not exist the u^u,.! in- 
ducements to smuggle or drive an honest trade across the 
frontier, while if any one did wish to go from one valley to 
the other, he could, by a slight detour, well worth the extra 
labour, cross the Um brail or the Stelvio Passes, without 
adventuring himself into trackless deserts of snow and ice. 
Even when in 1859 the Ortler range ceased to be com[)letely 
Austrian and lost the Valtelline (held since 18 14- 15 — the 
Trentino having been finally annexed about the same time) and 
so became half-Italian, the habits acquired of old did not lose 
their force, and it was reserved for the early Alpine explorers to 
force passages over the mighty barrier of snow that had so long 
successfully held back the natives of the surrounding valleys. 

We have narrated above (see Chapter ix.) the history of the 
early attempts on, as well as of the first (1804) and early 
ascents of, the Ortler itself, which form a most interesting 
chapter in the history of mountaineering. After Tborwiesei's 
expedition in 1834 the entire district Tetnained nneacploredi 
save by a lew map surveyors, and it was not tilt 1864 that the 
detailed exploration of the group began. In the very first 
number (March, 1863) of the A//ine /aurtiai there appears the 
following query, signed by the initials of a (amous English 
climber of the day (Mr. A. W. Moore) : * The Orteler Spitze. 
Can any mountaineer give an account of this mysterious peak? 
Has it ever been ascended, except by the mythical Arch- 
duke?' The answer was given m the summer of 1864, when 
an English party climbed the Ortler, thirty years after the last 
successful ascent, and also made the first authentic ascent* of 
the Konigsspitae* the second peak of the district A few days 
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later in the same year an Austrian mountaineer reached the 
lower summit of Monte Cevedale, but was prevented by an icy 
wind Iroui climbing the higher peak, which was conquered by 
another Austrian in 1865. From that date onwards the group 
became a favourite resort of climbers, particularly those of 
Austrian nationality. Nowadays Sulden is a sort of Tyrolese 
Zermatt, but is already no longer what Zermatt was in the sixties 
and early seventies. The other main centres, Trafoi and Santa 
Caterina, are by comparison but litfle visited, but the Ortler 
Is so fteqaented that the Payer Club hut (9908 ft.) Is really 
a little mountain inn with room for about a hundred tourists, 
(If not more), whUe it boasts of several waitresses who live 
there in summer, and also of a daOy post fifom Sulden. 

Let us now take a leap across the Vintscbgim and land on the 
outskirts of the (ktttkai fwngig* The Oetsthal itself is a very 
long valley on the N. side of the group, and joins the Inn valley 
at a point considembty nearer Ijandeck (i6f miles) on the 
Arlbeig railway than Innsbruck (28I miles). Near its head, 
some 96 or 37 miles from the Inn valley, the Oetzthal splits 
into two branches. That to the S.W. leads up to Vent 
(62 1 1 ft), the climbing centre of the region, while that to the 
S.E. gives access to Ober Gurgl (6:^22 ft), the highest per- 
manently inhabited village in the Eastern Alps. From the 
former village the easy glacier pass of the Hochjoch (9465 ft.), 
and from the latter the similar Niedeijocb (so called, though 
higher, 9899 ft), lead over into the narrow Schnals valley, 
the main means of access to the group from the S., as it joins 
the Adige valley some twelve miles S.W, of Meran. As the 
Vent region in old days formed pnrt politically of the bailiwick 
of Kastelbcll, in the Adi'je valley, and not of thai of Pctersbcrg, 
wliirli took m the rest ot ihc Oetz valley, communications over 
the Hochjoch must have been frequent in former times. The 
first passage actually recorded was made in 1601, when a local 
official went over it to visit the scene of the great damace caused 
the year preceding by the breaking out of a lake, formed by the 
advance of the Vemagt glacier, a little above Vent. As the 
highest pastures above Vent (those of Rofen, the refuge of 
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Frederick with the Empty Pockets in 141 5) and Ober Gurgl 
still belong to men of the Schnals Yalley, it is clear that both 
passes have been traversed for generations. From Ober 
Gurgl another pass, the Gurgler £isjoch (10,292 ft.), com- 
municates with the deep-sunk Pfossen valley, the last farm in 
which, the Eishof (6811 ft.), is stated to be the highest in the 
Eastern Alps. Further, from the point at which the Vent and Ober 
Gurgl glens split oflf^, the track over the Timmeljoch (8232 ft.) 
not merely serves to mark off the main Oetzthal range from that 
of Stubai, but leads to the Passeier valley, famous as the former 
home (:\t or near its chief village, St. Leonhard) both of Andreas 
Hofer, the hero of the patriotic resistance to the French in 
1809, and shot by Napoleon at Mantua in 1810, as well as of 
Josef Pichler, the brave man who hrst successfully stormed the 
Ortler in 1804. 

It has been said, rather cruelly, that the glaciers in the 
Oetzthal region are too big for the pexiks that they surround. 
However that may be, the two longest glaciers of the district, 
those of Gepatsch {6\ miles) and of Hintereis (6 miJcs), are 
only just beaten by the Pasterze (rather over 6\ miles) in the 
Glockner region. But it is true that many of the chief 
summits of the Oetzthal range, though sometimes elegant in form, 
give one the general impression of having been rounded and 
pressed down by Nature, so that, despite their height, they do 
not strike the spectator as much as might be expected. Of 
coutse there are exceptions to tbis» as to any general statements 
FQgarding an Alpine region. Of the two highest peaks of our 
region, the Weisskugel (12,291 ft.) rises on the main watershed 
of the Alps, and was climbed by two Schnalserthal peasants as 
fu back as 1846. This is a very recent discovery, as the first 
ascent is genoally placed in x86i, the real date of the ascent 
of the highest point of the Wildspitze (x 2^58 a ft.) — its second 
peak x6 ft. lower, was reached in 1848— whichi though the 
monarch of the region, rises on a spur far N. of the main 
watershed. Most of the peaks of the Oetzthal range are com- 
paratively easy of access, and were attained in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 
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The one consideiable valley in the Stubai wing of the 
Oetzthal range is very properly that of Stubai, which opens on 
the N.E. slope of the group, is nearly as long as that of Oetz, 
and, like it, splits, near its head, into several side glens. But the 
main val1'-y joins the Brenner route about six miles S. of 
Innsbruck, whereas the Oetz valley unites with the inn valley 
some 28i miles W. of that famous town. Its loftiest point, the 
Zuckerhiitl, is but 11,520 ft. in height, so that the Stubai wing 
cannot compare in this respect with the Ortler or the Oetzthal 
ranges, while it was ascended only in 1863, the district indeed 
coming into prominence among mountain explorers at a com- 
paratively late date, though 'J hurwieser was up the Fernerkogel 
(10,827 ft.) and the Habicht (10,758 ft.) as early as 1S36. 
The Zuckerhiitl (the name being Lranslaled means 'Sugar 
cone') stands some way lo the N. of the rnain watershed, while 
it IS also a hille VV. of the spot (occupied by the Wilder rfaflf, 
1 1,388 ft.), at which the Stubai group branches off in three arms 
or ridges. Two of these enclose the head of the Stubai valley. 
The second and the third dose that of Ridnaun, to the S.E., 
and smround the most extensive glacier of the group, that of 
Uebelthal (3 J miles long). Now this glacier enjoys the proud 
preeminence (probably not to be equalled in the Alps) of 
possessing no fewer than four Club huts, one of these (a small 
inn) being at the relatively enormous height of 10,411 ft It 
is stated on apparently good evidence that while the average 
height of the main Stubai ridge is higher than anywhere else In 
the Eastern Alps save in the Ortler group, the average steqmess of 
the mountain slopes is quite unsuipassed in this extensive region^ 
while it is wealthy in the point of Club huts, and in its entiie 
length from N. to S. not a single non^lacier pass crosses the 
main ridge — surely features that suffice to distinguish what is 
by no means a group of {irst*dass importance 

17. Lombavd Alps.— We borrow this name from Il£r. Ball, 

as it describes with tolerable accuracy the group that now 
comes before us. This extends from the head of the Lake 
of Como to Trent, including all the ranges that stretch S. 
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of the Valtelline, and a line drawn across the Aprica 
(3^75 ft.) and Tonale Passes (6i3i ft.). It is thus clearly 

marked off from other groups, the two passes oamed separating 
it from the Ortler group on the N, Our group is entirely 
Italian-speakingi while its W. slope is (since 1859, when Austria 
lost the Bergamasca to Italy) wholly Italian, though its E. slope 
forms part of the Trentino, or domains of the Bishop of Trent, 
which, secularised in 1803, hnally passed into the possession of 
Austria in 18 14. This slope, therefore, forms part of 'Italia 
irredenta.* Of course the entire group is far S. of the main 
watershed of the Alps, which runs through luut of our Group 
i6. But the political frontier is rather oddly clr;us n across the 
actual watershed of our present group, so that the three loftiest 
summits mcluded in it rise some way off this frontier — the 
Presanella (11,694 ft.) and the Garb Alto (11,369 ft.) to the K., 
and therefore wholly in Austria, while the Adamello stands 
rather to the W., and so is wholly Italian. 

Like many other of our groups, the present is composed of 
a central mass and of two wings. But rarely can it happen 
that the wings are in such strikmg and extraordinary contrast 
to their topographical centre. 

That centre is composed of vast snovv-hcltis, separated by low 
ridges, and rising at their outer edge into various small suiiiinilb 
not very much raised above the general level — at least on the 
Austrian side, for the Italian side is far steeper. This great 
crumpled table-cloth of snow culminates in the Adamello 
(11,661 ft), and falls to the N.E. in the extensive Mandron 
glacier that closes the head of a very long, finely forested glen, 
the Val di Genova (famous for its waterfalls), which is watered 
by the Saica torrent. This stream, having from its souzoe 
flowed eastwards, turns S. near Pinsolo (the tourist centre of 
the region), and again E. at Tione before it takes another S. 
bend at Alle Sarche and soon enters the Lake of Garda after 
a zigzag course. Now the central Adamello mass throws out 
to the S.E. a spur that rises in the Car^ Alto (11,369 ft.), while 
to the N.E., after a considerable fall, it rises once more to form 
first the fine rock peak of the Busasza (10,933 ft), and then the 
z 
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snowy Presanella (11,694 (u), the most ftiiking, at well as the 

loftiest, peak of the region. 

E. of the Presanella the range falls to the low pass leading 
from Pinzolo to 1 )imaro in the Val di Sole, on which stands 
the sanctu.irv and i^re&t hotel of Campiglio. To the E. of a line 
drawn from Campiglio to Tione rise the Brenia Dolomites^ our 
first real Dolomne range, which attains the height of 10,420 ft. 
in the Ciriia Fosa, and 11,352 ft. in the Cima di Brenta, and 
which divides the Sarca valley (from Pinzolo to Tione) from 
the Adige valley between Mezzo Lombardo (where the Noce 
stream from the Tonale Pass falls in) and Trent. There is 
not very much snow in the Brenia Uolornites, but the sph'ntered 
rock pinnacles are ama/inL: in shape (some are actually named 
by the natives themr^elvcs the ' 1^'ulmini,' that is, thunderbolts), 
while the great gateway of the Bocca di lirenla (8576 ft.), 
pierced between the two highest summits of the range, is 
often the first revelation of Dolomite fascinations to the 
traveller. On the Pimolo tide of the past the Cronon di 
BfBDta (10,247 ft.) is a most impoBiiig rock imBmit, while on 
fhe other slope the wanderer descends to the idyllic Lake of 
Molveao. The exploration of this most singular and temaik- 
able range has been largely carried out by English travellers 
since Bfr* Ball crossed the Bocca di Brenta in 1864; in 1865 
the Cima Tosa fell to him, and in 1871 the Cima di Bieata 
to another English party, but the Crosaon was not overoome 
till 1884, and then by a German climber. 

The central mass of the AdameUo was mainly first eiq»loied, 
fnm 1864 to i868y by an Austrian climber, Herr Fltyer, later 
of Arctic fiime. In 1864 he climbed the AdameUo^ three weeks 
after an English party had vanquished the Piresanella, while 
another English party captored the Car^ Alto in 1865, thOQ^ 
the Busasta held out till conquered by two German travelkrs 
in 1889. A notable feature of the central AdameUo mass 
is the number of wild and iminhabited (save by herdsmen 
in summer) glens that descend from it, like the spokes of half 
a wheel, to the S. (to the Chiese, that empties itself in the 
Lake of Garda), as weU as to the W. and N.W. (in these 
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cases the torrents sooner or later svrell the Oglio in the Val 
Camonica). 

To the W. of the central Adamdlo mass, and separated 
from it by the carriage road over the Aprica Pass (3875 ft.), 
stretches the range that forms the W. wing of our group — the 
Bergamasqiie Alps. Short steep glens descend on the N. slope 
to the Valtelline, wlnle on the S. slope two considerable valleys 
descend from the highest crest towards Ijerg:i.ino, the natural 
capital of the district — the Val Brcmbana and the Val Seriana. 
These are flanked on the W. by the Val Sassina and the Val 
Varrone, which pour their waters into the Lake of Como, while 
far to the £. of the two main valleys of the Bergamasque Alps 
it the Val di Scalve^ a tributary of the Val Camonica or 
OgUo valley, that lower down forms the Lake of Iseo. The 
lower portion of the Val di Scalve is the most remarkable bit of 
all the Beigamasqtte valleys, for the impoaing rock gorge carved 
out by the Dezzo torrent is now traversed by a very picturesque 
carriage road, so that this defile has been called the 'Via 
Mala Bergamasca.' Of the two main valleys the Val Seriana 
is the wilder and mote Alpine^ while the scenery of the Val 
Biembana is throughout extremely varied and picturesque. 

The easiest and most frequented pass across our range from 
Beigano to the Valtdlme is iStmX of San Marco (6513 ft), 
readied through a side glen of the Val Brembana and traversed 
by a mule path. A little bdow the pass, on the S. side, is a 
very ancient inn, that formerly displayed the golden-winged 
lion, as a sign tiiat one was here on the Venetian territory, 
to which our region belonged from 1428 to 1797, becoming 
Austrian in 1815, and in 1859 Italian. This sign and inn 
are mendoned by the quaint early English traveller, ri omas 
Coryat {c. 1577-16 17), familiarly known as the 'Odcombian 
Legstretcher,' who in 1608 made a pedestrian journey through 
Europe, in the course of which he crossed the Alps twice 
and traversed our Pass of San Marco. His object was to go 
from the Venetian Ecrgamo to the Raetian Valtelline, while 
avoiding the Spanish Milanese. The highest summit of the 
Bergamasque Alps is the Fiz20 di Coca (io»oi4 ft.), but the 
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Puio di Scais (9974 ft.), the Monte Redorta (9964 ft)» the 
Monte Gleno (9459 ^ the Presolana (8239 ft) are better 
known to the few traveUen who have as yet explored the 
higher portions of our ranges Far more fiunoua are the peak8» 
oelebiated as splendid belvederes, of the Monte Legnone 
(8563 ft) and of the Grigna (7907 ft), both at the W. edge of 
the r^on, and not far horn the E. shore of the Lake of Coma 
There are a few small glaciers in the Beigamasque Alps, 
high up on its N. slope, but the Brenta district is richer in this 
respect The central Adamello mass far surpasses both, though 
the Nardis glacier (flowing from the Presanella towards Pimwlo) 
cannot rival in size the wide-spreading Mandron glacier, that 
sweeps down on the N.E. slope of the Adamello. Let us note^ 
in taking leave of our district, that in all parts of it the teiro 
*vedretta' is used for a glacier, thus showing that we are 
within the sphere of influence of the Grisons and of the 
Eastern Alps. 

18. Central Tyrolese Alps.— Let us admit at once that this 
name, like that of * Bernese Alps,' is inaccurate. The whole of 
our present group is Austrian, just as the whole of the Bernese 
Alps is Swiss. But the ' Bernese Alps,' in the sense in which 

we used that title in Section 8 above, belong to several cantons 
other than tnat of Berne. Similarly our * Central Tyrolese Alps' 
are by no means wholly in the Tyrol. The W. portion, com- 
prising the Zillerthal Alps, is, indeed, Tyrolese on both its 
slopes. But in the Tauern Alps the entire N. slope is in the 
province of Sab.burg, while the S. slope is, as regards its more 
westerly portion, in Tyrol, though its S.E. extremity (Gross 
Glockner region) is in Carinthia. Strictly speaking, our group 
is thus oiiiy partially Tyrolese, as the 'Bernese Alps' are only 
partially Bernese. The name * Tyrol' is, however, used com- 
monly, if inexactly, as more or less equivalent to ' Eastern Alps,' 
and no doubt most of the 'Eastern Alps' are really situated within 
the Tyrol. Now, as [)oin'.ed out above (Chapters i. and vii.), the 
main watershed of the Alps is formed by our group (as the con- 
unuatiun of Group 16) a:> iar a:) the Dreiherrenspitze (11,500 ft.) 
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in the Venediger region. There the main watersiied of the Ali>s 
bends S. towards the Hadriatic (separating the Po basin from 
the Danube basin), while the real backbone of the Alpine 
chain runs eastwards, though serving ns a water-parting of two 
tributaries of the Danube. Many geographers prefer, tlu refore, 
to regard the Tauem Alps as the true continuation of ihe Alps, 
putting aside all consideration of watersheds, though hitherto 
those have played a great pait in the delimitation of the Alps. 
Now, if we accept the 'backbone' theory, nothing is more 
natural than to speak of the 'Central Tyrolese Alps,' for it is 
undoubtedly the highest and most conspicuous mountain range 
in the Eastern Alps, and ' Tyrol ' is all but synonymous with 
the 'Eastern Alps.' The N. limit of our group is formed by 
the Enns valley and the Pinzgau, while to the S. it is bounded 
by the Pusterthal and the upper Drave valley. 

The W. half of our group consists of the ZUUrtkai rangt, 
and extends eastwards from the Brenner Pass to the Krimmler 
Tauem Pass, that divides it from the Gross Venediger section of 
the Tauem Alps. It takes its nam^ of course, from the 
2mierthal (so called from its chief village^ Zell) that opens on 
its N. slope and joins the Inn valley not far from Bmdegg, 
about twenty-seven miles N.E. of Innsbruck. From the point 
of view of physical geography it is made up of the union of a 
considerable number of glens, which, studied on a map, have 
the air of having been neatly marked out by a ruler, each 
descending from the main ridge in the same N.W. direction, 
though increasing in sise as one advances eastwards. These 
glens are steep, and narrow, though the average inclination of 
the slopes of the main ridge are not (as is generally believed) 
steeper than is the case in the Stubai group, while the 
glacier?; flowing from it are unusually crevassed. Naturally, 
owin^ to the musical talents of the Zillerthal folk, this valley is 
rcgar(]ed as Tyrolese of the Tyrolese, though as a matter of 
history part of this valley was only secured to Tyrol from 
Bavaria (in the old sense) in 1505, while the stretch of the 
Zillerthal that had belonged to the Prince-archbii.hop oi Salz- 
burg became an integral portion of the Tyrol as lately as 
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1815. On the very crest of tbe main ridge of the ZQlertlial 
Alps rise its highest simmits that show an odd tendency to 
decrease in height from W. to E. — the Hochfieikr (11,559 ft.), 
the Mdsele (11,438 ft.), the Thtimerkamp (11,938 ft.), and the 
Gross Loffler (11,096 ft.). The eiploiation of the higher 
regions of these Alps began early, for the Gr. Loffler feU in 1843, 
while in 1846 old Thurwieser conquered the Gt. Mofchner 
(10,785 ft.). In 1865 an English party took the Moade^ till 
then supposed to surpass the Hocfafdler» but an Anstriaa 
climber five weeks later captured the Hodifeiler, while in 187a 
another BiigUsh party won the Thumeikamp. 

To tbe N. W. of the main Zillerthal range is the Tkxtr tAam^ 
that culminates in the Olperer (11,418 ft.), the Fasstein (x 1,09a 
ft.), and the Schrammacher (11,208 ft.), the first dimbed by an 
Austrian in 1867, tbe second by an Sngliahman in 1880, and 
the third by Thurwieser in 1847. 

To the S.E. of the main Zillerthal group is tbe semi-inde- 
pendent Riesttfemer rangt^ noteworthy for the relative difficulty 
of its rocky summits (of which the loftiest is the Hochgall, 
11,287 ft., and over it runs the main watershed of the Alps), the 
high average height of the principal ridge, and the numbar of 
inhabited glens that press up into it and so fadlitate access to 
its peaks and glaciers. 

It is a sinc:ii1ar fact, which perhaps has not been clearly 
accounted for, that from ilie Ikenner to the Radsiadter Tauem — 
in other words, from one end of our range to tbe other — there 
are no carriage roads across the chief ridee, thcsu only existing 
over the two passes just named, while the railway tunnel 
beneath the Hohe Tauem has just been pierced. It is said, 
indeed, that in this long range of eighty-five miles but a single 
pass, that of the Velber Tauern (8334 ft.), is passable for beasts 
of burden. Note that the numerous passes called * Tauern,' as 
well as others, arc saowkss. 

The Tauern ^:^roup^ comprised between the Krimmlcr riiucrn 
(8642 ft) and the Radstadter Tauem (5702 ft.), is divided by 
nature into three masses, that of the Gr(^ Venediger being 
separated from that of the Gross Glockner t>y the Vdber 
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Tauern Pass, while the last-named group is marked off from 
ihc Hochalmspitze or Ankopel group by the Hochlbor or 
Heiligenbluler Tauern Pass (8442 IL.). 

In the yienedig!er group the principal summits are the Gross 
Venediger itself (12,008 ft.), probably so named as it bordered OQ 
the county of Gorz (inherited by the Habsbtirgers in 1500) that 
occupied a part of the territory formeriy held by the aadent 
Veneti (though neter by VeniceX toad the Dreiherreospltse 
( 1 1,500 ft.), 80 called as on it met in old days the frontiers of 
the Tyrol, of Salzbuig, and of Gdiz. Both peaks stand on the 
main divide, while it is from the second that the main fratersbed 
of the Alps bends S., and parts company with what some 
writers consider the true badcbone of the Alps. The Vene- 
diger group is the part of the Tauern rai^e that can boast of 
the greatest extent of perpetual snow and of the Krimml wateiians 
(the 6ne8t in the Eastern AlpsX while it is said that the average 
elevation of the main ridge is sUghtly greater than that of the 
Glockner gnrapb The Dretherrenspitee was not climbed till 
1866, while above (Chapter ix.) we narrated the conquest of 
the Gross Venediger in 1841, after an unfortunate fiulure in 
1828. 

The link between the Venediger and the Glockner groups 
is the mass that is crowned by the Soonblick (10,1 28 ft.), which 
rises between the Velber Tauern, on the W., and the Kaiser 
Tauern (8343 ft), on the E., but must be carefully distinguished 
from the more famous summit of the same name in the third 
of our Tauern groups. 

If the Venediger group has more extensive snow fields than 
any other portion of the Tauern, the longest glacier (the Pasterze, 
rather over six and :i cjuartcr miles), as well as the highest summit, 
in the entire Tauern range, the Gross Glockner (12,461 ft.), are 
both comprised in the Glockner group. The Glockner takes its 
name from its bell-like shape, while its conquest in 1 799-1 800 
forms one of the earliest chapters in the history of mountaineer- 
ing, and all but the earliest in that of the Eastern Alps. Its 
more difficult neighbour, the Glocknerwand (12,209 ft.), did 
not allow the loftiest of its seven rock teeth to be scaled till 
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187a, though the third highest sammit of the icgloii, the Gross 
Wiesbachhom (1I1713 ft), mis attaioed by some peasants at 
some date previous to 1799. In curious contradistinction to 
the regularity observed in the case of the higher peaks of the 
Venediger and Zillerthal groups, these three great summits of 
the Glockner all rise some way off the main ridge (now the local 
watershed, no longer the main watershed of the Alps) — the two 
higher to its S., and the third to its N. — the fourth peak of the 
region, the Johannisberg (it. 375 ft.), heinc^ the loftiest point on 
the watershed. Heiligcnlilut is the chief starting-point for the 
ascent of the Gross Cllockner. It is the highest village (4196 it.) 
in Carinthia, and takes its name from a flask of our Lor I s 
Blood, brought from Constantinople by St. Brice, and now 
preserved, enclosed in a fine relifiuary, in the fifteenth century 
village churcli that boasts also of a graceful spire and of a delicately 
and elaborately carved wooden high-altar. To the S. of the 
Glockner group rises the comparatively small mountain mass 
(provided, however, wnli 1 k icrs) which bears the name of its 
best-known summit, ilic liuchschober (10,663 fu), though the 
Gross Rother Knopf is 1 5 i ft. higher. 

Beyond the Hochlhor or Heiligenbluter Tauern Pass the 
range gradually sinks towards the Radstadter Tauern, forming 
on the way two surpiisingly extensive snowy groups. One of 
these is that which culminates in the Hochnarr, more accurately 
written Hocham (10,689 ^t-)) though its best-known summit is 
the true Sonnblick (10,191 ft.), on the top of which was built in 
1886 a Meteorological Observatory that boasts of being the 
loftiest in the Alps* To the N. of this group stretches the 
Rauris valley (in the province of Salzbuig), celebrated for its 
gold-mines (the chief at the hamlet of Kohn-Saigum, 5414 ft, 
now belong to an English company), which have given the 
name of 'Goldberg' to the principal glacier at its head, while 
the remains of the old workings are still accessible by paths 
that are convenient for travellers. The highest miners' dwell-, 
ing is situated on a rock that just rises above the level of the 
Goldberg glacier, and is at a height of 7681 ft. The numerous 
glacier passes (all easy) across this group are accounted for by 
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the fact that many of the miners come from Carinthia on the S., 
and return home for the Sunday in summer and even in winter, 
so that these passes are well known and quite frequented. 

In the other group £. of the Glockner mass the main valley 
IB that of Gastein, so well known since the fifteenth oentuiy for 
its hot mineial springs. At its head it splits into two bntnches» 
whence the Mallnitz or Nassfeld Taiiem Pass (7920 ft.) and 
the Hohe or Kom Tauem Pass (8081 ft^ beneath whidi ^ 
great Tauem tunnel, five and a quarter miles in length, has 
just been pierced) lead over to the Moll valley, a tributary 
of that of the Drave. Just E. of the Hohe Tauem Pass we 
come to the most easterly snow-coveied range in the Alps, 
that which is crowned by the Hochalmspitze (r 1,008 ft) and 
the Ankogel (10,673 ^-X ^ spur of which thrown out towards 
the £. bears the Hafnereck (10^043 ft.), the last of the snowy 
peaks of the Alps. The Ankogel was ascended as far back as 
about 1762 (the first traveller was old Thurwieser in 1822) and 
the Hafnereck in 1835, but the final rock summit of the 
Hochalmspitze was not attained till 1859. 

Some way N.E. of the Hafnereck is the Radstadter Tauem 
Pass (5702 ft.), which we have selected as the most easterly 
limit of the Alps in general, and so, of course, of the Eastern 
Alps. On its summit is a chapel and a churchyard for the 
reception of the remains of travellers who have lost their lives 
in these wilds, especially in winter. The oldest tomb is that 
of Wolfgang Wiesenegprer, who died in 1582, after having kept 
the Tauern inn, twenty minutes below the pass on the N. side, 
for twenty-five years. His family continued to keep the inn tor 
two hundred and thirty years, but sold it in 1818. It is said to 
be mentioned as early as 1526, while the date 1562 is still 
carved on its front. The pass itself was certainly known to the 
Romans, for it is meniioned under the name of * in alpe' in the 
fourth century ' Peuiinger Table,' while Roman milestones 
have been found near it. 

19. The Dolomites of the South Tyrol. — The present writer 
was somewhat taken aback a short lime ago by the perusal of a 
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letter of a vilued conespoodent relatiiig to the Ddomitei. It 
ms therdn nudntained, first, that the Dolomite! did not fbnn 
part of the Alps, and next, that there were no Dolomites sa^ 
in the neiglibouihood of Coittna. Fortonatdy the answer to 
both statements was easy. No reply could possibly be given to 
the retort that if the Dolomites were not in the Alps, one would 
like to know where they were situated, for while they certainly 
are not comprised in the Carpathians, or in the Apennines^ 
or in the Jura, or in the Pyrenees, yet admittedly they are in 
the Tyrol, which is commonly supposed to be included in the 
Alps. Next, the present writer felt quite certain, in consequence 
of his hasty journey through the district in 1876, that there were 
Dolomites elsewhere thnn at Cortina, and investigation showed 
this to be the case. Outside Cortina, there are Dolomites around 
the Grodnerthal, in the Rosengarten group, near Primiero and 
San Martino di Castrozza, and even to the E. of Cortina, in 
the Sexten valley. No doubt Cortina is the spot visited most 
by ordinary travellers in the region, for it lies on the great high- 
road by the Ampezzo Pass (5066 ft.) from Venice to Innsbruck ; 
but there are other and better clinii)ing centre?; in the Dolomites, 
and it is dimly whispered that some visitors are not SO fascinated 
by Cortina as is the case with the majority. 

As a matter of fact, the Dolomites form a series of semi- 
detached groups and ranges, comprised between the Brermer 
railway, on the W., and the route from Innichen over the Monte 
Croce Pa s (5374 ft.) and down the Piave vailey to Belluno, on 
the E , while the Pusterthal naturally marks off our region from 
that Nvhich we have called the 'Central Tyrolese Alps.' The 
Dolomite region thus forms a sort of irregular square oblong. 

The name of 'Dolomite' signifies, as is generally known, a 
peculiar formation of limestone rocks, due to the chemical 
union of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, the 
former slightly predominating, so that Dolomite may be shortly 
described as 'magnesian limestone.' It takes its name from a 
French geologist, who first visited them about 2789, D^odat de 
Gratet, Bfarquis de Dolomiett (i 750-1801), a village N.W. of 
Grenoble in the Dauphin^ (see Section 3). He alludes to this 
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peculiar kind of rork in a letter dated January 30, 1791. 
But the name 'Dolomite' does not seem to occur earlier than 
a pamphlet pul)lishcd in 180?, .md relating the juurney of 
Dolomieu with a Danish friend in the environs of the St. Gotthard 
and the Simplon : it is therein noted that, at the head of the 
Val Canaria, N.E. of Airolo, at the S. foot of the former pass, 
JMffm&t is very pure.' Tbere are several other instances 
of the use of the term in the book, so that it does obt seem 
to have been a novelty in tSos* It is cations that the singular 
Pisio Colttnbi ft.), one of the most striking Swiss Dolo- 
mites, is not veiy far from the Val Canaiia, being situated at 
the head of the neighbouring glen, on the way from Aiiolo 
over to the Lukmanier Pass. Of course there are Doloirites in 
parts of the Alps other than the South Tyrol £• of the Adig^ 
Valley— so in the Dauphin^ and N. of the villsge of ^lulgeo, 
and S. of that of Betgun (see Section 13 above)^ not to omit 
the marvellous Brenta group, N.W, of Tkcnt (see Section 17). 
But the Dolomites of South Tyrol cover a much greater amount 
of ground, while they are generally higher than those found 
elsewhere, despite the fact that the Pis d'Aela (10^959 fr.) in 
the Bergiin group, just does not surpass the highest Tyrolese 
Dolomite, the Marmolata (11,024 ft). But the neighbours of 
the Piz d'Aela, the Tinzenhom (10,430 ft.) and Piz Michel 
(10,378 ft.), are inferior in elevation to many of the great 
Tyrolese Dolomites, of which not a few are distinguished rather 
by their singular features than their mere height. 

As to the burning question of the origin of Dolomite rock, 
whether due to coral insects or to volcanic disturbance, it is best 
to preserve a discreet silence. Let our thoughts rather dwell on 
the wonderfully sheer rock-wa!!s of the p;reat Dolomite peaks 
splashed by startlingly brilliant bands o! red, yellow, and so 
on, while crowned by the most fantastical conceivable rock 
pinnacles. It is hard to exaggerate the strange beauty of the 
Dolomites, although the glaciers are very small, and the slopes 
of rolling stones at the foot of each summit do make una 
long sometimes for green Swiss pastures and rlear Alpine 
torrents. Mountaineers, while liking Dolomite climbs, do not 
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like the brittle Dolomite rock, so apt to scale off at oiticai 

moments. 

We may distinguish six main groups in the Tyrolese Dolomites, 
two being included in either of the divisionsi Western^ Central, 
and Eastern Dolomites. 

(a) The first rises round the Groden valley (which joins the 
Eisack valley about fourteen miles N.E. of Botzen), famous as 
one of the last homes of the quaint old Ladin dialect (resembling 
that spoken in the Engadine), and as the seat of the manufac- 
ture of children's wooden toys (Noah's arks, soldiers, dolls), as 
well as of * saints ' of the same material. Its crtpitrtl is St. Ulrich, 
now a frequented summer-resort. On the N or ihls valley rises 
the Geisler group, of which the highest point is iIk Sass Rigais 
(9932 ft.), though the towers to its S.W. more strongly attract 
the climber, in particular the loftiest (9407 ft.) of them, the 
Fermeda Tower, which only yielded to the foot of man in 1887. 
To the S. of the Groden valley we have the forbidding and 
massive I^ngkofel (10,427 ft.), flanked to the S.W. by the very 
difficult Grohraannspitze (10,207 f^ ) — so called in honour of 
the Austrian who conquered the Langkofel in 1869 — and the 
still more arduous five-pointed Fiinffingerspitze (9833 ft), which, 
vanquished in 1S90 only, soon after became the height of 
fashion and ti e Mecca of the siraitest sect of Dolomite climbers: 
the four main routes up it are so short, though extremely diifi- 
cult, that they have all been taken in one day, the peak being 
thus twice * traversed * within a few hours. 

{b) To the S.W, is the fantsstic and long-diawn-out diain 
known as the Mout^arim^ the pale towers of which are so 
imposing when seen from Botsen, at their W. foot The home 
of legends about King Laurin and bis rose garden, few mortals 
Tentured to force their way into this enchanted castle, with its 
numberless towers, turrets, and pinnacles, all of the boldest 
forms imaginable. The earliest adventurers, all English, had the 
good fortune to capture the two highest needles, the K^selkogd 
(9846 ft) in 1S72, and the Rosengartenspitae (9781 ft.) in 1874. 
Success led to further doughty deeds, and soon came the 
familiarity that breeds contempt^ and, alas, not inftequently 
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leads to fatal accidents. In particular the rows of gaunt, sky- 
SCraping, slender rock, towers that rise to the N. of the lower of 
these two summits attracted attention, and won wide popularity 
among daring scramblers. Of the six Vajolet towers the loftiest 
(9256 ft.) was overcome in 1881, but its slightly lower neigh- 
boursi namedt after tbeir first conquerors, the Winlder and the 
Stabeler Towers^ sunendered in 1S87 and 1893 only, while 
the most terrible, though the lowest, of all, the Delago Tower, 
held out till 1895 : its ascent is described by the special guide- 
book for climbers in this r^on as * extremely difficult, the 
dimb borders on the impossible.' Still more to the N., and 
rather lower, though scarcely less frightful, are the three 
Grasldten pealcs, of which the central and highest is 8875 ft 
high, and was captured by man in 1885. 

(c) It is quite a relief to turn from these ghostly and hideously 
splendid pinnades (ielks Jbrreun is indeed the word to describe 
them) to our third group (B. of the Roseng^rten), that of the 
Marmolata (11,024 ft.), which, out of sheer penrersity, being 
the culminating point of the Dolomites, is notwithstanding a 
snow peak of easy access, and so was subdued in the almost 
prehistoric days (for the Dolomites) of 1864. Its neighbour, 
the Vernel (10,519 ft), however, is a grand rock summit, and 
maintains the Dolomite tradition (though it yielded in 1879) 
in brave fashion, offering smooth slabs of rock wherewith to 
tempt the climber armed with proper canvas ' climbing shoes,' 
soled with plaited hemp. 

{d) To the S of the Marmobta group are the ' Peaks of 
Primiero,' or the Fala Group^ which, to English readers, recalls 
the memory of Leslie Stephen, the first foreigner to invade their 
recesses, and to climb, in 1869, boUi the Ciraa di Ball (9131 ft.) 
and the Cima di Fradusta (9649 ft.). In the present writer's 
opinion this set of Dolomites, next after the Roseiigarten towers, 
best fulfils the expectations of one who has read about, but for 
long never set eyes on, any of the famous Dolomites. What 
sight can be more awe-inspiring and stupendous than the sharp 
rock needles of the Cima di Vezzana (10,470 ft ) and of the 
Cimone della Pala (10,453 ft.), soaring iu^h above the dark 
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foiests of Paneveggio? What more startling than the twin 
paper-Jmife-like peaks of the Sass Maor (9239 ft.) and of the 
Cima della Madonna (9026 ft), which seem to set the laws of 
gravitation at defiance ? — what more startling, indeed, save the 
fad that both have actually been subdued by puny man? By 
comparison, the Fala di San Martino (9S31 ft.) and the Cima di 
Canali (9338 ft) seem coarse and clumsy, though the former is 
like a mountain castle, and the latter resembles a Gothic church. 
It is a source of genuine pride that most of these citadels of 
Nature were first won by English climbers, the Cimone della 
Pala in 1870, the Vezzana in 1872, the Sass Maor in 1875, and 
the CimadiCanili in 1879. The Madonna (after all bui the 
lower summit of the i^ass Maor) fell to two Austrians in 1886, 
as had in 1878, to two other Austrians, the Pala di San Martino, 
which had previously defeated many attempts, and was, to boat, 
hard to find, owing to the extraordinary vagueness of the maps 
available in the seventies. Nowadays San MarUno di Castrozza 
is the recognised 'centre ' for admirers of the Primiero Dolomites, 
but the foreground ai Tf miicro, some 2400 ft. lower down, with 
its contrast between southern vegetation and heaven-kissing 
Dolomite spires, iias charms of ks own. l^L us recall the 
curious histor) of Primiero (noted in Chapter vii.), which has 
been Tyrolese since 1373, only ten years after the Habsburgers 
obtained the Tyrol itself. 

(e) When we move eaitwEids across the Cordevole valley 
(the lower {NUt of which, with Caprile, became Venetmn in 
1404, and so is now Italian, while the upper part of that vaUef 
bdonged to the bishopric of Brixen, and ao is now Tyroiese), 
we come lint to the wonderful fluted rock*wall of the Monte 
Qvetta (10,564 ft). This mirrors itself in the limpid greenish* 
blue waters of the Lago d'Alkghe^ through whicSi, it ia said, one 
can still perceive the rains of the three viikges destroyed in 177s 
by the great landslip firom the W. that then took place. And now 
at last we reach the edge of the C^ima IMmtUs, the only ones 
in the district, according to the friend whose views were quoted 
in the opening of this section. Our attention is first attracted 
by the Pdmo (10,397 ft.)» midwmy, Uke a girdle^ round whose 
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flanks runs that singular half-open gallery by which access 
is best gained to the top, first attained in 1857 by Mr. John 
Ball, who thus had the honour of overcoming the first of 
the great Dolomite peaks of so terrible reputation. Rather to 
the N. of the Pelmo rises the Croda da I-ago, a peak whirh is 
singular in that its higher summit (89T i ft.) is easily attamed, 
while its lower peak (23 ft, inferior) is one of the ' crack ' difficult 
Dolomite climbs. Stiil more to the N., across the broad open- 
ing of the Falzarego Pass (6946 ft.), stands the long ridge of the 
Tofana, with its ihree summits of nearly equal height, the central 
(1O1633 ft.) bemg the loftiest, and sur])ass< cl in the region by 
the Marmolata and by the Antelao only But the To£ana is 
disappointing as a Dolomite, save from the Travenanzes glen 
on its W. side. 

Let us now take a flying leap across the Ampezzo or Boitc 
valley to the range that Hunts it on the E,, not overlooking the 
cunou:> history of Cortina (i>ee Chapter vii.), that has been 
permanently Tyrolese since 1517, when Maximilian wrested it 
from Venice which had held it since 1420, so that the Italian 
(formerly Venetian) firontier is now drawn a veiy few miles be- 
low Cortina and above San Vito^ these two villages being not 
quite seven miles from one another. 

Most to the Km and indeed just N.W. of the highest point of 
the Ampezzo Pass (5066 ft.), is the Hohe Gaisl or Ooda Rossa 
(10,329 ft.), but lar less known than its twin neighbouis on the 
S. side of the same pass, the Monte Cristallo (10^496 ft) 
and the Fiz Popena (10,51a It)— the former is a favourite 
climb firom Cdrtina, while the latter, more forbidding in 
aspect, is hardly more difficult, thou^ much less visited. 
Another jump^ this time over the depression of die Tke 
Crod Pass (5933 ft.), we come to the hut of the great 
Cortina Dolomites, a magnificent trio indeed — ^the Sorapiss 
(10,594 ft.) and the Antehu> (10,706 ft.), two of the three 
loftiest summits of the region, and vying with each other in 
savage grandeur, and the Marmarole (9715 ft), a long, jagged 
ridge. These three peaks are particularly interesting in an 
unusual way, for at their S.£. foot is the picturesque little town 
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of Cadore, perched above the junction of the Piave with the Boite, 
as well as of the routes from the Ampcz^o Pass and the Monte 
Croce, and world-famous as the birthplace in 1477 of one of the 
grealeflt masters of colour who has ever existed, Tiziano Vecellio, 
best known as Titian (d, 1576): his Chrisdaa name comes 
from a seventh century Bishop of Odeno (N. of Venice and 
N.E. of T^emo), in the patriarchate of Aquileia. Now Titian is 
said to have reproduced in certain of his pictures the peaks 
wiiich surrounded his mountain home. 

Such are the Cortina or Ampezzo Dolomites, the hest known, 
though not the only Dolomites, and in the opinion of 8ome» by 
no means the most characteristic or most wondeiful of the 
Dolomites. They fell early, being situated conveniently near a 
great international route. Mr. Ball, as we have noted, took the 
Pelmo in 1857 ; then came an energedc Austrian climber, Herr 
P. Grohmann, who in 1863 captured both the Antelao and the 
Tolana, in 1864 the Sorapiss, and in 1865 the Monte Cristalla 
In 1867 an Bnglishman scaled the Monte Civetta, in 1870 
another overcame the Hohe Gaisl and the Piz Popena, and in 
1873 two other Englishmen the E. but lower point of the 
Marmarole. But Austrians secured both peaks of the Cioda da 
Lago in 1878 (the higher) and 1884 (the lower), as well as in 
1890 the W. and highest point of the Marmarole. English 
successes in the Dolomites are thus curiously less brilliant and 
numerous in the Cortina region than elsewhere, though Cortina 
is now so frequented by English. 

(/) Our sixth group of Dolomites rises to the N. of the cross- 
road from Auronzo past the lovely Misurina lake to Schluder- 
bach, and between the high-roads over the Ampezzo and the 
Monte Crocc Passes. They take their name from the Sex fen 
valley , on tiu- N. slope of the Monte Croce Pass, as most of 
them arise round its head. A conspicuous exception, however, 
is formed by the most famous of all the peaks of this group, the 
ccl( bratcd Drci Zinnen (9853 ft. is the height of the central and 
highest point), once so dreaded, and still really difficult rock 
cliiniis, though it is whispered that the local guides are now 
quite expert in hoisting human ' sacks of potatoes ' up each, and 
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Indeed up all three in a day. The chief peak was overcoroe in 
2869, but the W. summit (9758 ft.), far more difficult, held out 
till 1879, ^bile ^ tnfiutt UrHbk of the party, the Kleine or 
E. Zinne (945a ft), did not feel the foot of man till 1881, its 
conquest marking a turning-point in Alpine climbing, as the 
impossible was moved one step &rther away from human effort 
and daring. But the true Sexten Dolomites, less popuUr than 
the Three Teeth, are the grand rock towers of the Dreiscfauster- 
spitze (10^375 ft.), the Zwolferkofel (10,14a ft), and the Elferkofel 
(xo,32o ft.), which keep guard round the secluded Fischlein 
glen, above the village of Sexten or St Vett. They surrendered 
toman in 1S69, iS74i sund 1878 respectively, the chief stormer, 
here as in the case of the Drei Zinnen, being Michael Inner- 
kofler, a brave and adventurous guide of Sexten, whose glorious 
career was brought to a sad end in 1888 by an accident on the 
Monte Cristallo^ when he had attained the age of but little over 
forty years. 

20. South-Eastem Alps. — It is a great fall, in every way, 
from the Dolomites to the last of our twenty groups. This 
includes three separate mountain masses, all situated to the E. 
of the Monte Croce Pass (5374 ft.) and S. of the Drave valley. 
Towards the E. they meit into the foot-hills extenduig towards 
the plains of Hungary, so that, to include in the * Alps ' all snow 
ranges of Central Europe, we have (as pointed out in Chapter i.) 
to make a great s\\eep eaf?twards from Villach past Klagenfurt 
to Marburg, and then another sweep in the opposite direction 
past Cilli and Laibach to Trieste. The entire region is 
apparently quite arbitrarily divided irom a political point of 
view. So fur aii regards Us W. portion (the Carnic Alps) the N. 
slope is Austrian, in Carinihia, while the S. slope is now Italian, 
since Venice in 1866 became Italian, for this district (known as 
Friuli) was Venetian from about 1430 onwards till it became 
Austrian in 1797. The main watershed of the Alps and tiie 
political frontier are identical from the Monte Croce Pass till 
near the Predil Pass, that is N.E. of the Monte Ouiin in the 
Julio Alps. Here they separate for the last time, the political 
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frontier bearing S. to retch the shores of the Hadriatic a little 

W. of Aquileia, while the main watershed keeps E. Thus the 
JuUc Alps and the Karawankas Alps are both wholly Austrian, 
save the S. and W. slopes of the most westerly bit of the former, 
which, since 1866, arc Italian. In the Julie Alps the E. slope of 
Monte Canin and the W. or S slope of the Terglou and the 
Manhart aie in the county of Gorz, the £. and N. slope respectively 
of the two peaks last named being in CarniohL On the other 
hand, the Karawankas Alps rise on the ridge separating Camiola 
from Carinthia, though the E. slope of Grintouc is claimed by 
Styria. In point of language our group displays a similar 
diversity. The Austrian portions arc nil but wholly Slavonic- 
speaking, and it is said that unlucky travellers who find their 
way thither encounter considerable ditncull!< s. if unacquainted 
with that tongue, liS the inhabitants are strongly prejudiced 
against those who speak German. In the Italian portion, in 
Friuli, a rough form of the Ladin language (which we have 
already met in the Engadine and in the Groden valley), is s[ > oken, 
though there are a number of German-speaking villages, such as 
Sappada, Sauris, and Timau, ot which we have spoken in Chap- 
ter VI. above. 

Thus, in our group, the historical and linguistic interest is 
greater than that excited by its ixauti! ^ irum a picturesque 
point of view, though ihese arc not wholly wauling (m a scmi- 
Alpiiie iurm), according to the comparatively rare non-AusLrian 
travellers who have explored it 

Let us now briefly indicate the limits and relations of the 
three mountain masses that are generally included under the 
rather colourless name of the ' South-Eastem Alps.' 

A. The Carme A^s start on the W. from the Monte Cioce 
Pass, leading ftom Innichen to Belluno^ and are most con- 
venienUy limited on the £. by the railway that crosses the Pont- 
ebba or Saifnits Pass (2615 ft.) from Villach pastTarfis and 
down the Felbt or Ferro valley to that of the Tagliamento^ and 
Udine^ and so either to Trieste (S.E.X or to Venice (aw.>. 
The htstorical fortunes of the Pontebba Pass, as well aa of those 
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of the Plocken Pass or Honte Croce (446a ft.), leading from 
Oens by Tolmeszo to Udine— distinguish it carefiiUy from the 
higher Monte Croce Pass that forms the limit between the 
Dolomites and the South-Eastern Alps— have been traced in 
Chapter viii. 

This lange, as stated abovep fonns both a physical and a 
political frontier, and on its actual crest rise the twin peaks of 
the Monte Coglians (91 s8 ft.) and the Kelleiwand (9105 ft.), 
the rebaive height of which was long disputed— 4he former was 
first attained in 1865, while the lower or W« summit of the 
latter was visited in iS68» though tile higher or E. summit 
remained virgin till 1878. The MootePenlbaor Hochweisstein 
(8829 ft.), the third peak of the range, rises a little S. of the 
watershed, and so is wholly Italian, while it was ascended as far 
back as 1854 b> one of the Austrian map surveyors, 

B. The /u/i'c Alps form the natural continuation of the Carnic 
Alps, though bending S.E., and so abandoning the W. and E. 
direction of that chain. They thus start from the Pontebha 
Pass, on the W., and are limited to the N. by the upper S3ve 
valley as fnr as I«iib:ich, this valley dividing them from the 
Karawankas. They include another famous historical pass, that 
of the Predil (see Ch:iptcr vin ), winch, however, has always 
been overshadowrd by its neighbour, the Pontebba. Near that 
pass, and N.K ol the Monte Canin ('*^ t7i ft.), which stands on 
the main watershed, this leaves the political (very conventional) 
frontier, and rises in the Manhart (8786 ft.), before culminating 
in the Terglou or Triglav (9400 ft.), the monarch of the South- 
Eastern Alps, first attained in 1778. Rather to the S.E. of the 
Terglou is the new Wochein tunnel (four miles in length), which, 
taken in combination with those beneath the Pyhrn Pass and 
the Hohe Tauern l^iss. and through the Karawankas, attords a 
new and direct route Irom \'icnna to Trieste. S. of the railway 
from Tarvis to Pontebba, and so enclosed between the routes 
over the Pontebba and the Predil Passes, rises the half-Italian 
group crowned by the J6f del Montasio or Montasch (9039 ft.), 
first climbed in 1877. At the extreme S.E. border of the Julie 
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Alps is the ancient way from Laibach to Gorz and Trieste 
over the great wooded Camiolan limestone plateau (called the 
Bimbaumer Wa/d), the road attaining a height of 2897 ft, 
though this route is not a ' pass' in the sense in which we have 
used that word in these pages. 

C. The Karmvankas Alps rise between the upper Save valley 
and the reach of the Drave valley stretching from Villach to 
Marburg. The chief pass that traverses them, the Loibl Pass 
(4495 ft.), has not had so great historical importanre as those 
we have mentioned above : the new Karawankas tunnel (nearly 
five miles) is a little to its VV. Its peaks are of no great 
height, and being easily accessible, have, properly speaking, no 
* Alpine history.' The chief are the Grintouc (8429 ft), the 
btou ^7346 ft), and the Veika Kappa (5059 ft). 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PEAKS AND PASSES 

IN THE ALPS 



li,B. — In each of the twenty groups into which we have divided the Alj^ 
the Peaks and Passes are arruiged separately in order of heiebt, the 
l^res given beinf the elevation in English feet above the level of the 
sea, nnd taVrn from the most authoritative maps or other sources, 
while over or beneath those maiked by a f ram a railway line. The 
Rtises marked by an asterisk are trcveised by carriage roads. 

A.— The Western Alps (from the Col de Tenda 

to the Simpioo). 

(1) Maritime Alps (from the Col de Tenda to the 
Col de PArgentt^re). 



Ptaks* 

Pnnta dell' Argenlem* 

Mont" Stella, 
Ciaui del Cielas, 
Cima di Nasta, 
Monte Matto, 
Cima del la Maiedia, 
Mont Pelat, . 
Mont Clapier, . 
Mont Tinibras, . 
Moot Enchastraye, 
Monte Bcco, , 
Mont Monnier, • 
RocotdelP Abiaso, 
A^IedeP^lens, 

(2; CottiBJl Alpa (from the Col de TArgeolicre to the Mont Ceuis, 
and E. of the Col du Galibier). 



10,794 

10,696 
10,286 

10,197 

IO,I2S 
10,033 
10^017 

9994 
9948 

969s 

9426 
9246 

>39 



Passo del Pagaiin, . 

Bassa di Druos, 

Col dcUa Ciricgia, 

Co! des Granges Communes, 

Col delle Finestre, . 
*Col de la Cayolle, . 
*CoI d*Anos or de Valgp. 

laye, .... 
*Col de TArgenti^re, . 
*tGol de Tenda* 



9236 
8629 
S370 
8242 
8107 
7717 

7382 
6545 
6145 



Peaks, 

Monte Viso, . 12,609 

Aiguille de Sc )l( !te. . . 11,500 

Aiguille de Chambeyron, . 11,155 

Grand Rttbren, . • . 11,142 



Passes, 

Cbl Sommeilter» . 
Col dc la Traveisette, 
Col d'Ambin, . 
Cold*Etadie, . 



97 18 

9679 

9364 
9144 
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Brec dc Ch^imheyron, • 
Kognosa d'Etachc, . 

Roche d'Ambin, 
Point de la Font Sancte, 
Visolotto, . . * 
Rochcbrune, 
Piuta Sommeiller, 
Monte Ciusalet, 
Brie Froid, . . 
Grand Glayza, . 
Rogno&a di Scs trier es, 
Pointe dcs Henvi^xes* 
Funta Gastaldi, . 
Parvcstrcl, . 

Roc u ( i u Grand Galibicf, 
Aii^uillc de Jeaa Rostaa, 
Fcou Roc, . • , 
Rocca Bernaada* 
Pic du Pelvat, . 
Pointe Haute de BAary, 

Roche Taillante, . 
Mont Thabor, . 
Pcntite des Oreet, . 

Mont Chabcrton, 

TIte de Moyse (Oronaye), 

Pelvo d'Elva, . 

Mont Albergian, 

Brie Bouchct, . 

Aiguille Noire (RoehiUtt), 

PimU CounKior, 



ii,ii6 
ii,io6 
11,096 

1 1 ,080 

11,057 
11,001 
io,9<^ 
10,896 
10,870 
to,86o 
10.781 
10,75s 

10^739 

10,726 
10,673 

10,637 
10,617 

10,601 

10,594 
10,558 
10,539 
10,516 
10.499 
10,440 

10,434 
10,430 

10,386 
10,304 
10,053 
9974 
9853 
94S9 
94IO 



Col de r A^nd, 
Col Girardm, . 
Col de Lonj^ct,. 

*CnI du Galibict, 

Col de Maurin, 

Col de la Roue, 
fCol de Fr^jus, . 

Col de Clapier, 
*Col d'Izouard, . 

Col de la Cfoix» 
•Col de Var?, . 
*Mont CcdLs, 
•Col de Sestri^res, 
•Col de rArgeniiere, 
• Mont Genevre, . 

Col des Echelkt de Plaii 
pineti . 



9003 
8855 
8767 
8721 
870S 
8419 

8173 

7835 
7576 

6939 
6S93 
6631 

654s 
6083 

sm 



(3) Alps (W. of the Col 

and the upper D 



Pointe de- Fcrins, . . 13,462 

Meije, highest point, . . 13,081 

Mdjje, eentiml peak, . . 13,035 

Ailcfri)ide 12,989 

Mont Pelvoux, highest point, 12,973 

Mont PdvoDx, ^rramide, . 13,931 

Pic Sans Norn, . , . 12,845 

Meije, E. peak» . . . 12,832 ' 

Pic Gaspard, . . . 13,730 > 

Pm^, 1^570 I 



du Galibier, and of the Ciusaiie 
innce valleys). 

Col de la Lauze, . . 11,625 

Col de la Casse D^serte, . 1 1,516 

061 dct Eerioi,. It,a95 

Col dc la Pilalle, . . 11,057 

CoIduSa^, . . . 10,834 

Br^he de la Meije, . 10,817 

Col dc la Temple, . . 10,773 

Col de la Coste Roiu;e, . 10,342 

Col des AigniUee d*Ajppn». 10, 335 

ColdaSftyi, . . . 10^289 
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Grande Sagne, 
Pic Coolidge, 
Rftteau, 
Grande Rulne, 
Roche Faurio, 
Pic Bomcet) 
Fifre,. 

Pic de la Grave, 
Montagne des Agneaux, 
LetBuis, . 
Sommet des Rouies, 
Aiguille du Plat, 
Pic d'Olan, 
Cime de Clot-Chatel, 
Plaret, . . 
I'ointc du Vallon 
TOtc (Ic I'Etret, . 
I'ic BoTjvoisin, , 
Aiguille d'Arves, 
Pic des Aupillous, 
Grandes Kousses, 
Roche de la Muellet 
Sirac, . . 
Pic da Says, 
Pdnte des Areas, 

Aiguille de- Ari:i>, 
Ai^iUe du Suieiller, 
Pic des Pr^ les FoodSi 
TCte de Laurancmrc, 
MoatSavOTat, • 
Pic de Verdonne, 
Roche du Grand Galihier, 
Cime du Grand Sauvage, 
Pic du Clapier du Peyton 
Vieux Chaillol, . 
Tete de Vautis^ie, 
Pic des Soufries, . 
Bellcdonne, 
TaillefcT, . 
Obiou, 

Gnmd Veymoot, 

Mont Aiguille, . 
Grand Som, 



12,399 
12,323 

w.3«7 

12,317 

12,192 
12,130 
12,074 
12,051 

I2,O0S 

11,979 

11.923 
11,818 

11,739 
11,730 
11,713 

11.693 

11,690 

11,680 

11.529 

11,503 
1 1*395 

11(349 

11,280 

11.18S 
II.I7S 

11,159 

II, "3 
11,034 

10,962 

10,959 
10,906 

10,637 

10,594 
10,407 

10,378 
10,375 
10,168 
9781 

9387 
9164 

7697 

6880 

6670 



Passes. 

Col du Clot des Cavales, 

Col Lombard, . 

Cot du Sellar, . 

Col de la Muandc, . 

Col du Gol^n, 
*Col du GaUbier, 

Col dc la Muzelle, . 

Col de TEycbauda, . 

Col des Pies Nouveaux, 

Col des Sept Laux, • 
*Col du Liaataret, * 
*Col dtt Gtandon, 

*tCol de la Croix Haute, 



10,263 
10,171 
10,063 
10,037 

9449 
8721 
8202 
7970 

75*3 

7166 

680S 
6401 
4462 
3829 
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(4) Graian Alps (froni the Mont < cms to the Col dc la Seij^e). 
The main watershed forms the Central Graians, which are 
Aanked £. and W. by two great mountain masses that arc 
connected witli it by two isthmuses. 



Peaks. 

Grand Puadis (E.), . 
Grivols (B.), 

Petit Paradis (E.), 
Cresta Gutaldi(£.), . 
GnnideCMse(W.), . 
Becca ill Monlandeync (F.), 
Punta Hianca (Grivula) (£.), 
Moiit!V)arri(W.), . 
Mont Hcr!K.tct (E.), • 
Pointe de Quubonel (C.)t 
Aiguille de la Grande Sm* 

siire (C. ), . . 
Dent Parrach^e (W.),. 
Punta Budden (E0» • 
Toar du Grand St. Piene 

(E.), . . 
Punta Ncra (Grivola) (E.), 

Ciamarella (C.)< • 
Cima di Charforon (E.), 
Grande Motte (W.), . 

Alb«fon(C.). • 

Punta R()ss4i (Grivola) (E.) 

Roccia Viva (E.), 

TIte de la Tribulation (E. ), 

Levannn, central peak (C*)» 

Besianese (€.)> • 

Pointe des Putes dea Cha- 

mois(C.)» • 
Punta di Gay (E.), . 
DAme de I'Arpont (W.), 
Pointe dc Ronce (C), 
MontThuna(W.), . 
D6me de la Sadie (W.), 

Trcscuta (E.), ■ 
Bcc dc rinvergnan (C.)i 
Levanna, W. peak (C), 

Tsantcleina (C.). 
Dome de Chasseforfit (W.) 
Croce Rossa (C.)i 
AigniUede P<^clet (W.). 
Lev.inna, E. peak (C.)f 
Mom Eiuilius (E.), 
Becca di Monciair (E.), 
T<te de Valnootcf (£. ), 



3f324 

3,022 
2,920 
2,671 

s,668 

2,632 

2,471 
2,428 

2.396 
2,336 

2,323 
2.179 

2,153 

2,113 
2,113 
2,061 

2,025 

2,0lS 
2,015 

,9S2 
,976 

.949 

,943 

.917 
,887 
.874 
,871 
,861 
,848 

,835 
.S3» 
,802 

,703 
,700 

,693 
,677 
,628 

p63S 



Col de la Grande Rousse 

(C. ), . • » 
Col de G<^l>rnulaz (W.), 
Col de Monei (£.), . 
Col da Grand Paradis (E. ) 
Col de Tcleccio (E.), 
Col dti Grandcroux (ES.)» 
CddeLaiuon (E.), . 
Col de I'Herbctct (E.), 
ColdaCoUerin (C.),. 
Cbl deBaaaac (C), . 
Col (hi Carro (C), . 
Col de la Goletta (C ), 
Col de Rhymes (C.),. 
ColdeSeatO, 
Col de I'Autnrct (C ), 
Col de Girard (C), . 
Col d'Amas(C.), . 
C. .1 do la Galise (C), 
Col dcUa Nouva (E.), 
Fenctre de duuBporcher 

(E.), . . . 
Col de Vaudet (C), . 
Col de Bardoney (E.), 
Col dc Chavirn f^^^), 
Col dc la Leisite (WJ, 
Col duMootl9eraD(C.>W. 
Coldu Palet(W.). . 
Col da Mont (C), . 
C61 de Is Crob de Nivnlet 

(C. -E. )» 
Col de la Vanoisc (W.), 
Col de la Scignc (C). 
•Little St. Bernard (C), 
*Mont Cenis (C.}, 



H.483 

".385 
11,247 

10,988 

10,913 

10,844 

10,831 

io,6S6 
10,506 

10,345 
10,302 

10,237 

10,174 

10,115 

10,073 

9«>87 
98 S9 
9836 
9623 

93ti 
9305 

9295 
9206 
912T 
00S5 
8721 
8681 

S665 
8291 
8242 
7179 
«93 
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Pic du Ribon (C), . 

Puntfl d'Amas {C.)t • 
Aiguille de Polset (VV.), 
Rochemclon (C), « 
Grivoletta (£.),. 

Tersiva(E.), 
Grand Sertz (E.), 
Pointc Hii rhatclard (W.), 
Pointe de Garin (E.), . 
Ondezana (B.)t . 
Grand Nomenon (B.), 
Rutor (C. ), . . 
Grande AiguUle Rotute (C. ) 
Cime de Quart dcssu (C.), 
GrantaF^ey(C}, . 
Roc da MuBnet (Martellot) 
(C), 

Panta del Broglio(E.), 
Pbinte de la Sana (W.), 
Doravidi Sud (C.)i 
Becca di Noaschetta (EL), 
Punta Francesetti (C. ), 
Levannetta (C), 
Pointe derEchelle(\V.), 
Rocher de Pierre Pointe 

(C). . 
Dome lie Polset (W.). 
Sommet de Bellecote (W.) 
Becca di Suessa (C), • 
Punta del Tuf(E.), • 
Punta Foura (E.), 
Becca du Lac (C.)i 
Pointe <les Sengies 
Monte Nero (£.)» 
Pomte de la G^hrt (W.), 

Punta Bonneval (C), . 
Punu della Gura(C.), 
Cima Monfret (C), . 
Pcinte Re'nod (W.), . 
Pointe de Piatou (C.)». 
Bees de fat Tribulation (E. ), 
Poinie (le la Galise {C.), 
Pointe de la Traversi^re (C. ) 
Monvcso di Porto (E.)» 
Punta La vina (E.), 
Punta Crevasse (E.), . 
Punta di Forro (E.)» . 
Pointe de la Goletta (C)« 
Cime d'Oin (C), 
Tour d'Arpisson (£.)»• 
Mont Fam (C), 



,62s 

,615 
,6oS 
f6o5 

,569 
,526 

.516 

,493 
*A47 



.444 
,438 
,424 
,398 
,395 

,382 
.336 
,319 
,3»6 

,310 
,290 
,280 
,260 

,aS4 

.254 

,224 

,214 
,208 
,188 
.185 

,182 
,126 

,109 
,106 

,100 
,067 
,063 
,027 
,024 

0,975 
0,962 

0,890 

0,884 

0,850 

o,8j4 
0,798 
0,752 
0,700 
0^693 
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Peait. 

Grande An>ll,i (E.), . 
Signal du Monl Iserun (C), 
Becca di Nona (E.), . 
Point. .1c Uchaiirl {€.), 
Torre d'Ovarda (C), . 
Uja di Hondrone (C ), 
Cramtnnni (C. ), . , 
Mont Jovct (W.). 
Moote Civmri (C. ), . 



10,667 
10,634 

I o, 260 
10,089 

9725 
8980 

8409 
7553 



(6) CQiAiii of Mont Blanc (from the Col de la Soigne to the 



Coi FenretX 



Mont Blanc, 

Mont Blanc de CounnayeuT, 
Picco Luigi Amedeo^ . 
Mont Maudit, . , 
Dome du (iodter, 
Mont Blanc do Tacul, 
Cirandcs JoruseSi . 
Aiguille Verte, • 
Aiinille Blanche de PAte, 
Aiguille de Bionnamy* 
Moat BrouiUard, 
1^8 Droites, 
Ai ill du G^nt, 
Dome de Kocbefort, . 
Aiguille de Rochefeit, 
Mont Nrallct, 
Calotte de Roche fort, 
Aiguille de Tr61aiC:ic, 
Aiguille d'Argenti^rCt 
Aigtttlle de Triolet, . 
Les Courtes, 
AJguille du GoUter, . 
Aif^iille du Midi, 
Tour Noir, . 
Aiguille des Gkden, . 
Mont Dolent, 
Aiguille du Chardonnet, 
Tour Ronde, 

Aiguille Noire de P^t^ret* 
Aiguille de Lescliaux, 
A^illedu Dru(GruidDni), 
Aiqnille de Tal^-fre, . 
Aiguille du Oru (Petit Dm) 
Ainnie de h Nenfw, 
A«niUe de 1' AlMe Blanche, 



15,782 
X5.595 
14.673 
14,669 
14,118 
13.941 
13.797 

13.541 
t3.48a 

13.341 
13,298 

I3.«« 

13.170 

'3.134 

13.0S5 
13,032 

12,832 

i2,Si9 

12,717 
12.648 

12,609 

12,609 
i2,s«6 
ia.S79 
12.543 
12,540 

12.441 

12,402 

12,369 
It, 320 

12,268 

12,245 
13,241 

ii,ts6 



Col dc la Brenva, 

Col I, mile Rey, 

Col de Triolet, . 

Col de la Tour Ronde, 

Col du Mont Dolent, 

Col d'Argenticie, 

Col de Talcfrc, 

Col des HirondelleSy. 

Col de LesdttttXf 

Col de Miage, . 

Col dtt Geaat, . 

Col du ChardoBiiet, 

Col du Tour, 

Fenetie dc Saleinaz, , 

Col du Mont Toadn, 

Col Ferret, 

Col de la Seiene, 

Col de Sesante, 

Col du Bonhomme, 

Col de Sagerou, 

Col d'Anterne, . 

Col de Balme, . 

Col de Coux, 

Col dc V07-1, 

Col de la Golesc, 
*Col de la Forclar, 
*tCol des Montets, 
*tFtodeMofgim, 



14.217 

18,110 

11,959 
11.625 
".538 
ll»43<> 
".369 
11,200 

11.077 

11,060 

10,909 

10,762 

10.709 
9498 

8242 
820s 

8147 

79»7 

7425 
7221 

6313 
5496 
54» 
4987 
4741 
45" 
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Aipiilles Rouges da Dolcn^ 

Dome de Miage, 
Aiguille du Plan, 
Petites Jorasses, 
Aif^illc rl'Entreves, . 
Grande I'oarche, 
Aiguille de rEbonJeaent, 
Dames Anglnises, . 
Aiguille du Tour, 
Aiguille de Toule, 
Aiguille de Blaitiere, . 
Aiguille de la Varappe (Ai 

guilles Dorto), . 
Grand Darrei, . 
Petit Darrei, 
Gnnde Luta, 

Aiguille dc Gr^pon, . 
Aignille Forbes, . 
Aiguille des Gduds Qur 

taoZf . 
A^ille du Tacul, 
Dent du Rcquin, 
Ai^ille du Moine, 
Pointe d'Orny, . 
Dent du Midi* . 
Tour Sallicres, . 
Mont Tondu, 
Dent dn Midi (Cime de I'EttK 
Buet, .... 
roinie de Tannevei^e, 
Pointe Perccc da Repofoir, 
Pointe du CoUoney, . 
CiUogne, . 
Mont Jcdy, . , . 
Br<^vent, . , , 
Point de Salles, . , 
Aiguille de VarenSi . 

Mule, . , 
Les VoiroaSy . 



13, no 

I2,IOO 
12,051 

ia,oo2 

".857 
11,844 
ii»84i 
11,825 
11,615 
11,592 
"•549 

i>>549 

"»533 
ii.Sio 

".497 
11,454 
".447 
11,418 

",293 
11,280 
11,218 

11,198 
10,742 
10,696 
10,588 
10,486 

10,201 
9784 
9029 
8832 
8527 
8291 
8284 
8183 
8163 
6132 
4876 
4528 



(6) OaoM 



WeiitbotDt 

Matterhorn, 
Dent Blaiicbe, . 

Giaad Combin, . 



Alpi (frooi the Col Ferret to tlie 
St Thdodote). 



14,804 
14,782 
»4.3»8 
14,164 



Morning Pass, . 
Tiefennutttenjoch, . 
Col du Lion, . 
ColdeVftlpelliiie, . 



11,788 
11.736 
ll,6«7 
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Mu 



Peaks. 

Pointe de Gnfitrndre (Coai< 

bin), . 
Zinal Ro^hhofiii 
Dent d'Hereni, . 
Biesborn, . 
Combin de Vtlsorey, . 
Combin de Zessctta, . 
Ober Gabdhom, 
Gnuid Cuiiucfy • 
Olic-r Mominj^XMII, . 
SchalUhorn* 
Wellenkuppe, . 
Ruinette, . . 
Pointe de Mountet, . 
Pointe des Grandes 

rallies, . . 
Mont B!.iiic de Seilon, 
Dents dcs Bouquetins, 
Brannegghorn, . 
T^te de ValpclHne, . 
Pointe de Zinal, 
Pif^nc d'ArolI», . 
Mont Velan, 
Tetc Blanclw, . 
Evtt^uc, 

Trif thorn, . . • 
Tctc du Lion, . 
ComMn de Corbasd^, 
Mont Plcurcur, . 
Aiguille des Maisons 

Blanches, 
Cr6te de Millon, 
Dent Perroc, . • 
Poiiite det Genevoii, . 
Gross Ilohvriillghom, . 
Lo Besso^ . . 
Ai^le de fa Za, 
Pointe de Bricolla, 
Aiguilles Rouges d'Arolla, 
Mont Collon, 



Dents des 
Mont Brul^, . . 
Diablons, . . . 
Amianthc, . 

Stockhorn (Col d'H^rens), 
Pointe de Mourti, 
Mouie, • • . 

Ritord, 

Dents de Bertol, 
Bee d'Epkoim, . 



i4,ioS 
13.856 

J3.7I5 
13,652 
13,600 

13,518 
I3f364 
13,022 

13.019 
12,986 
12,829 
12,727 

12,720 
12,700 
12,625 
f3,6i9 
12,510 
12,487 
ta,47i 
12.353 
i3t3Q4 
12,264 

12,261 
12,215 
ia,2i3 

12,136 

12.133 
12,071 

12,070 

12,068 

12,058 

12,051 

I2,Ol8 

11,976 
11,956 
11,887 
11,880 
11,828 
11,812 

",795 
11,762 

ii.7a5 

11.705 
11,666 

ii,S7t 



Biesjoch, . 
Triftjocb, 
Col on Somdon, 

Col d'H^rens, . 
Col Durand, . 
Col de Toonumclie, . 

Col des Mais<>ni Bfandies 
Col de Bertol, . 
Bronneggjoch, 
Furggjoch, 
Col du Mont Rouge, 
St. Th^ale Pass, . 
Col de Tracuit, 
Col d'Oren, 
Col dc Seilon, . 
Col do N'alcoumera, . 
Col de Collon, . 
Col dc Valsorcy, 
Col de Torrent, 
Augstbord Pass, 
Col de Crete Seche, 
Pas de Ch^vrcs, 
Col de Sorcb<jis, 
Col de Vessona, 
Col de FenteCt 
Z'Meiden Pa2«, 
Col Serena, • 
Cot Fenety 
'Gteat St. Bernard, 



11,644 
11,615 

tt>447 

11,418 

11,39^ 
11.378 

I l,24t 
II, 200 
IT, too 

1 1 ,014 
10,962 
10,899 

10,670 

10,637 
10,499 

10.325 

10,270 

10,214 

9593 

9492 
9475 
9354 
9269 
9167 
9141 
9095 
8327 
8311 
811 1 
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MontGel^t . » 




Bee de Luseney, 




Aiguille Verte de Valsorey. 




Ottteftii des Dtmes, * 


ll>447 


Bmiqurti'i, . , , 




ThcoduUiornf ... 
Becca d'Arbiem, . . 


11,392 


IIf293 


Mcttelhorn, 


11,188 


Fointe d'Oictntna, 
Pttntft del Drairone, . 


11,136 


11,136 


Puntadi Fontanella, . 


11,109 


Pomte de Rosa Blanche, . 


10,98s 


MontAvril, 


10,962 


Mont Fort, . . . 


10,926 


Grande Kochere, 


10,913 


Sasseneire, 


10,693 


Grand Golliaz, . 




Cima di Livournea, . 


10,522 


Schwarzhoro (Augstbord), . 


10,512 


BdUTobi, 


9935 



Passts, 



Piois. 



Pennine Alps (from the St. Tb^ule to the 
Simplon). 



Monte Rosa (Dufourspitre), 
Monte Rosa (Gienzgpfet)f • 
Monte Rosa (Nord End), . 
Monte Rosa (ZumstL-inspitzc), 
Monte Rosa (Signalkuppe or 

Punta Gnifetti), . 
Dom (Miachabelhomer), 
Lyskamm, . 
Tiisdihorn,. 

Monte Rosa (Parrotspitze), 
Monte Rosa (Ludwi^shofae), 
Nadelhom, 
Siidlenzspitze, . 
Stecknadelhorn, 
Hohberghom, . 
Monte Rosa (Schwaidiortt), 
Castor (Twins), . 
Monte Rosa (Vincent i'yra 

mide), . 
Alphubel, . 
Rimpfischhorn, . 
Strablhorn, 
Zennatt Breithom, 
Monte Rosa (Balmenhorn) 
Pollnz* 



5»2i7 
5.»94 
5*132 
S.«H 

4.965 

4,889 

4.758 

4*643 

4»259 
4,220 

4,108 

3,896 
3,865 
3»882 

3.879 

3.829 

3.803 

3.790 

3,751 
3.68s 

3.500 

3.433 



Silbersattel, . . 
CoIIe Gnifetti, . 
Zumstdnaattel, 

Sesiajoch, 
Domjoch, 
Lysjoch, . 
Colle Vincent, . 
Mischabeljocb, . 
Fee Pass, 
Alphubcl Pass, 
Ad let Pass, 
Schwarzthor, . 
Schwarzbe^ Wdssthor, 
Ricd Pass, 
New Weissthor, 
Allalin Pass, . . 
Colle delle Loccic, . 
St. Thcodulc I'ass, . 
Zwischhcrgen PaSS, 
Ciincs Blanches, 
Col d'Ulen, 
Monte Mofo, 
Antrona Pass, 
Turlo Pass, 
Bettafnrka, 



«4.73a 
14.699 
14.601 
14.515 

14,062 

»4.033 

13,652 
12,651 
12,507 
12,474 
12,461 
12,274 
11,851 
I ] , Soo 
11,746 

11,713 

11,001 

10,899 
10,657 

9777 
9420 
9390 
0331 
8977 
8780 
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M () n t c R osn ( Ptmta Giofdui)) 
Diirrenhorn, 
Allalinhorn, 
Weissmics, 
Laquinhorn, 
Rossbodenhorn, 
T«gerhorii, . 
Ulrich'«hom, 
Klein M&iierhorD» 
Cima dl Jmm, . 
B.ilfrin, 
Porljeiij^i iU, 

Stocldi'Tii ( Gornergrjtt), 
Monte tic lie Locde, 
Sonnighorn, 
Gnuid Tottrulioi 
Como Bianco. . 
Grauhaopt, 
Hohthil^init, . 
Mattw.ildhorn, . 
PLdso Bianco, 
Latelhoni, . 
Rothhorn di Gfcssoney, 
Goraererat, 
Mont nCTi) 

Tapliafcrro, 
Riflfelhorn, . 
Monte B6, . 



I3o04 
13.239 
I3»236 
13.226 

»3.i40 
13,128 

13.042 
12,891 

12,750 
»a,527 

12,474 
12,008 

II.S9S 

11,477 

11.457 
11,086 

10,893 
10,876 

10,791 
10.673 
10,552 
10,525 

10,306 
10,289 
10,073 

9617 
83S6 



Col clc Moudy * 
Col d'El^a, 
•fSimpIon Pass, 
BaraocaPlsi, . 



8134 

7622 

7336 
S97i 



B.~The Central Alps (from the Simplon to the 
Reschen Schddeck Pass and the Stelvio). 

(8) Bernese Alps (from the Lake of Goieva to the Lake of Lncene, 
N. of the Rhone valley and of the Farka Pass, and W. of the 
Reuss valley). 



Finsteraarhom, . 
Aleischhorn, 
Jnngfrau, . 
Mdnch, . 
Gross Scbreckhorn, 
Gross Fiescherhom, 
Gims Griinhorn, 
Gfon Lantenuwfaoro, 



14,026 

13.721 
13.669 
13,468 
13,386 
13.2S5 
13,278 
I3,a65 



Plasses» 

Lauilhor, . . 
Monchjoch, 
Jungfraujoch, . 
Strahlegg Pass. 
GriinhomlUcke, 
Oberaarjoch, . 
GauUPui, . 
Petcnjgratf 



M,t40 

11,680 

11,385 

10,844 
10,607 
10,519 
I0k|i6 
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JPieakf, 



( iici^cncTnorDy • • 


13,005 


b.igcr, ... 

CaOUCUUil, • « « 

AgSSSIZDOinii • 






mm aJIa 
13,900 


uieTscn norn, . 


, 12,970 


Trugberg, highest pomt, 


12,904 








11 Hit 


MlllAgaOZUf • • 


> '*»779 


Ajumn, • « • 




vjrunccKnorii , . ■ « 


t 9 fif\A 

1^,094 


ocnoiiDtiQixioriii • • 




l^r ciCCK nOmuf • • 4 






12 C I ^ 




I 2 Cn 1 


ocnicnnoruy « • « 

J^maUICi DiiIIIaiCIA 0V6lLlllWil} 


12,491 


1 2 ion 


orossnorn, • • 


'2,353 


Gross NassUmrn, 


12,300 


DisteUiora, 


12,297 


Gois^horn, . . . . 


12,291 


Sattelborn, 


12,287 


Kldn Lautenarlioni, . 


13,277 


Krnnzbcrg, 


12,202 


Klein WanQehorn, 


12,195 


Balmhorn, . . . . 


12,176 


MitteUiorn (Wetterhorn), . 


12,166 


Silberhoin, 


12.156 


HmIc Jungfran ( Wetterhom), »,I49 


Rolhhorn (Fussh^rncr), 


12,143 


Rosenborn (WelterUorn), . 


12,110 


Klein Nilssthotii, 


»i094 


Bliimlisalphonii 


13,044 

I2,Ot8 


BreitUuihora, . 


Wei^eFiaa, 


12,008 


Trugberg, central poittlt 


I2,00S 


BergUstock, 


11,999 


Gross Doldcnhoro, 


11,966 


OI>cra.arhoni, 


11,949 


Studerhorn, 


".933 


AUels 


11,930 


DammBslock, . 

Morgenhorn, 


11,920 


11,907 


Fusshom, .... 


".903 


Hugihorn, .... 


11,884 


Ankpn!>;illi, 


11,828 


I>^)nzii.liorn, 
Galenstock» . 


11,805 


11,803 


Tschingelhorn, . 


11*743 


Unterbachhorn, . 


"*733 




it.615 



Lotachenltldcc, 

Lautemarsatlel, , 
Belch i'aiis, 
Triftlimmi, 
Sustcnlimmi, . , 
Tschingel Pass, 
Hohthllrli Pus, 
Lotschen Pass, . , 
Setinenfurka, . « 
Wendenjoch, . 
Furtwang Psm, 4 
*Fiirka Pass, . 
Rawil Pass, 

Cjcmnii Pass, . , 
Surenen Pass, . 

*Sustcn Pass, 
Sanetsch Pasi, . 
Joch Pass, 

*Grimsel Pass, . 

tKleine Scheidegg, . 
Col de Cheville, 
C>rosse Sclieidegg, . 

tCol de Janian, . , 

*tBriiii^ Pass, . 
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Trugberg, lowest point, 
Tiefenstock, 
Sustenhorn, 
Klein Schreckhorn, 
Gwachunbom (Stein), 
Scheuduerliom, 
Gross Rinderhoni, 
Wasenhorn, 
Gspmltenhoni, . 
Flcckistock. 
Scbeideg^ Wetterhorn, 
Thietalphstoc^, 
Huhncrstock, 
Klein Bictdchborn, 
Ewigschoeebom, 
Hinicr Sustenhonk» 
Olmenhornt • 
Stucklistock, 
Gletschhom, 
H angendgletscherhur n , 
Kizlihom, . 
Bdchlistod(» 
Wildhorn, . 
Wildatrube), 
DiablerelBt 
Titlis 

Giobs Spannort, 
Wellhonit . 

:r l:i :<"ncnhorn, 
Klein Spannorl, 
SchlonbeiKt 
Oldenhorn, 
BrandUmmhorn, 
Kriinte, . 
Mettenberg, « 
Lbfiieihoni, 
Grand Mnveron, 
Gross Lohncr, , 
Gross Wendenstock, 
Wcndenhom, 
S parr horn, . 
FUnffingerspilze (Stein), 
Torrenthorn, 
Grande Dent de Matdes, 
Schilthom, . 
Eggishurn, 
UnRothstock, . 
Tour St. M.utint 
AelpUstock, 



11,562 
11,526 
11,526 

11.523 

11,427 
11.388 

11,342 

11.342 

ii»293 
11,214 
ti,aoi 

11.175 

10,985 
io,9»S 

10.893 
10.886 
10,857 

10,850 
10,808 
10,768 

10,742 
10,709 
10,673 
10,650 
10,627 
10,506 
10,486 
10,381 
10,332 

10,279 

10,250 
10.220 

10,197 
10,194 
io^i6s 
10,043 

10,023 
9987 
9961 

99 2 S 
0.S50 

9777 
9754 
9626 
9620 

9557 
9498 



Gross Sidelhonit 
GsteUihoni, 
Gross Engelhorn, 

Albrislhorn, » 
i'icrre Cabotz, . 
Tichingclochtighorn , 
Faulhorn, . 
King's Peak (Engelhorner) 
Simmelistock, . 

Vanil Noir 
Niesen, 

Brienzer Rothhofii, 

Hohgant, . 
Stockhom, 
KaUeregg, . 
Pilatus (Tomlish' im), 
Chamossaire, 
Rochers de Naye, 
^lolcson, . 
Dent dc Jaman, . 
Napf, 
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9459 

9374 

9131 

9069 

«993 
8990 
8803 
8616 
8160 
7914 
7858 
7763 

7714 

7225 

7192 

71S2 

6995 

6942 

6710 

6582 I 

6165 

4629 



Fosses, 



(9jl Lepontine Alps (from the Simplon to the 5?plug«n Pass, 
S. oi the Furka and Oberalp Passes;. 



I'taks, 



Monte Leone, 
Rheinwaldhorn, 
GUferhorn, 
Blindcithorn, 
Siedcl Kothhorn 
Based ino, . 
Piz Tanibo, 
Hclsenhorn, 
Wasenhorn, 
Ofenhorn, . 
Leatahonii 
Vogelfaetier,. 
Cherbadung, 
Piz McdeU • 
Sc<jpi, , 
Pizzo Rotondo> 
HuUehorn, 
Piz Vial, . 
Pizzo dei Piani, 
Punta Mottiscia, 
Piz Terri, . 
Zappoitbom, 

2 B 



11,684 
11,149 
11,132 
11,103 
10,801 

X0.749 

10,749 

10,742 
10,680 

»o,637 
10,62 1 
10,565 
10,542 
10,509 
10,499 
10,489 

io,4S3 
10,388 
10,361 

io,3S5 
10,333 



Fks«s, 

Zapport Pass, . 
LentalUcke, 
Ilohsand Pass, . 
Lecki Pass, « 
Rotondo Pass, . 
Wyttenwosser Pass, 
Kaltwasser Pass, 
Fanella Pass, . 
nattensdilncht Pass, 
Scaradra Pass, . 
Satteltelucke, . 
Ritter Pass, . 
Cavanna Pass, . 
Scatta Minoia. . 
FocdadiCristallina, 
Bocca di Cadlimo^ 
Unteralp Pass, . 
Valscrbcrg, 
SaficrlH.Tt;, , 
Geisspfad Pass, 
Gries Pass, 
F»sso di Naiet, 



10,105 
9692 
9603 
9554 
9449 
9367 
9351 
93«« 
931$ 
90S8 

S82 
33 
8566 
8521 

8475 

8340 

8301 
8225 
8170 
8120 
8098 
8015 
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Pic SclutttodeD, 
Pic Aul, . 
Piara di Pesdora, 

Fancllahora, • 
Pizio Tcrre, 
Wy tl en wasserslock, 
Campo Teneuit . 

Lcckihorn,. 
Cima dci Cogni,. 
Bruschghorn, . 
Alpersch'llihnrn, 
Cima di liaim&cio, 
Banhom, • . 
Corbet, 
Piz Bias. . 
Giischihom, . 
Monte Giovc, • 
Pizzo Centrale, . 
Piaat d'Anrourq—i 
T*h Bcverin, 
Wei&&borD, 
Bettlihom,. 
Tit LucondrOj • 
Piz TomtU, 
Ncttfelginhoniy . 
Gross Schieqhonit 
Biwenhoro, 
Six Bfadan (Badas), 
Klein Schieoborn, . 
Piz MurauD, 
Zervreilerhom, 
Monte Cistella, 
Piz Lukmanier, 
Monte Prosa, 
Pizzo Columb^, 
Monte Ccirnofjhe 
Piz MuDilaon, 
Monte GenerosOf 
Monte Sfta Salvatore, 





Ptsiii. 




to 2 Co 


Nufenen Pass, . . 


, Scx>6 


in 2 Co 














Diesrut Pass^ • 


9QC1 


io,i68 




/^^/ 


lO I lO 






lO o8o 




7S73 


io,o6q 


X <X ^ ill l>Llll«ll*-/|tlf < 


7>ni 




* mOOW vl & 1 • m C v/I l*^ltt| • 




10.020 






OOQI 


•+St Gotthard HaAS 


6016 


qq68 








• 


002C 










QOlS 


I^kcsa Ai ^an Torio. . 






'TjikmsfiSw Puts. 








o8dQ 












o8i7 






Q7l8 












0676 






q666 












9620 






q6iq 












9512 






9508 






9353 






9"5 












8363 






730^ 






6775 






S591 






3004 







(10) Tho Range of the T5di (Obcralp Pass to the iClausen Pass 
and the Lake of WaleQ!>tadt). 

PeaJks* I Passat. 

T6di(Pi7 R uscin), IT,8S7 1 Porta da Spescha, . , 11,024 

Tbdi (G lamer), . 11,815 Clariden Pass, . . . qj^i 

Todi (Sandgipfel) . 11,267 1 PUurata Bus, . . 96^ 
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Feaks. 

Bllertenstock, . 

Stock{;;ron, . 
Piz Uriaun, 
Oberalpstock, . 
Porphir, , 
Gross Schecrhorn, 
Claridenstock, . 
Diissistock, 
Ringclspitz, 

Brigelserhorncr (Kavcstrau) 
Vogelberg, . 
Grosse Windgalle 
Hausstnck, 
Gross Ruchen, 
Blindtner Todi, 
V\z Segnes, 
Piz Giuf, . 
Crispalt, 
&isteiutock, 
Selbsuift, . 

Klcine Windgalle, 
Tichingelhonier, 
Piz Soi, . * 
Calanda, . 
Kiirpfstock, 
Magereu, . 
Miirtschenstock, 



11,241 
11,214 

1 1,060 
10,026 
10,926 

IO,Sl4 
10,729 
10,703 

10,667 
10,663 

10,565 
10,473 
10,342 
tO,2$9 

10,253 

10,178 
10,165 
10,105 

10,086 

9938 

9925 
9804 

9351 
9348 

9213 
9177 

8294 

8012 



Kammlilucke, 
Sardona Pass, 
Sand Alp Pass, 
Brunni Pass, 
Scgnes Pass, 
Kistcn Pass, 
i'anjxer Pass, 
Kriizli Plus, 
P\)o Pass, 
•Oberalp Pass, 



9344 
9318 
9»l 

8977 
8613 

8203 
7897 
7710 
7290 
6719 
6404 



(11) The Alps of North-East Switzerland (N, of the 
Klausen Pass and the Lake of Waienstadt). 



Feaks. 



Gliirnisch, . 
Boser Faulen, 
Silberstock, 
Siiniis, 
Altmaon, . 
Panlfirst, . 
Alvier, 
KurfUrsten, 
Spcer, 

Gross Nfythen, 
Rigikulm, . 
Holier Kuten, 
Rossberg, . 
Albis Hochwacbt 
Uetlibeig, . 



9580 
9200 

8834 

8216 

7999 
7825 
7694 

7576 
641 1 

6240 
5906 
5899 

5194 
28S7 

2864 



Ptaus, 

Ruofalpcrkulin, 
Karren Alp Pass, 
Kiorigkulm, 

*Klausen Pass, 

Kamor Pass, 

Fragcl Pass, 

llackcn Pass, 

Hol/cj;j^ Pass, 
•Ibergeregg Pass, 
*Etsel FlMS, 



7136 

6877 
6811 
6404 
5512 
5099 

4649 

4616 

4613 
3146 
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(12) Bemina Alps (from the Maloja to the Reschen Scheidcck and 
the Stelvio, N. of the VaiteliiDe and £. of the Val BregagUa 
and the Engadine). 



Piz Bernina, . • 
Piz Zupo, . . • 
Pizzo Bianco (Beniiii&), 
Monte di Sccrscen, 
Piz Roseg, higher point, 
Piz Argient, 
Piz Rosq^ lower point, 
PisFklu, . 
Cnurt'AgOm, . 

Pi/. Morteratsch, 
Monte della Disgrazia, 
Bdlavista, . 
Piz Prievhisa, , 
Piz Cambrena, . 
Pix T9cllie^M^ 
Pizzo (li Verona, 
Piz Corvatsch, . • 
Piz Tremoggia, . 
Cima di Piazzi, . 
Cima di Castello, 
II ChapUtschin, . 
Cima Viola, 
Piz C^Tvilo, 
Cima <ii ixosso, . 
Pizzo Torrone, . . 
Cima (li Cantone, 
Como di Lat;o Spalmo, 
Monte Sissone, . 
Punta Rasica, 
Pizzo Scalino, 
Como Sinigagtia {Oam di 

Verva), 
Fiz Badile, . 
Cima di Vaoeda, 
Corno di Campo, 
Pizzo del Ferru (Bregaglia) 
Piszo di Dosd^, . 

Cini;i (li Saoseo, 

Piz Languaid, . 
Pita Genelli, . 

Piz Misaun, 
Piz Bacone, 
Sciora di dentro, 
Cbmo di Dosd^, 
IHz Sesvenna, . 
Pioda di Sciora, 



t 



13.304 
13.15* 
»3.i»7 

13,016 

12,934 
12,914 

12,885 

12,835 

12,317 
12,067 

11,884 

11,854 
11,835 

".693 
I (1359 

",339 
11,326 
11,283 

ii,ia6 

XI, 103 
11,070 
11,060 
11,037 
11,024 
10,962 
10,942 
10,926 
10,903 

10,870 
10,863 
10,854 
10,844 
10,804 
10,763 
10,752 
10,716 

10,693 
10,676 

to, 660 

10,634 

10,59s 
10,508 

io,S45 



Passes, 

Faorcla Bellavista, 
Fuorda Sella, . 
Fuorcia Crast' Agttn, 
Fuorcla Tschierva, 
I'a&so di Bondo, 
Passo di Caatello* 
Passo Tremoggia, 
Passo di Mello, 
Diavolezza Pass, 
Passo di Dosde, 
*SteWio Pass, . 
Passo di Saceo, 
Passo di Zocca • 
Casana Pass, . 
MurettoPaas» . 
Canciano Pass,. 

* Umbrail Fftss, . 
Stretta Pass, . 
Passo di Viola, . 
Giufplau (Bufialora) Pass, 

'Bernina Fats, . 

*Forcola ili Livi^no, 
Cniichetta Pass, 
Passo di Verve, 

Schlinig Pass, . 

Foscagno Pass, 

Alpisella Pass, . 
•Scarl Pass, 

Diissnxdond Pass, 

Dhcira Pai.*, 
•Ofen Pass, 

Fracle Pn<;s, 

Scale di Fracle, 

* Maloja Pass, 
*Reschen Scbeideck, 



12,0^7 

11,840 
11,805 

",572 
10,227 

io»i7i 

90 r J 

9351 
9055 

9000 
88u 
8189 

8366 

8242 
S/4J 
7970 
7723 

7645 
7638 
7599 
7592 
7S40 
75»7 
7497 
73» 

m 

7348 

7071 

639$ 

6372 

593S 
4902 
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Peaks. 

Ago di Sdoim, • 
Sciora di fuorii • 
Fiz Surlej, . . . 
Cima del Largo, 
Piz Pisoc, . 
Monte di Zocca, 
Piz Murtarol, 
Piz Plavna dadatnt, . 
Piz TavrlJ, . 
Monte Valncra, . 
Pizzo ddU Mturgna, . 
Fiz Qaatervals» . 
Monte Cornacchia, . 
Sono di Conca, . 
Cime (ii Rcdiisco, 
Piz Pisoc, S. peak, 
Pis il'Esen, 
Corno di Capra, 
Piz Affuagliouls . 
Piz SclMimbnida, 
Piz Zuort, . 
Piz Lischanna, . 
"Vvt San Jon, 
Piz/o di Sena (VetU Sper 

ella), * * • 
Pfzso Porcelluso, 
Piz Casana, . . 
Piz del Diavel, . 
Monte Saliente, . 
Piz Laschadurella, 
Monte Foscagno, 
Monte del Ferro (Uvigno) 
Pizzo del Tecs . 

Piz Grr\';<;, . 
Piz Umbraii, 
Pizzo Ligondo, . 
Zwei Sch western, 
Monte Braulio, . 
UrtioIas(Mtae, 
Sassalbo, . 
Dreisprachenspitze, . 
Hunt la Sdieia* • 



Pasm, 



0,502 
0,499 

0.473 
0,460 

0,427 

0,427 
0,424 

0,414 

0,394 
0,375 
0,355 

0,312 
0,299 

0,299 
0,270 

0,263 

0,256 

0,247 

0,243 
0,204 

0^154 

0,099 
0,086 
0,079 
0,079 
0,030 
0,020 
0,010 
0,007 
0,007 
9987 

99S5 
9948 

9784 

9777 

9551 

9377 
9328 

8494I 



(13) Albnla Onmp (from the Spiitgen to the FliieU and the 

Maloja PassesX 
Ptaks, /tow. 

PizKesch,. . . . 11,328 Fuorda Caldcras, . . ^0,270 
Piz dellas Calderas, . 11,132 Fuorcla d'Es-chia, . . 9869 

PizPlatta,. . . 1I»109 Passo ddla Duana, , . 9»o7 
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UbiiU Oaroiip rmfimmd* 

PizJuHcr, . , 
Pi* d'En, . 
Pis d'Aela, 

Piz rertsch, 
Piz Forbiich, . 
Pi« Ot, . 
Gross Pi/. Vadrct, 
Piz d'AgneUi, . 
Pit d'Arblatsch, . 
Pi2 Timun or d'Emcti 
Tinzenhom, 
Piz Lagrev, 
Pii Michel. 

P17ZO SUlhl, 

Fliiela Schwarzhorn, 
Pizco del la Duana, 
Pirro (i;illcgione, 
Piz U'AlLtaiia, 
Hoch Ducan» 
Piz Grisrh, 
Averser Weissberg, 
Pic Por, . 
Surettahorn, . 
Arosa Roth horn, 
Fisso Lnnghino, 
Stittaetlioffii, 



1 1 , 1 06 

lo,9S9 

10,(189 
10,667 

10,584 
10,529 
10,512 
10,502 

10,430 
10,401 

»o,375 
10.335 
10^*79 
10,201 
10,184 
10,060 

IO,OCO 

9987 
9951 

9945 
9794 
9MI 

8450 



Pmim. 

Scrti^ r.-i!;<;, . 9062 

Forcella di Prassignola, . 

Foroellft di Lago, . . 8795 

F\)rc-cnina, . . • 8770 

Ducan Pass, . . . 8763 

Passo di Lei, . . . 8724 

Forcella di Langhino* . 8643 

Scaletta Pass, . . . 8593 

Fuorcla d'Alp Fonlauna, . 8580 

Grialetsch Pais* . . 8353 

•Fluela T'a^s, . . . 7838 

Strela Pass, . . . 7799 

•tAlbula Pass, . . . 7595 

Sejitimer Pass,. . . 75^* 

•Julier Pass, . . . 7504 

Passo di MadedmOi . . 74S1 

*S[>luj;cn Pas>, . . . 6946 

•Maloja Pass, . . . 593^ 

*tUretPm, . 5358 



(14) Silvretta and RhEtikon Group (from the Flue I a Pass to the 
Rescben Scbeideck and the Arlberg Pa^s}. 



Piz Linanl, , 
Fluchlhorn, 
Gross PIe Buia, . 
Veistanklahom, 
Mutller, . 
Piz Fliana, 
Klein Pis fiuin, . 
Stammer^pitr, . 
SilvrctUiburn, . 
Augstenberg, . 
Dreilanderspitz, 
Signalhorn, 
Krone, 
Thorwache, 
Piz Tasna, . 
Kndieittpilie, . 



11,201 

10,880 
10,831 
10,821 

10,775 
10,696 

io,6!<9 

10,657 

to,6ti 

10^4^3 

10,460 

10.443 



item 

Jamjoch, . 

Fuorcla del Confin, . 

Buinliickc, . 

Silvretta PoM^ 

Zahnllicke, 

Verslanklathor, 

Fuorcla d'UiecttS, . 

FuiiiiUMl l ass, . 
FiUschol Pass, . 
Fuorcla Zadrell, 
SchaA>ucheljoch, 
Fimber Pass, . 
Valtorta (Vcreina) Pass, 
Zebles Pass, 
Flew Pmw, 
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Hoher Rifller, 
Piz Mondin, 
KUchclspitze, 
Gross Seehom, 
Vesilspitzc, 
Gross LiUner, 
Zahuspitz, 
Vesulspitzc, 
Piz MinschuQ, 
Pktteriol, . 
Hexenkopf, 
Sccsaplana, 
Madrishom, 
Druscnfluhf 
SulzBuh, • 
Zimbaspitie, 
Naafkopf, • 
Falknis, . 









10,30s 


•Flilela Pass, 


7838 


10,325 


St. Antonierjoch, 


7792 


10.315 


Drusenthor, . , 


7710 


10,247 


Verrajochl, 




10,220 


^ It* 1^ 

Cavelljoch, 


7343 


10,207 


bchlappinerjocn, 


. 72I0 


10,104 


\ 4.1- 

bch\vc-uertQor« • 


7057 


10,145 


iMclcrhone, 
Zemu-ijoch, 


6631 


10,079 


0070 


10,037 


TAriDcrg 1 ass, . 


591a 


9968 


*Re8cben Schetdecki . 


400SI 


9741 






928s 






9282 






9252 






8678 






844s 






8419 







C— The Eastern Alps (from the Reschen Schddeck 
and the Stelvio to the Radstadter Tauern). 

(15) The Alps of Bavaria, the Vorarlberg, and Salzburg (N. of 
the Arlberg Pass, Innsbruck, the Puugau, and the £nns valley). 



Peaks. 

Parseierspitze, . 
Dachstein« • 
Zugspitze, • 
Hochkonig, 
Valluga, . 
Rockspitze, 
£1. Hone Griesspitze, . 
Stanskogel, . . 
Birkkarspitze (Kanrc&del), 
WatxmanQf • 
Rothewandspitfe, 
Gross Krottenkopf (All|^), 
Selbhorn, . • . 
Holies lidit, . 
Mdflelegaliel, . • 
Uochvogely 
W. Karwendekpitze, . 
Elnunief HalUpiue, . 




Fastis, 

Gcntschclioch, . 
Schrofen Pass, . . 

Gcrlos Pass, 
*Pais Thurn, 
•Fern Pass, 

•Schamitz or Seefeld Pass, 
•llirschbUhel Pass, . 
fHochfilzoi Psn, 
t*Pyhrn Pass, . 
*Wagteinsaitel, . 



6480 

5S3S 

4876 

4i8| 

3874 
3858 
3173 

3100 

2743 
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(16) Ortkr. Oitallia], lad fltotai BaigM (from the Reschen 
Scfaeideck and the Stdvio to the Brenner Pass, £. and S. of the 
Inn valley, and N. of the Tooale and Apnea Passes). 



Peaks, 

Ortlcr(0.), 
K6nig$$pitze (0.)» . 
Moiite Cevedaie (O.), 

Wil.lspitzc (Outzth.), • 
Weis&kugd (Ueizih.), 
Monte Zebri (O. ), . 
Palon (k-Ila Mare (O.), 
PuoU San Matieo (U.)» 
Monte Vioz (O.), 
Thurwaso s|vitzc (O.), 
Iliater Brochkogel (Oetzth. ] 
Hintere Scbw'arze (OeUth. ), 
Punta Tavicla (O.), , 
Similaun (Oetzth.), 
Pizio Tresero (0.)» 
Trafoier Ebwand (O.), 
Gross Ramolkotjel (Oetzth. 
Vertainspi tze ( O . ) , 
Wetsseespitzc (Oetzth.), 
Watrcsspitze (Oetzth.), 
I lochvernagtspitze (Oetzth 
Monte Rosole (0.)» • 
Final Ispitzc (Oetzth. )y 
Zuckerbiitl (St.), 
Sdudfkogel (Oetzth.), 
Schrankogel (St.), 
Hohe WUde (Oetxtb.), 
SonUarspitze (St.), . 
RuderhofsplLzc (St.)» . 
Wilder Piaff( St), . 
TnckettspUte (O.), . 
Wilder Frciger (St.), . 
Veneciaspitze (O.), . 
Ttehengelser HochwaiMl (O. 
Monte Cor fi Kilc (O.), 
Glockthurm (Oetzth.), 
Hintere Rothspitxe (O.), 
Ferncrkoeel (St. )• • 
Monte Sobretta (O.), . 
Strahlkogel (St.), 
Habiebt (St.), . 
Pflerscher Tribolum (St.), 



2,802 
2.655 
2,382 
2,382 
2,291 

2.254 
2,156 

.956 

.946 
.930 
,920 
,8So 
,821 
,818 

,657 
,651 
,618 

.595 

,592 

'5^5 

,529 

,520 
,516 

,418 
.405 

.38ii 
,346 
,241 

,103 
,083 

,057 
,011 

0,975 
0,827 

0,814 

0,794 

0,758 

0*178 



Peuses. 

Hochjoch (O.), . 
Vioz Pass (O.), . 
Sonklarschftrte(StutMu), « 

Koni^.-.joch (0-), 
Passu del Cevedale (O.), . 
Gepatschjoch (Oetzth,), 
K.iin 'ljoch (Oetzth.), . 
I«aii|{Uuf«rerjoch (Oetzth.), 
BOdstdcMjoch (St.), . 
Gurgler F.isjoch (Oetith.), . 
Eissee Pass (O.), 
I^ngthalenoch (Oetzth.), . 
Posse del Zehru (O.)*. 
Salient joch (O.), 
Niederjoch (Oetzth.), . 
Sforzellina Pass (O.j, . 
Pitzthalerjoch (Oetzth.), . 
Eisjochl am Bild (Oetzth.), 
Venter Hochjoch (Oetzth. j» 
Tabarettasrharte (O.), 
•Stelvio Pass (O.), . 

Gavia Pass (O. A.), . 

Timmeljoch (St.-OeUth.) 

Jaufen Pass (St.), 
♦TonalePass(O.-A-), 
*Reschen Scbddeck (O. 

Oetzth.), . 
*tBraiiier Pass (St.*Z.), 
*A|arica Pass, 



1 T,6o2 

10,949 
10,916 

10,81 I 

10.732 
10,640 

10,479 

10,391 
10,296 

10. 

10,279 
10,033 

99^5 
9913 
9899 
9859 
9826 

9541 
94fiS 

9459 

9055 
8651 
82 32 
6870 
6tSi 

4902 

4495 
387s 
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(17) LmlMVd Alps (from the Lake of Como to near Tirano in tbe 
Adige valley, S. of the Valtelline and of the Tonale and Apnea 
Passes, thus including the Beigamasque Ali»). 



Ptaks. 

Presanella (A*), . . 

Adamcllo (A.), . 
Care Alio ( A.)» • 
Dosson di Genova (A. ), 
Como di IJailoiie (A.), 
Busa^zii (A.), 
Monte Venerocolo (A.)» 
Lobbia Altii (A.), 
Cima Tosa (A.), 
Cimft di Brenta (A.), . 
Crozzon di lircnta (A.), 
Cimad'Ambies (A.)f • 
Pizzo di Coca (B.), . 
Pizzo di Sc:iis (B.), 
MoDte Kedorta (B.), . 
Tom di Brenta (A.),. 
Campanile di Brenta (A>}, 
PieUra Giande (A. ), . 
Goflia dt Brenta (A.), 

Ke di Ca-stcllo (A.), . 

Kecastello (B.), . 
Monte Gleno (B.), . 
Monte Tornello (B.), . 
Como Stella (6.), 
Monte Legnone (B.)i • 
Pizzo dci Tre Sij^nori (B.), 
Pizzo di Prcsolana (B-)» 
GrigiLi(B.), 
Monte Baldo (A.)> 
Monte Spinale (A.)» • 
Monte Roen (A.)» 
Munte GaBa(A.), 
Moote Resegone (B.), 



11,694 
11,661 

11,369 

",254 
10,929 

10,922 

10,886 

to,486 
10,420 

10,35a 

10,247 

10,15s 
10^014 

9974 

9964 
9922 
9636 
9630 

9541 

9482 

9475 
9459 
8819 
8596 

8563 
8380 

8239 
7907 
7218 

7094 

6939 
6529 

61SS 



Passts» 

Passo di Lares (A. ), . 
Passo dclla Lobbia Alta 

(A.). . 
Presena Pass (A.), . 
Pisgana Pass (A.), . 
Bocca di Tucket t (A,), 
Passo di Val Morta (B.), 
Bocca (H lircnta (A.), 
I'a^o del (irost^ (A.), 
Passo di Venina (B.), 
Passo del SuUo (B.),. 
Passo del Venerocolo (B. ), 
Passo di Cam DO (A.)« 
Passo di Doraona (B), 
Passo di San Marco (B.)* 
Croce Domini Pass (A.), 
•Tonale Pass (A. O.). 
Passo di Zovetio (B.), 
Colle Maniva (A.), . 

* Passo Campo ( A. ), . 
Gampenjoch (A.)i 

*tMendefPass(A.), • 

• Passo di Castione (B. ), 
*Aprica Pass (A.-B.),. 



10,483 

9961 
9S79 
9626 
8714 
8534 
8376 
8006 

7983 
7937 
7595 
7507 
6824 

6513 
6217 

6x81 
5968 

5476 
5407 
5051 
4462 

4219 

387s 



(18) Oi&tsnl TyrolOM Alps (from the Brenner Pass to the 
Radstadter Tauem, N. of the Pusterthal and the upper Dr c 
valley, and S. of the Pinzgau nnd the Enns valley). This 
group includes the independent Riesenfemer group that rises 
S. of the main Tauem group. 

Peaks. Passt-s. 

Gross r.l ckncr (T.), . . 12,461 Milterbachjoch (Z.), . 10,270 

Glockncrwand (T.), . . 12,200 Kittelthor (T. ), . . • 10,210 

Gro»Venedig«r(T.), . l8,oo8 Trippachuttel (Z.), . . 10^030 



i 
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Pmkt, 

Gtms Wiesbachhorn (T.), 

Rainerhorn (T.), . 
Hoch/cUcr (Z.), . . 
DieUierrempit/c (T.), 
Simonyspitzc ( T.), 
Mosele (Z.), 
Olperer (Z.), 
Johannislicrg (T.), , 
Hochgall (R.), . 
Thurnerkamp (Z.), 
Schr.unin.icher (2U)| . 
Dabcispitze (T. ), . 
GtowLdffler(Z.), . 
Fu.vs^uii) (Z.), . , 
Schwarzenstcin (Z.), . 
Gro» Geiger (T. ), . 
Ruthnerliorn (K.), 
Hocbalmspiuc (T.), . 
ReieheiispiUe ( Z. ), 
Gross Rother Knopf (T.)t 
Gross Morchner (Z.), . 
Wildgall(R.), . 
Hochnarr or Hoduurn (T.) 
Ankogel (T.), • 
Hochschober (T. ), 

KiUsteinhorn (T.), . 
Gross Greiner (Z. ), . 
Sonnblick (T.), • 
Zsiemondyspiizc (2!.),. 
Hafnereck (T.)». 
Rcckner (Z.)» . 



11,713 
11,684 

".559 
11,500 

".447 
"»438 
11,418 

".375 
11,287 
11,228 

11,208 
ii,i8a 
11,096 

1 1,090 
11,057 
11,041 
11, 024 
11,008 

10,844 
10,814 
10,785 

10,735 
10,689 
10,673 
10,663 
10,512 
10,509 
10,191 

10^122 

94BS 



IJockkarscharte (T.)» 
Alpeinerscharte (Z.), 
Ober Sulzbachlhbrl (T.), 
AnlhoUerscharte (R.), 
Goldtechschartf (T. ), 
Fragantscharie (T.), . 
Kleine Zirkiiiizscharle(T.] 
Grossc Eleiiiiscnarte (T. ), 
Krimmler Tauern (Z.-T.)i 
Heiligenbtuter Taiient or 

Hochthor (T.), . 
Velbes Tauem (T.), . 
KalflerT«i«n (T.), . 
+Hohe T;iucrn (T.), . 
Mallnitzcr Tauern (T.), 
Tmcerjoch (Z.), 
Klammljoch (R.>T.), 
Arlscbarte (T. ), 
Pfitscherjoch (Z.), 
Kals Matrcicrlhorl (T.), 
Slallersattel (R.)> 
•Radsliidter Tauern (T.), 
•tBraniier Ffe» (Sl.-Z.)« 



9994 
9712 
9600 
9252 

9046 

8921 

8770 

8642 

8442 
8334 

8245 

8o$i 
79» 
7697 

7S»7 
7386 

7376 
723^ 
6742 
5702 

449S 



(19) The Dolomites of the South Tyrol (from the Brenner route 
to the Monte Croce Pass, and S. of the Pustertbal;. 



Bfannolata, 

Antelao, 

Tofana (central summit), 
Soraplss, . 
Monte Civetta, . 

VerncI, 

Moalc Cristallo,. 
Cima di Vezzana, 
Cimone della PaU* . 



11,024 
10,706 
10,633 
10,594 
10,564 
TO,S^9 
10,496 
10^470 



Passo d'Ombretta, . 

Langkofcljoch, . 
Tschagerjoch, . . 
Grasleiten Pass, 
Passo di Pravitale, . 
P.isso (Iclle ComcHe, 
Pas&o dclla Ro&clla, . 
Vajolet Pass, . 
Pasao di Caaaliy 



8983 

SS03 

8675 
8531 

8465 

8462 

8442 
8363 
8193 
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Pelmo, 

Drcischusterspitze, 
Bucspilzei . • • 
Croda Rotta <Hohe Gaisl) 
Piz Popena, 
Sasso VernalC} . . 
Elferkofel, . . 
Grohmannspiite, 
Zwoiferkofel, . 
Iftnerkoflerthann 
Sass Ripiis (Cleislerspiuen), 
Grosse Furquctta ( ,» ), 
Grosse Zinne, 
K L ikof^'cl ( Rosengarlen) 
Fiini&ugerspiUe, • 
Fkk di Sftn Maitioo, . 
Croda Grande, . 
Rosengartenspitze. 
Vordere (W.) Zinne, . 
Munuurole, higher podc, 
Marnnrolc, lower peak, 
Cima di FraUusta, 
Kleine Zinae» . 
Fermedathurm, . 
Cima d'Asta, 
Cima di Canali, , 
Croda Grande, . 
Vajoletthurm (highest). 
Sass Maor, . 
Dirupi di Larsec, 
Cima di Ball» 
Delagothunn, . 
Cima dellft Mfldoilll«, 
Rosetta, . 
Grodft da Lago, . 
Central GrasTcitcnsiMlze, 

W. Grasldtenspitzct 
Schlern, . 

Sasso di Mur, 
Cinque Torri, 
Cima delle Dodid, 
Monte Pavione, . 
Cima di Posta, . 
Monte Pasubio, . 



10^397 

10.375 
10,342 

10,312 
10,309 
10,320 
10,207 
10,142 
10.073 

9932 
9932 

9853 

9846 

9833 
9831 
9815 
9781 

9758 

9715 

9623 

9649 

945a 

9407 

9344 
9338 
93»S 
9256 

m9 

9174 

9»3i 
9121 

9026 
8993 
8911 

8875 
8766 
8406 
8380 

7750 
7671 
7664 
7333 
7323 



Passts. 

Ticrsalpljochl, . , . 8055 

PassodiBall, . . . 9ofi 

Forcella di Giralba, . . 7992 

Col dei Bos, . . , 7579 

Forcella Grande, . . 743a 

*Pord()i Pass, . . . 7382 

Sellaioch, . . . . 7277 

TfeSassiPass,. . 7215 

Mahlkncchtjoch, . . 71 13 

Grodeuerjoch, . . . 701 1 

*Fa]aM«go Pass, 6946 

Fedaja Pass. . . , 6713 

Pasto di Valles, . . 6667 

*RollePass, 6509 

Forcella Fcrada, . . 6480 

Passo di San Pt-Uc^^riiK^ . 6^7 

Forcella d'Alleghc, . . 5971 

•TreCrod Pass, . 5932 

•Karersee (Caressa) Pass, . 5715 

•Monte Croce Pass, . 5374 

* Ampezzo Pan, . JO66 

Cereda Pass, . . 4t;oT 

•fTobiacb Pass, . 3967 
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(20) SonUi Btftern Alps (£. olUie Monte Croce Pass, and 
S. of the upper Drave valley )w 



N.B. — The letters, ' C,' 'J,' and ' K,' indicate to which division of 
this group — the Carnic, KarawaokaSi or Julie Alps — the Peak 
or Pass belongs. 



Pioks. 

Terglou(J.), 
Monte Coglians (C. ), 
Kcllerwand (C), 
J6f del MoDtasio (J.). 
Omadei Preti (C), 
Monte Peralba (C)» 
Manhait (J.), 

ialouc n.), 
fonte Canin (J. )i 
Monte Criflola (C. ), 
Grintouc (K.), . 
Piestrclcnik (J.), 
Montr CAvailo (C.) 
Krn !'[,), . 

(K.). . 
Dobratsch (C), • 
Vclka Kappa (K. ), 



9400 
9128 
9105 

9039 
8868 

882<) 
8786 
8711 
8471 

S468 
S429 
8202 
73«6 

7369 
7346 

7110 

5059 



Passes, 

WolaycrPass(C.), . . 6506 

*MonteCroce Pass (C), . 5374 

*Loibl Pa&s{K-), . . 4495 

Plocken Pass (C), . . 4462 

•Predil PassH.). • . 3813 

•liirnbaumer Wald (J.), . 2897 
t*Sailnitz or Pontebba 

iW (C.-J.), . . 2615 



APPENDIX II 



SEL?:CT LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PEAKS IN THE ALPS 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE DATE AT WHICH 
THEY WERE FIRST CONQUERED 

N.B. — I. Where not otherwise stated, the date given refers to the ascent of 

the highest point of the summit named. 

2. If several pealcs were climbed m the same year the names are placed in 

top<^a^hicnl ocder according to the twenty groups enumentted in 
Appaadjx i. 

3. The nnmemls appended to each name refer to the aforesaid twenty 

groups. 

4. The asterisk prefixed to certain names signifies that the first recorded 

ascent was made solely or jointly by Englishmen, among whom the 
present writer, an American, has ventured to include himself. 



1308 



1770 



Rochemelon (4). 



Beet (5). 



1492 

Mont Aiguille (3). 



1778 

Terglou (20). 



By 1654 

W. Karwendclspitze (15). 



1778 
Mont V^lan (6). 



Before 1684 
Mont Thabor (2). 



1781 

Scopi (9). 

1784 

A^nille and DAme du GoAter (5). 
Dent dn Midi (s).. 



Before 1707 
Pia Beverin (9). 



Between 1716 and 1742 
Scesaplana (14). 



1T<« 

Moat Bbuic (5). 

xm 



1744 



Titlis(8). 



Hangcndg^Tctscherhorn (8). 
Grande Dent de Mordes (S). 
Stock£ron(io). 



About 1768 



Ankogel (18). 
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irsf 

Pizzo Bianco (7). 
Rothhorn di Gnmaiuj (7). 
Rbeimvildhon) (9), 

Between ITM aii4 ITfT 
Uri Rcthitock (8). 

About 179t 
■ Blaaes Gletscherhom * (8). 

ITM 

Theodulhorn (6). 
Klein Matterhorn (7). 
Oberalpstock (10). 

1T98 

Piz Urlaun (10). 

Before 1799 
Gron Wiesbachhorn (18). 

1800 

Gross Glockner (18). 

1801 

Punta Giordani (7). 

Piz Aul (9). 

Pis Scharboden (9). 



Pit Tern (9). 
Oftler (16). 



Gtiferhoro (9). 

About 1810 
Aiguille de U Grande Sun^ 

ini 

Jnngfinu (8). 

Between 1811 and 1818 

RisUhom (8). 

1813 

Finstetaarhom (8). 

1813 

Zermatt Breithom (7)* 



(4). 



Before 1817 
Mettcnbcrg (8). 

Iteforc 1819 

Rochebrune (3}. 

1819 

Vincent Pyxamide (7). 



Zuniiteinspitze, M<mle 
Ziigspttae(iS). 

1833 

Roche d' Am bin (2). 
Ludwigshohe (7). 

1838 

Gfand RnbitB (s)u 
Bmtenitoek (10). 



(7). 



Todi (10). 

1888 

Hafocrcck (18). 

Before 1837 
Hochnarr or Hocharn (t8). 

Between 1838 and 1889 

Piz Tambo (9) 

1839 

Torrenthorn (8). 

1880 

Mont Pelvoux, Pyramide (3). 
SchaUkoigel (16). 

1881 

Kleine WindglUe (10). 



Mont Clapier (1). 
Becca di Nona (4). 
Hanntock (10). 
Dadiitein UsY, 



Stiahlkogel (16K 



Altcls (8). 
Similaun (16). 
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Snsscncire (6). 

Oldenhoru {6). 

Pis Pultt, lower point (la). 

Piz d' Agnelli (13). 

Pic Linard (14). 

1836 

Mont Tinibras (l), 
Rognosa di SestiMres (8). 
Gstellihorn (8). 
Madelegabel (15). 
Fenerkogd (i^ 

Ontiftl Aiguille d*Amt (3). 

Before 1840 
Galenstock (8). 

IMO 

lOttwakUiom <7). 
Schnakofel (16). 



Snstenhom (8). 
Ew^nchneehom (8). 
Dtts&tode (10). 
Grom Venediger ( 18). 



Tersiva (4). 

Cime de I'Est de la Dent du 
Midi (5). 
•Stockhorn (Col d'H^rens) (6). 

S^nalkuppe of Monte Rosa (7}. 
•Raifelhora (7). 

Gross Lauteraarhom (8). 

Gross Scheerhom (10). 

Vorab (10). 

IMS 

Wildhorn (8). 
Gross Loffler (18). 

1844 

Rosenhorn, Wetterhom (8). 
Hasle Jungfrau, WetteriMcn (8). 
•Wasenhorn (9). 
JohannUberg (iS). 

1845 

•Mittelhom, Wclterhorn (8). 
Hoeb Dncan (13). 



18M 

Piz Surlej (12). 

Piz Aguagliouls (l2). 

Pizd'Escn (12). 

Piz Languard (12). 

Piz Lischanna (12). 

Piz Kesch, lower point (13)1. 

Weisskut^cl (16). 

Gross Morchner (18). 

1847 

Schrammacher (18). 

1848 

Mont Pelvoux, highest point (3). 

Grenzgipfel of Monte Rosa (7). 

Ulrichshorn (7). 
•Stockhorn (Gornergrat) (7). 
•Gomergrat (7). 

Grosse Windgalle, lower point (tO). 

Pii Quatervals (12). 

ZimlMispiue (14). 

Vnidspiti^ lower point (i6y. 



Tcte Blanche (6). 
Krone (14). 
Pis Mondln (14). 

IMO 

Diablerets (8). 
Piz Bemina {12). 
II Chaplitschin (12). 
Piz Tschierva (12). 
Piz Corvatsch (12), 
Pis Misann (X3>. 

1851 

Combin de Corbastiire (6). 

185S 

Hohe Wilde (16). 
Scbwanenstein (18). 
Hocbicliober(i8). 



Glamer Todi (10). 
Glockthurm (i6>. 

18M 

•Ostspitze of Monte Ron (7>. 
*Strahlhorn (7). 
RoMbodcnhom (7). 
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*CiiDa di Jazxi (7). 
Gross Rinderhorn (S). 
Monte Vioz (16) 
Hochgall (iS). 
Monte Pcrallu (20). 

Before I6M 
Mont Emilius (4). 

1866 

*Mont Blanc du Tacul (5). 
*Motite Ron, highat point (7). 
Weuniues (7). 



1866 

Aiguille ilu Midi (5), 
•Mom Awil (6). 
•Mcttclhorn (6). 
'AUalinhorn (7). 
•Laquinhorn (7). 

Wildstrobel, W. peak (8). 

1867 

CHMnmrella (4). 

Bcssancsc, lower point (4). 

Oroce Kossa (4). 

Levanne, E. peak {4). 

Fointe de GrafTeneire (6). 

Tcte du Lion (6). 

Monch (8). 
•Klein Schreckhorn (8). 
•Trupl)L-rf,% lowest point (S). 
•Wildstrubel, ceiiUal peak (S). 

Pizzo della Margna (12). 

Pizde11asC«ldeiu(l3). 
•Pclmo(i9). 

IBM 

Rutor (4). 

I'unta Bianca, Grivola (4), 
*D6me de Miage (5). 

Tour SalU^res (5). 
•Dom (7). 

Nadelhorn (7), 
•Eiger (8). 

Piz Morterfttsch (13). 

Muttlcr (14). 

Hinter Broclikogcl (16). 

1809 

* Grivola (4). 
Grand Combin (6). 
*Rlnpfisd)hom (7). 



•Aletschhorn (S). 
•Bietschhom (8). 

^^nntc Leone (9). 

Piz Julicr (12). 

Piz Trcmo^ia (12). 

Pizzo Stella (13), 

Pizzo della Diiana (13), 

Kainerhom (18). 

Hoda]ni«pitie(i8). 

Before 1860 
Levanna, W. peak (4). 



'Grand Faradis (4). 
*Gramic Cii-sc (4). 
•Signal du Mom Iseran (4). 
•Chateau des Dames (6). 
•Alphubcl (7). 
•Blumlisalphom (8). 
•Obciaatkom (8>. 

•Monte Viso (2). 

•Aiguille and D6me de Polset (4L 
•Doravidi Sad (4). 

Mont Pourri (4). 
•Dome de la Sache (4). 
*Mont (6). 
•VVeis^horn (6). 

•Nord End of Monte Rosa (7). 
•Castor (7). " 

•Lyskanim {7). 

•Gross Schreckhorn (8). 

•Gwltclitenhorn (8). 

Piz Sei^nes (10). 
Pizzo Gallegione (13). 
Piz Grisch (13). 

Fluchthom (14). | 
Wildspitie, h^her point ( 16). 



Pointe de Charbonel (4). 
•Dent Blanche (6). 

Lo Besso (6). 
*TiscUK»rn (7). 
•Gross Ficicherhom (8). 

Weisse Frau (S). 

GroM DoUenhorn (8). 
*Monte della IKagracUi (12). 



d by 
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1863 

*Grandcs Kousses, N. peak (3), 
*Granta Parey (4). 
•Pointe dc Tnnncveige {$), 
•Dent d'H6rens (6). 
*DiabIons (6). 

*Parrotspitze, Monte Ro» (7I. 
•Balfrin (7). 

Silberhorn (8). 

Schlossberg (8). 

fiasodino (9). 

Hdsenhom (9). 

Bifertcnstock (10). 

Claridenstock (io)« 

Selbsanft (10). 

Piz Zupo (12). 
*Pir Roseg, lower point (12). 

Piz Canibrcna (12). 

ZuckerhUtl (16). 

Antelno ( 19). 

Tofana, ccnira! peak (19). 

Before 1864 
Dent i'arrachtc (4). 

1864 

Cima dci Gelas (i). 
• Pointe des Ecrins (3). 
•1 'lint a Rovsa, Grivol«(4). 
*Grande Molte(4). 
•Aiguille d'Argentiere (5). 
•Ai^juille do Trcl.ncte (5), 
•Aiguille du Touf {5), 
•Mont Dolent (5). 
*Zinal Rothhorn (6). 
*Bouquetin (6). 

Punta di FontaneUa (6). 

Pollux (7). 
*fialmhoni (8). 

Fleddstock(8). 

Berglistock (8). 

Studerhoro (8). 

Gross Waaniehorn (8). 

Ochsenhom (8). 

Ofenhorn (9). 
•Vogelbctg (9). 
*Gross Ruchen (lo)* 

Pi2 Sol (10). 
*Moiite Sissone (13). 
♦Piz Kesch, higher point (13). 

Hoher Riffler (14). 
*KoDigsspitze (16). 

Monte Ce«Bdale» lower point (16). 



Monte Veneroodo (if), 
•Presanella (17), 
Adamello (17). 
Mannolata (19). 
Sorapiu(i9}. 

BefOralSM 

Briumegghorn (6). 

1866 

*Tsanteleina (4). 

* Petit Mont Baasac (4). 

•Aiguille V'ertc (5). 
*Grandes Jorasses, lower point ( 
•Aiguille de Bionnassay (i). 
•Aiguille du Chardonnet (5), 
•Matterhorn (6). 
•Ober Gabelhom (6). 
•Grand Cornier (6). 
•WeUenkuppc (6). 
•Trifthom (6). 
Tigne d'Aroll.1 (6). 

Mont Blanc de Setlon (6). 
•Ruinette (6). 

Pointe de Rosa Blanche (6). 

Gross Griinhorn (S). 
'Laulcrbrunntn Breithom (8). 
•Tschingelhorn (8), 

Stucklistock (8). 
•Gross Nesthom (8). 

Dainniustock (8). 

Piz Mcdel (9). 

Ringelspiiz (10). 
•Piz Roseg, higher point (12). 

Pi/. Unibrail (12). 

Crast' Agiizza (12). 

Pis Fisoe (12). 

Piz d'Aela (13). 

Gross Piz Buin (14). 

Silvrettahorn (14). 
•Punta San Mat tec (l6)b 
•Piczo Tresero (16). 

Monte Cevedale, higher point ( 

Finailspiize (16). 

Hochvemag^pitze (16). 

Rttderhofspitze (16). 

Wilder Freiger (16). 
•Car^ Alto (17). 
*Cima Tosa (17). 
•Mosc-lc (18). 

Hochfeilcr (iS). 

Monte Cristalio (19). 

Monte CogliMtt (20). 
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IMt 

•Alboron (4). 
Monveso di Forzo {4), 

Punta Liivina (4). 
Pointe de Garin (4). 
^Aiguille de l*Eboalement <5). 

Bcc d'Epicouii (6). 

Poiole d'Otemma (6). 

MoRt Fort <6). 
*BfC Lusency (6). 

T^te de ValpeUine (6). 
*K1cb Wanneborn (8). 

Wellhorn (8). 
•Blindenhom (9). 
•Cima di Castello {12). 
*Ph Cengalo (12). 
•Piao del Teo (12). 
*Pizzc> Sc.ilini) (12). 
•Cornn di Qirapo (12). 
*Corno di Do.s(le (12). 
•Corno di Lago Spalmo (12). 

ri/ riatta (13). 
•Tinxenhorn (13). 
•Piz Vadiet, lower point (13). 

Verstanklahorn (14). 

Gross I.itzner (14). 

Monte Zebxii (16). 

Tuckettspitze (16). 
•Punta TavJeli (16). 
•Monte Rosole (16). 

Dreiherreiispitze (18). 

RttUumrfaom (18). 

1867 

•Tour du Grand St. Ptene (4}. 

Tre&cnta {4). 

Punta Four& (4). 
•Tour Ronle (5). 
•Mont CoUon (6). 

Ev^que (6). 

Mont Pleureur (6). 
*Jiigerhoro (7). 
^letaeherhoni (8). 
*Gross S^nnort (8). 

Campo Tenda (9). 

BHndtner Todi (10). 

Murtschenstock (lO). 

Cima di Piazzi (i2)« 
*PisB«iile(i2). 
*Cima di Rosso (13). 
♦Piz Michel (13). 
♦PU Vadret, higher point (13), 
•Hintere RothspUze (16). 



Palon della Mirc ( r6"i. 
Hintere Schwarze (16). 
Olperer (18). 
•Mouteavettft(i9). 

IMS 

•Grandes Jorasscs, higher point (5)1. 
Aiguille de ia Za (6). 
Gra»hofln(8). 

•El>nefluh (S). 
•Dreieckhom (8J. 
*Kr6nte (8). 

Tschingcliiorner (tO). 

Bellavisla (12). 

*Fk Paltt, highest point (12). 

1M9 
Petit Paradis (4). 

Pointe dc Ronce (4), 
•Hohberghorn (7). 

Morgenhorn (8). 
•Gspaltenhorn (8)* 

Schicnhom (8). 

Breitlauihorn (8). 

Vhto Rotondo (9). 

Piz Argient (12). 

Surett^orn (13). 

Piz Fliana (14) 

Gross Seehorn (14). 

Parseierspitze (1$). 

Thurwieserspitze (l6)« 

Sonklar>pilzc (16). 

WalzessjMtze (16). 

I^anfjkolol {19). 

Crosse Zinne (19). 
•Cima di Ball (19). 
•Cirna di Fnduata (19). 

DrdsdnutMspitie (19). 

1870 

•Meije, central peak (3), 
•Ailefroide (3). 

Pointe deZuMi (6). 
•Siidlcnzspitze (7). 

Trugbe^, central poixit (8). 

Dnuenllw (14). 

Weisseespitze (16). 

WUder Pfinff (16). 

Pfaa» di Preaolaaa (17). 

•Cinione dclla Ptift (19). 
•Rosetta (19). 
•Pis Popoia (19). 

^Hohe G«isl or Ctoda Rossa (19). 
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1871 

Mnn'e S'cllri ( t). 

I'uijia Sumineiiier (2). 

Monte Civi.salc't (2). 

Cinia (li Charforon (4), 
•Aiguille du Plan (5). 
•Aiguille du Moine (5). 
•Mont Mallrt f^V 
•]L)eQU des Bouuuctins (6). 
♦Dent Peffoc (6). 

Pointc de Mountet (6). 
•Portjengrat (7). 
*Rothlioni, Fnsshdmer (8.) 

Trugberg, highest point (8). 

Piz X<iioendro (9). 

Pk BUut (9). 

Sandgipfel (lo). 

Porphir (10). 

Ctma di Brenta ( 17). 

Gross Geiger (iS). 

Simonyspitxe (18). 

1872 

•Aiguille de Leschaux (5). 

Combin d« Valsorey (6). 
•Aij^uillcs Rouges d'AiolJa (6). 
•Agassi^born (8). 
*Unterbachhoni (8). 

SLheuchzerhnrn (8). 

Grunerhorn (8). 

Wildstnibel, highest point (8). 

Zapporthorn (9). 

Trafoier Eiswand (16). 
♦Thurnerkamp (iS). 

WiMgall(i8). 

Gross Rother Knopf (18). 

Glocloierwand (l8)- 
*Cima di Vezzana (19). 
•Ke^^c!koc;<'l (Rosengarten) (19). 
•Marmaroie, lower peak (19). 

1873 

•Giande Ruine (3). 
•Rateau (3). 

*Sommet des Rouies (3)* 
•Roche Faurio (3). 
•Montagne des Agnetnx (3). 

Mont Herbefef (1). 

Bessancse, highet point (4). 

Pnnta d'Arnas (4). 
"Aiguille RocbefiMt (5^ 
•Schaliihorn (6). 

Scfawwrsbom, Monle Rom (7). 



♦Gross Wendenstock (8). 

Gross Greiner (18). 
Dabcrspitze (18). 

1874 

Grandes Ronnes, S. peak (3). 

Tic do la Grave (3). 
•Mont Thuria (4). 

Pimte di Cmsole (4). 

Roccia Viva (4). 

Bee de rinvergnan (4). 
•AigiulledeBUutttrc (5). 
•Aiguille de Triolet (5). 

AiguUle des Maisons Blanches (6). 

Monte delle Loccie (7). 

Pattcriol (14). 

Zwolferkofel (19). 
•Rosengartenspitze (19). 

ISTB 

Aiguille de Scolette (a). 

Dents d'AmMn (2). 

Rc^nosa d'Kiache (2). 
•Roche de la Murelle (3). 

Punta di Gay (4). 

Becca di Monlandeyn^ (4). 

Lcvaiiim, central peak (4). 

Bees de la Tribulation (4). 

Balmenhom, Monte Rosa (7). 

Gross Lohner (8). 

Cima Viola (12). 
*Sass Maor (19}. 

1876 

Brie Booebet (2). 

Roche Taillante (2). 

Aiguille du Plat (3). 
•Aiguille des Arias (3). 

Tele de I'Etret (3). 

Dome de Chasscforet (4), 
•Pointe des Scngics (4}. 

Tour Noir (5). 
•Grande Fourche (5). 

Petites Jora^cs (5). 
*Lcs Droites (5). 
*I^s Cmirtcs (5). 
•Mont Brule (6). 
•Fusshom (8). 
*(^To%s Engelhorn (8). 

K.iein Spannort (8). 
•Grosse Windgallc, higher point ( 10). 
•Pizzo Bianco, Bernina 

Pifflso del Fcrro (12). 

ReCMtello^ Berg. (17). 
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xtn 

Brie Fr(»M (2). 

Mcijc, lui;licst p<Mnt (3). 
•Pic d'Olan (3). 
•Pic Sans Noni (3). 
•Grande Sagne (3). 
♦Pic Coolidge (i). 
•Cimp de CkM-Chitel (3). 
♦Sirac (3). 

PlarctT3). 

Pic des Aupillous (3). 

Roche du Grand GaliUur (3}. 

Ddme de TArpoitt (4). 

Pointe de h San* (4). 

Ondeana {4). 

Grand Nomenon (4). 
•Mont Diane de Courmaycur (5). 
•Aiguille Noire de Pcteret (5). 

Moote di Sooscen ( 12). 

KUchelspitze (14). 

Jdf del Mootasio (ao). 

UTS 

•CIma (II Na>tn (i). 

Brec de Chambeyron (2). 

Pointe de la Font Sande (2). 
•Pic du Tliabor (a), 
•Lcs Bans (3). 

Mcijc, E. peak {3). 

Pic Gaspard (3). 

Pointe du Vallon des Etages (3). 
•Pic des Areas (3). 
•Aiguille du Soreiller (3). 
•Southern Aiguille d'Arves (3). 
•Northern Aii;uille d'Arves (3). 
•AiRuillc (Ic Tcclct (4). 
•pointe de la (ialise (4). 

(irande Aiguille Rous&c (4). 

Roc du Mulinet (CimalfarteUot) (4). 
•Mont Maudit (5), 
•(irand Dfu (5). 

Aiguille des Gladcit (5). 

Mittaj^horn (8). 

Elkrkofel (19). 

Sass Ri|^ (Geislerspitxeo) (19). 
Croda da Lago, higher peus (19). 
Sasao Venule (10). 
ftkdi Saa Mardoo (19.) 
Kdknnad (90). 

ItTt 

♦Punts ddl' Affntera ( i). 



•Monte Matto (i). 

•Aip^ille de Chambeyron (2). 

•Puinle Haute de Mary (a). 

T^te desTailliei(S). 
•Pav«?(3). 
•Pic du Says (3). 
•Pic de Verdonne (3). 
•Pic Bonvoisin (3I 

Tcte de Lauxanourc (3). 

Punta di FoRO (4). 
•Grand Sertr (4). 
•Aiguille de Talefre (5). 

Petit Dm (5). 

Pointe de TiricoUa (6). 
•Sonnighom (7}. 
♦DOrrenborn (7). 

Pizzo di Dosd^ (12). 

ZsigmoodyspitK (18). 

W. or Vordere Zinne (19), 

Vemel (19). 
•Cima di Caoali (ig)^ 



Becca du Lac (4). 

Pointe du Chatelard (4). 
•Aiguille des Gnmda Charmoz (5), 
•Aitjuille du Tacul ($), 
•Geisshom (8). 
♦Cimad;Ambies(i7). 

'l ussslcin (18). 

Grohmannspitze (19). 

Crosse Furquetta (19). 
♦Cinque Torri (19). 

XnoerkofleithunB (19). 



•Pointe des Ilenvi^fca (a), 
•paoestrel (2). 
♦Pic da Pehrat (2). 

•Visolotto (2). 

♦Aiguille de Jean Roatan (3 V 
•FiJte(3). 
Grande AroUa(4). 

Becca di Monrinir (4). 
'Aiguille dc Grcpon (3). 
•Ddme de Rochefort (5), 

Tour St Martin (8). 
'Siedel Rothhom (9). 

Pizzo di Scats (17). 

Vajolletthnrm (19). 

Kleine Zinne (19). 

Saaao di Hut (19). 
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Rocca in luda (a). 
^LevanneLU (4). 
* Aiguille dtt Gent (5). 
•Calotte de Rochefort (5). 
*Pointe de Mourti (6). 

Tsdiingelochtighorn (8). 

Tiefenstock (Sf 

Banhorn (9). 
•Piz Prievlusa (12). 

Pizm Torrone (12). 

Dosson di Gen ova (17J, 
•Torre di Brenta {17). 
'Dinipi di Larsec (19)^ 

T^te de Mojrse or de TOronaye (2). 
AjgnUle de la V irnpije, higliestof the 

Ai^illcs Dorccs (5). 
*Les Periades (5), 

Sattrlhorn (S). 
•Lenfahurn (9). 

VWj.o Terre (9). 

Piz Baconc ( 12). 

Piz Schumbraida (12). 

Mcole OMmacdua (12). 

Monte del P'crro (12). 

Croda Grande (19). 

1884 

*Punta Gastaldi (2). 
Pointe R^nod (4). 

Pointe f!c I'Echelle (4). 
•Pointe de Piatou (4). 
•Ptanta FVancesetti (4). 

Cima Monfrct (4}. 
•Punta dclla Guxa (4). 
♦Bieshon) (6). 
•Klein Bietschhom (8). 

SchdnbUhUiom (8). 

Galmi (8). 
•Wendenhoni (8). 
•Fiinffinjjprspitre (8). 

Viizo dci Piani (9). 

PuHmiiii (13). 
Stammerspitz (14). 
Kuchenspitze (14). 
Crocnm di Btenta (17). 
Crodft da Lago« tower peak (19). 

188« 

Punta Bonneral (4). 
*GriToletta (4). 



•Punta Bndden (4). 

•Tele de la Tril)ulatlon (4). 
•AiguiUe Blanche de P^tiret (5). 

Grand Damf 

Pointe des r.cnevois (6). 

Gross Uohwanghom (6). 

Grass Niissihom (8). 

Kamm (8). 

Wasenhom (8). 
•Piz d'Alljana (13). 

Campanile di Brenta (17). 

Cential Graslcitenspitxe {ig). 

Before ItM 

Cherboduog (9). 

188« 

•Pic da Clapier du Peyrou {3). 

Monlc Nero (4). 
•DenU de Bertol (6). 
•Ober Mominghom (6). 
•Htihnerstock (8). 
•Olmenhom (8). 

Thicralpliistock (8). 

Dreilanderspitz (14). 

Chna delta Madonna (19). 

1887 

*Tctc do Vaulisse (3). 
•Pic Bourcet (3). 
•Pic des Prfe les Fonds (3). 
•Cime du Grand Sauvage (3). 
•Mont Savoyat (3). 
•Pointe de la Gli?re (4). 
•Cirae d'Oin (4). 

Aigtnlle Verte de Valsotey (6). 
•Crete de Millon (6). 

StecknadeUiorn (7). 

AnkenhiaK (8). 
•King's Peak, Engelhdineff (8). 
•Fcrmedalbunn (19). 

Before 1888 
Punta Nera, Grivuia 14). 



•P«?ou Roc (2). 
•Becca di Noaschetta (4). 
•T^tc de Valnontey (4). 
•Cresta Gastaldi (4). 

AtfTitille de la Ncuvaz (5). 
Aijiuilles Rouges du Dulent (5). 
Bachlistock (8). 
Sciora di dentro (13). 
Thorwacbc (14). 
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1889 

Pic du Rilxjn (4). 

Pointe dc la Goletta (4). 
*Cime de Quart dessus (4). 
•Piintadel BrogHo (4), 

Pointe des Pattes des Chamois (4). 
*Becea di Snrm (4). 
•Punta Crevasse (4). 

AiguiUe de l'AU6e Blanche (5). 

Grande Lois (5). 

Gletschhorn (8). 

Flacbthorn, central peak (14). 

Biiima<i;). 

W. Graitetteiupitie (19). 

1890 

♦Pic des Soaffles, lower peak (3). 
*Kocher de Pierre Poiate (4). 
Petit Darrei (5). 
*Kleiii Schienhom (9). 

Monte di Zocca ( 1 2). 
Fluchthuro, N. peak (14). 
FUnffingerspitze (19). 
M«iiiuurole» bigbier point (19). 

1891 

•Ai^le Noire (RoehiUes) (a). 

•Pomte des Cerces (2). 

*Pic des Souffles, higher peak (3}. 

^Dents des Rones (6). 

*Moinc (6). 

*Ritord (6). 

!f inter Snstenhora <8). 

Pierre Cabotz (S). 
*Pizzo di Pesciora (9}. 

HttUehom (9). 

Cima di Cantonc (12). 

Cima del Largo (12). 

Piz Plavna dadaint (12). 

1892 

•Punta del Tuf (4). 

Becca d'Arbicra (6). 

Pointe des Gr;indes Morullcs (6). 
*Distelhom (8). 

*Gttschiboni(9). 

*Wyttcn%vas?;crstock (9). 
'Neafelgiuhorn (9). 
*PanU Mottisda (9). 

•Gross Schienhom (9). 
•Pizro Colurab^ (9). 
Cbfbet (9). 



Cima dei Cogni (9). 
Cima di Balniscio (9). 
Cima di Vazzeda (12). 
Punta Rasica (12). 
Sciora di fuori (12). 
Pizzi Gemelli (12). 
Pioda di Sciora (isy. 
Zahnspiu (14). 



*Dent du Requin (5). 
*A^uiUc Forbes (5). 
^AtperseheUihotn (9). 

♦Weisshorn (9). 
•Pix Murtarol (12). 
♦PizTavrU (12). 
•Piz Laschadurellft 

Piz Zuort (12). 

Piz San Jon (12). 

Ago di Sciora (12). 

Piz d'Arblatsch (13). 

PizForbisch (13). 

1894 

*Combin de Zessetta (6) 
•Punta del Dragone (6). 

Cima di Livournca (6). 

Pizzas d'Annarosa (9). 

Cima di Saoseo {12), 

Pis Pot (13). 

1895 

Cima della Maledia (1). 
Aiguille de Toule (5). 
Lonzahom (8). 
Monte Valncra (12). 
Corno di Capra (12). 
Monte Saliente (la). 
Delagothum (19). 

1896 

Steinhupnenhora 
•Kranzbenj (8). 
PisdelDwvelda). 
Cime di Rcdasco (12). 
Sasso di Conca(i2). 
Pic Pine, S. peak (12). 

1897 

•TotiT d'AiTOtson (4). 

Aiguille dT^ntrives (5). 
Hugihom (8). 
Como Sinigaglia ( 12). 
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*Simme]istoclc (8). 

1899 

Guglia di Brenta (17). 

1900 

Kastensteijihurnei (8). 

1901 

Picco Luigi Ainedeo (5). 
*Gruneckhorn (8). 
Scbeid^ Wetterborn {Sy, 
PitiodiSeiia 



(13). 
UM 



Fis Gnui (18). 



*KldnNiMiora(8). 

19M 

Klein Laatenuurhorn (8). 



AiguU]«deF£l«n8(i). 
*Aelplutock (8). 

1906 

Mont Brouiilard (5). 

190? 

Dmmcs Anglaises (5). 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS RELATING TO THE ALPS 

N,B. — This List inclmlci merely those general works which deal with the 
Alps AS a whole or with one of their three main Divisions (Western, 
Central, or Eastern). A fuller list (hy Iht- j r • f-nt writer) will be found 
in the new edition of Mr. John Ball's Hints and Notes for Travellers in 
tht Alps (London, 1S99), while for Switzerland and the adjoining regions 
(lerr A. Walter's Lodes' mtd R*is§bisehntibmgm (Befn» 1899) is wdl- 
nigh exhaustive. 

AUJJ!&tG.,LeAtpiO€€idmUdiMtifAniickUi, Tuiin, 1S91. (Histoij 
of the Western Alps to the end of the Roman period.) 

Ai^ ckt cingono Pltaluk, Lg. vol i. (all published). Turin, 

(Topographical lists and description, with heights, of all the 
peaks and passes of the Alpine ranges enclosing Italy on tbe 

north.) 

AlTMANN, J. C, Versuch einer Htstorischcft urui Physischen Be- 
schreibung der Helvetischen Eisbcrgen, Zurich, 1751. ^The first 
attempt at a description of the snowy region of the Swiss ^ps.) 

Ball, JOH n, Hinti and Notes for Travellers in the A ips. New edition. 
London, 1899. (Contains fall notices of the Geologyt ZbologT* 
and Botany of the Alps.) 

BSBLEPSCH, H. A., Die Aipen in Natur- und Lebensbildem. Fifth 

editinn, Tcna, 1885. English translation by Sir Lcslir Stephen 
(I.ondon, i86i). (Excellent account of the chief phcnomenaof 
the Alps, with special reference to the Swiss Alps.) 

BONNEY, T. G., The Alpine Rci^n'ons of S-wi/zcrland and the Neigh- 
bouring Regions. London, 1S68. (Deals niainly with maltdcs 
relating to natural science.) 

Brcx:kedon, W., Illustrations of Ike Passes of tlu Alps by which Italy 
communicates with France^ SwitMerUmd. ami Germemyn 2 vols. 
London, 1828-9. (Notices of the ^cai Historical Passes of the 
Alps, illustrated by fine steel engravings.) 
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cumber^ GuidiSy 13 volt, (as yet). LoodoDt 1890-1908. (This series, 

edited and largely written by Sir Martin (Tonway and the Rev. 
\V. A. R. Coolidge, describes for mountaineers the Dauphird 
and Eastern Graian Alps, the chain of Mont Blanc, the Pennines, 
(2 V0IS.X the Bernese Oberland (5 vols.), the Lepontine and 
Adula Alps, and the Rang^ of the Iwi.) 

Conway, Sir Martin, Thi Alps from End to End. London, 1895. 
(An account of a journey made tn 1894.) 

Conway, Sir Martin, and McCormick, A. D., The Alps ^ described 
by Sir Martin Conway and painted by A.D. McCormick. London, 
1904. (Eloquent descriptions of the High Alps, with coloured 
lUustratioos.) 

Coolidge, W. A. B*, Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-books. London, 
1889. (Contains a history of Swiss Guide-books, of Alpine Inns, 
and of Zermatt, with a list of books relating to Swiss Travel). 

CUHNINCfTAM, C. D., and Ahney, SirW. de W., The Pioneers of the 
Alps. Second edition. London, 1888. (Lives of famous mountain 
guides.) 

GRAND-Cartfret, J., La Montagne tratu-rs les Ages. 2 vols. 
Grenoble and Mo(itiers, 1903-4. (Reproductions of many en- 
gravings, etc, with letterpress.) 

Gruner, G. S., Die Eissrebirf[e des Sckweiurlandes. 3 vols. Berne, 
176a (A remarkably complete account of the Swiss Alps. 

There is a bad French translation by M. de Kdraiio — NisUdre 
Naturelle des Ciacitres de Suisse^ Fans, 1770.) 

LRNDENFELD, R. VON, ^/f'// 2 vols. Prague, Vienna, and 
Leipzig, 1 896. (General account of the whole chain of the Alps.) 

LBVASSBUR, Emilb, Les Aipes et les Crandes Ascensions. Paris, 
1889. (General account of the whole chain of the Alps, with 
notices of the ascents of its principal peaks : this work should 
be used with caution, as it is disnguied by many mistakes of 
fact) 

MarTELU, a. E., Vaccarone, L., and Bobba, G., Cuida delleAipi 

Ocddentali. 3 vols. Turin, 1889-18961. A new and much 
enlarged edition of vol. i. is nearly ready. (A Guide-book to 
the Italian slope of the Alps, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon, for the use of travellers and dfmbers.) 

Oberzinrk, Giovanni, Le Guerre di Aupy^to cortro 7 Pcfcli Aipini. 
Rome, 1900. (Practically a history of ail tlie /Upme tribes till 
their subjection by the Romans. 
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OeHLMANN, E , Die Alpenpdsse im MiaciuUcr. Zurich, tS/S-^. 
(History of the chiei Alpine Passes m the Middle Ages — two 
articles in vols. tii. and iv. of the fakrbuch f&r SekwetMeriscke 
GgseMicJkU.) 

PURTscHKi.i.RK, L., and HESSyH.,Dir NaeJkfMtHstindtn Ostalj^en. 
Third edition. 3 vols. Leipzig and Vienna, 1903. (A Guide- 
book to the Eastern Alps— roughly speaking £. of Sargans, the 
Flticla, and the Ofen I^asses — for the use of climbers.) 

Reinhako, Raphaeu Piisse und Strassen in den Schweiser Aipen, 
Lucerne, 1903. (History of the great Swiss Passes, with foil 
references.) 

RiCHTER, Die ErschlUssung der Ostalpem, 3 vcds. Berlin, 1893-4. 
(Detailed history of the climbing history of die Eastern Alps.) 

SCHEUCHZER, J. J., Hehfttiot StoUhHographia^ Orogn^kia^ el 



the Swiss peaks then known.) 

SiHLBR, JOSIAS, De Airbus Commentarius. Ziirich, 1574- (The 
first systematic account of the Alps ever published. Re-edited, 
with a French translation and numerous documents illustrating 
the history of the Alps, by Mr. Coolidge at Grenoble, in 1 904, 
under the title of Josiai Simler et les Origines de PA^imsme 
jusqtien 1600.) 

StuDEr, Gottlieb, Ueber Eis und Schnee. New edition, by H. 
Diibi and A. Wfiber. 3 vols. Bern, 1S96-91 (Detailed climb> 

ing history of the Swiss Alps.) 

UmLAUFT, F., Die Alfen : Hnndbuch der gesammten Alpenkunde. 
Vienna, Pesth, and Leipzig, 1887. English translation, London, 
1889^ (Very IttU accoiint of the Alps, mainly from the natoial 
history point of view.) 

VaoCARONB, L., Le VU deUeAlfd OcddeniaH mgU antieki Temfi. 

Turin, 1S84. (An outline h" story of the early history of the 
Passes of the Western Alps, with quotations from many «&• 

published tlor.umi-nts.) 

VaCCARONE, I. , Sf'7f?sfim deUe Prime AsrenstpJ!: lulle Alpi Occi- 
dentali. Tiiird edition. Turin I090. (List ul the high Peaks and 
Passes in the Western Alps, with the names of those who fast 
ascended or crossed them an outline of the climbing history of 
the Western Alps, and very useful pending the publication of S 
detailed climbing history of that part of the Alps.) 




(In German. It contams a list of 
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N.B. — The details contained in the three Appendices are not included in 

this Index. 



283, 335. 34Zi 349- 
5 of the Tyrol, 133. 



Aa, Engelberger, 118. 

Aar, river and valley, 2i n^-16. 124-5, 

173. 319-20- 
Ajirau, io8. 216. 321. 
Aargau, io8, 110, 125-6. 
Aballa, 316. 

AbbUhl, Arnold, 217-18, afiL 
Abondance monastery, 73. 
Abplanalps, guides, ■zfix. 
Accidents in the Alps, oji ^'o- 238-9, 

2^1, 2£j, 248^ g^o-i. 252. 3^ 

Adamt'llo. 26, 148, 204, ;^t;^-4. 356. 
Adams- Reilly, ATT 230, 242, -^og. 
Adda, river and valley, 2i 22i ^Q^' 138, 

Adelaide, counless 
Adt'lboden, 1 12. 116. 320. 
Adige, river and valley. 62. 67. 73, 

120. 122. 1 3 1-2, 136, 140-1. 1^1. 

184-';. 188-QO, 221, 283, 336, 317-0. 

3 so, 354. 
Ad mom monastery, 23: 
Adula Alps, loq, 322. 
Aela, Piz d', 33Q-40. 363- 
i&cbylus, 52. 
Agaro, 65. 

Agassi zTL., 306, 321. 

Agnel. Col deT782, liia. 

Agordo, 132. 

Aicbach, 144. 

Aigle, Q2^ ii !>-i6. 318. 

Aiguille, Mont, 206-7, aai. 2>;9-6o, 

AiRuillcs of Chamonix, the, 306-7. 

Ailefroide, the, 204-5, 295- 

Ainslie, C, 233. 

Airolo, 122, 178. ^2^ 3M£ 363- 

Aix les Bains, 85. 

Ala, 140. 

Alagna, 65J 219-21. 316. 
Alamanni, 65^ 77-8. 
Al.imannia, duchy of, 108. 119. 
Alaxic. 77« 



AlbaroD, 299. 

Albert, abbat of Stade, 176. 
Albert i., Emperor, 130, 134. 

— count of the Tyrol, 133. 

— count of Gorz, 

II.. count of Gorz. 134. 

— duke of Carinthia, 130, 134. 

Albigna glacier, 335. 
Albon, counts of, 81^ 83j 86j 22i 
Albrun Pass, 99-100, 172, 323, 337. 
Albula group, 285^ 332-3. 337-40. 

Aibula Pass, 67-8, 72. 

Alctsch glacier. Great, 26, 217. 320. 

Alctschhom, 318, 321. 

Allalin. name, 316. 

AliaUnhorn, 313. 31s. 

Alleghe, Lago a', 366. 

Allgau, 3^ 

Aim, term, iq^ 

Almagell, 316. 

Aimer, Christian, 2^ 262. 

Alp, term. m. 

Alpe, term, 2, kl 

in, 361, 

Alpt-nstocks, 208, 222^ 2.s6, 2j,8. 
Alperschellihorn, 33q- 
Alphubel peak, 313, 315, 
Alpine Club, English, 2 to. 234-5, 237, 
240 , 2ii, 2^ aUii 32L 

Clubs, Continental — 

— — Austrian, 237^ 240. 244. 

French, 241, 244, 

German and Austrian, 



244i 342. 352i as?: 

Italian, 2321 244, 

Swiss, 2^2. 244, 251-2, 

343. 

Alpine Guide, the, 237. 

Journal, the, 2321 240-1. 349. 

Alpisella Pass, 184. 

Alps (general references) — 

accidents m, 22^ and s.v. 

411 



2^ 



328, 
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Alps, beasts of, 46- 52. 

birds of, 52-4. i8o-i. ao7. 

Central, 96-123, 1^1-3, 

173-87. 282.I;, 317-441 ■•^82-Qi. 
Church in, 72-3. 210. 

220-I. 223-4, 232-4, 241, 

divisions of, 279 84. 

Eastern, 123-49, 

187-98, 270-80. 282, a8s-6, 

flowers of. 33-4 S, 5£. 224- 278 

glaciers of, 16-30, and s.v. 

groups of, 284-6. 

highest villages in. 73-4 1 

350-1. 

inhabitants of, t^^-y^. 

inns in, 3, and s.v. 

lakes in, Zi 303i T^i a. 

35°! 3Mi 366 , 368. 
languages in, 63-70. aqa-a. 



i!;8-6o, 

ii;8-6o. 
344-73. 



33Zi 



370» 

limits of, 2, 8^ 2. a&Q. 

pastures of, i^a^ 10-14. 55. 

117. 164-5. 174. 218, 22SL 301. no-t, 

339. 3y>- 
political allegiance of, 52:63- 

— political frontiers in, St^ 92-97. 

^04-7. 147-51. 31°. 353i 369-71- 

— political peaks of. 93-6, 104-7, 

'46-9. 

population of, 63. 

railways in. 4^ T89, 194, 196. 346, 

religions in, 68-72. 

rivers in, 2; 

seasons in, 273-8. 

snowy region of, i.S-33. 

tunnels through. 4. Vt, 36. 64, 82^ 

160-3. i6.c;A 171. 174. 177. 184. 

196-8. 206. zSr. 223, 322^ 332i 346. 

358. 361, 371-2- 
views in, ao8j, 235, 252, 296^ 300-3. 

338. 340-1. 3^6. 
watershed of, 5, io6-7» 147-9, aSi. 

3 S7 - 9f 369-70- 
Western. 85-96. ic;r-3. ii;6-7i, 

280-2. 284-t;. 287-317, 373-82. 
Alsace, 109, 124-;;. 176. 
Altare, Col d', 8. 
Altdorf, iij 117. 178. 329. 
Altels. 32, 318. 
Altmann, J. G., 12; 
Alto. Car*, 148^ 353-4. 
Altstatten, 135. 
Alvier. 330. 

Amadeus i v. , count of Savoy, aor. 

VI., the Green Count of Savoy. 86. 

Ambin, Col d', glen and group, i66. 
flQa. 



America, North, sot, a.-^i, ^96-7. 397. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 163. 
Ampezro Pass, 136^, 139. iga, 187-8. 
^92-3. 362, 367-8. 

valley, 69. 139-40, 367. 

Ancicn Passage. 27. 

Andechs dynasty, 133-3. 144. 

Andercgg, Melchior, 261. 

Andermatt, 18, 35, uS, 176-7. 

Anderson, E., 234. 

Andrew. Oauphin, 88. 

Andrews. St., 229. 

Androsace, 40-2. 

Anemones, 35^ 42-3. 

Angels. Guardian, feast of the, 33a. 

Angcville. Mile. tL d', an. 

Angrogna glen, ji. 

Anich's, Peter. Atlas of the Tyrol, xtu 

204. 215. aai* 
Anjou. 90. 

Ankogel, 210. 221. 223. 359, 361. 
Anne, Dauphiness, 89. 

of Bohemia, 134. 

Anniviers. Val d', 6^^ 30Q-ya. 
Antelao, 149. 367-8. 
Antelopes. 49. 
Antibes, 289. 

Antonine Itinerary, 158-9, 183. t9it 
»95-7- 

Antrona Pass, 90, 169-71. 173. 198. 
Anza stream. 3i6u 
Anrasca, Val, ii^ §Si 9^ 170. 316- 
AosU, 16, 17-18, 27. 29. 36. 49, 64. A 
81, 85-6, 94-6. 150, 154. 167-8. ^ 

309-^0- 
Ajiennines. 8^^ aSo- 36a. 
Appenwll. LLi iot. 109. 135. 33T a- 
Aprica Pass, 142, 185, 187, 189-90, 283. 

353-4. 

Aquileia, Patriarchs of, 129. 131, 133, 
137-9. I4X. 548, 125, laii aoo-a, 37°- 

Aquitania, 78. 

Arbedo, battle of, zoa 

Arblatsch, Pit d', 338. 

Arc, river and val fey, lAi ?Si Sfc ^ 
166-7. 292, 232, 300- 

Archdtike Ferdinand, 142-3 ; John, 22L 

2Mi 349- 
Arctic regions, 354. 
Ardez, 12, 201. 342. 
Ardoin. marquess of Turin, 82-3- 
Ardon-Chamoson, iii. 
Argentera, Punta dell", 93, 288-9' 
village, ifir. 

Argentiire, Col de 20| I53i LSS- 
a, ^87. 290. 

glacier. 22, 306. 

Arkwright accident, aji 
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Arlberg Pass. i^Si 137. i^Zj 189-9'. 

a82. 341-2. aMi 332: 
Aries, 81. 200, 

Bo so, count of, 89. 

Hugh, count of, later king of 

Italy. 80. 8i iBo- 

kingdom of, 81^ 164. 

ArmenreUo, 316. 

Armies, 4, SoTToa UA- LSZi L52i 

162, 164. 167. 17a. 173-4. 178-9. 185. 
188, 201, 323. 

Army, Swiss, aM. ?21i 344- 

Arnaud, Henri, 167. 

Arnica, 35, 

Arnod, P. A.. 201-8. 259. 
Arolla, q6j 309-ia. 

Arona, li. 

Arpisson huts, 43. 

Arve valley, 88^ or, 2^. 3?4i 

Arvcs, Aiguilles d^ 294. ?a2i 

Arvieux, 71. 

Arzinol, Pic d', 225. 

Ascents, first, 205-38, 242, 397-407' 

Asiago, 65. 

Assumption, feast of the, 332- 
Asti, 205, 

Atlases. 200. 204, aio. aiyio, aaij 

236-7. 
Atlinghausen, 
Augsburg, 144-5. 152- 
Augustine ot Hippo, SL, 15. 
Augustus, Emperor, z6. 182^ 
Aul, Piz. 213: 
Aureu, Cunu, 159, iSi. 
Auroneo, 368. 

Austin Canons, 22i ill- '''>'°' 

i68. I7t. 308-10, 320. 34S: 
AustriaTTiouses ofTHi. i^^ 39> L3h I 
a«</ j« Habsburgers. 

Upper, 128-30. 136, 146, 345: 

Austrian climbers, 227, 243-4. 
Autarct, Col de L iMi 
Autumn in the Alps. 31. ^r, 274-S- 
Auvergnc, Dauphins of, 89. 
Avalanches, 21, 30-3. I7S. »Z8, 22^1 
258,2221 



Avcns, 44- 

Avers valley , 61.69. Z3i 105. 151. 337-8- 
Avisio valley, 69. 
Avium, Mons, 102, 180, 
Axes, ice, 202, 259. 
Ay as valley, 29. 
Azaleas, 37. 
Azur, C6IC d', 282, 

Babknberg dynasty in Austria. 128-9. 
Baceno, 172- 
Baden, house of, 13'' 



Badeker,* guide-book, ^a. 
Badile, Pii, 33Si 339- 
Bagnes, Val de, ayS; 95, lSIi ^li W 

Bahama Islands, 207. 
Baioarii, 77-8, 127- 
Baker, 256. 

Bale, 109. 219, 226 . 327. 

— Council of, 177. 

- Peace of. 121. 
Balen, 316. 
Balfrin. 313, 315; 
Ball, Cima di73Q5- 

— John, 8, LLii 230. g34-S. ?3Zi ^^3* 
383. -too- 1, 352, 361. 367-8- 
Balmat, Auguste. afickj,; Jacques, an- 
Balmhorn, 203, 318. 321. 
Baltschieder valley, ^ 
Bamberg, 129. 194-6. 
Bannholzer, NIclchior, 
Barbes. term, 393. 
Barcelona, go. 

Barcplonnctte, go, 93, 161-3. 164. 387. 
Bardonnfrche, 64^ 87, 165-6. 
Baretti, M.. 244. 
Barnabas, Pass of St. , 179' 

Btxromcters, 208, 222-3. 
BarthtMemy, . glen, 309. 
Bartholomew, Hospice of St., iqo. 
Basodino, 104-5, 324. 
Bassano, 65^ 

Baumann, Christian, 262 ; Peter, a6i-a, 
Bavaria. Alps of. ^ ^ 82, 128, 144-6, 

154. 19a, 196. 285, 343-6, 391. 
— - dynasties in, 5^, 84, :i9. '23-4. 

127-8, 131-2, I3S-7. 143-6, iSii 

357. 

Bears, 46-8. 181. 311- 
Beasts of the Alps, 46-52. 
Beatrice, countess of ft-ovence, 30. 

Dauphiness, 8S^ 

Bcaufoy, Colonel, 211 , 228. 
Beaupr<^, lord of, 207. 
Beaurain's map, iosu 
Beckcnried, 256. 
Bcdretto. VaU 324- 
Beichgrat peak, 4a. 
Beich Pass. 216. 
Ifcla IV. , king of Hungary, 129. 
Belalp. 323. 
Belgium, 291. 
Bellino. 87^ 

Bellinzona, 62^ 98-9. 100-2. 322. 325. 

CiUiton of, I02. 

Belluno. 137-9, '41 14^-9. '88, i9a-3. 

362. 320. 

Benedictines, 16, 23t "7-i8, 179. 203. 
flo6. 212. 287. 330, 336 8. 
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B^rdc. La, 296. 
Berchicsgaden, l42-:^, 146, 34s, 
Bcrcluold of BabenbcTg, laa. 

of Zanngeu, loS^ 

Beren^, l^ymond, iv, count of 

Provence, go. 
marquess of Ivrea, later king of 

Italy, ia8. i8o. 191. 
berg, term. lo. 

Bergamasca. the, 141, 148, 190, 353. 
Bergamasque Alps, ir, 3c,s-6, 393. 
Bergamo, rj8, i^, i^, 355. 
Bergschrund, ax. 
BergQn Dolomites, 333, 363. 
Berisal, 41. 

Bemar l of Menlhon, St., 168. 308. 

Pass, (ireal St.. 30. 33, 64, 7^ 83. 

ISO. I.S2-5. 157-8, 165. 168-9, 171. 

183. iq8, 210, 220, 258, 281, 308-9. 
Pais, Litlle St., 64, Tii 152. igg, 

i.qy-S. 167-9, 200. 2^77 

uncle of Charles the Great, 169. 

Bernardino of Siena, St., 102. iScl. 
Pass, San, loa. is3. i77, i8o-a. 

326. 

Berne, Canton, ifi, ^ 42i SZi «o8, 113. 

town, 42i 92. 99. lOQ, 1 14-17. 125-6, 

173, 219. 225, 229, 31 7-20, 328. 
Bernese .\lps, or Bt-rnesc Oberland, 61 
a6. 42, 58. 73-3, 1 12-16. 125-6, i72-g, 
203-4. 208-9. 2i6- 19, 225-6, 229, 236, 
a6t-2. 281^ 285, 306, 308, 311, 317- 

aa. 356, 38^-5- 
BernfaHer, cure, 220. 
Bcrnina Alps, 26^ 106. 282. 285, 332- 

Z, 340, 388-9. 
Pass, 5, 106. 184, 333. 



Pit, 106^ 222. 225i 334- 

Besetzcrscliaft, term, 13. 

Besimauda, 288-9. 331. 

Besitzerschaft, term, 13. 

Bessanese, 299. 

Bessans. 167- 

Reverin, Pii, 207-8, 

Bex. 29, 203. 

Bianco, Piato, att. 

Biandrate, counts of, 170. 200. 

Biasca. 101, 179. 

Biegno. term, 22- 

Bieierhohe Pass, 185. 

Bie-s glacier, 3i-a- 

Bietschhom, 204, 236, 318, 331. 

Biner, Franz, 223. 

Binn valley, 172. 3^2. 

Bionnassay glacier. 306. 

Birds of the Alps, 52-4, 180-1, 207. 

Birkbeck, J.. 233. 



Birmingham, 2x1, 

Birnbaumer Wald, 3, 158-9. 187, 197. 

BischofTs, guides, 
Bivio-StaJla, 182. 

Black Forest, 124. 
Blacken Alp. ix, 117, 
Black Sea, 2. iq6. 338. 
Blacksmiths, 255, 263. 
Blackwell. E. ]., 2:^1-2, 26a. 
Bladen. 66. 



Blaiti^e, Aiguille de, 307. 
Blanc, Col, 229. 

Mont, chain of, 26, 6^ 04. 

aio. 232-3. 242-3. 260. 281. 2S_s. 30J- 

Mont, peak, 6, 16^ 27, $q, ^ 2^3, 

aio-ii. 215, 228-9, 230-4, 2jS7 34a. 



250, 2557281. 288-9, 298, 304-6. 3'a ; 

name of, 16^ 203, 305. 

de CourmayeurTMont, 95. 

du Tacul, Mont, 233. 

Blanche, Dent, 67. 3 r i , 315. 

de P^t^ret, AiguHIe, 242. 

Porte, 313- 

Roche, 203. 

Biandrate, counts of, 170. 2QQ. 

Blautrs Gletschcrboru, zifu 

Blaugletscberli, 22. 

Blenio, Val, 100. 179, t8o. 32^. 

Bleuer, Christian, 231 . 262. 

Bbndenhorn 104, 324. 

Blood of Christ, 360. 

Bludenz 135. igi, .342-4- 

Bliimlisalphoru, 236, 318, 321. 

Boars, wild, 292. 

Bognanco, Val. I7t. 

Bohemia, 127, 129-31. i ^t. 

Bohren, Christi.in, 28 ; Peter, 29, of<^ 

Bois glacier. 306. 

Bottc glcu, 367-8. 

Boltigen, 116. 

Bondasca glacier, 335. 

Bonfire, aaa. 

Bonhomme, Col du, 35^ 300. 
Bonifacio Roiario. 20^, 343- 
Bordeaux, Bishop of, 88. 

to jerusalem, Itinerary from. 158. 

Borion valley, 6q» 
Borgonio-Stagnoni's map, at s 
Bormio, 61^ 2A1 ^ 98-g. 103-3. »o6. 

141. 148. 184-;. 33S-6- 
Borromeo, St. Ch.irles. 177. 179. 
Bonis, Joseph. 217-18. a6x* 
Bosco. 6s. 334. 
B6ser Fatilen, 331. 
Boso. count of Aries. 89^ 
count of Vicnne, 8a 
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Bosses du Dromadaire, 211. 333-4. 

Bossons glacier, a^, 306. 

Botany, 30, 803, 333. 230. 294. 

Botzea, 13a. 143, i86. 188-Q1, 364. 

Boulders, erratic, 2^-6. 

Bouquetins, 48-9, 302. 

Bourcet's map, 204, 211;, 297. 

Bourrit, M. T., 210-12. 

Bramans, t6A- 

Brandenburg, 144. 

Brantschcn, J., 262. 

Braulius, Mons, i8i,. 

Braus, Col de, 8, 161, 

Bregaglia, Val, 62. 66, 71^ 101, log, 

H9-20. 182-3. 3ii 3ii, 338. 
Brcgalga glen, 338. 
Bregenz, 135^ iQO-i. 
Breil, 61. 

Breiibom (Lauterbrunnen), 318. 

(Zermaii), 213. 228. 260. 312-13. 

Breinbana, Val, 355. 

Brenner Pass, ^ 13a, 134, 136-7. 150, 

i^^-4. 157-8. 175. 183. 186.9. »Qa-3. 

108. 282. 34Z. IS?! 
Brenta, Bocca di, 3^4. 

Cima di, 354. 

Oozzon di, 354. 

Dolomites, 148^ 230, 354, 363^ 393^ 

Fulmini di, 354. 

Brenva, Col de la, and glacier, 236. 304, 

306, 313-14- 
Brconcs, 187. 
Brescia, m8, 1^ aSj. 
Bresse, 91. 
Breuni, 187. 
Breviary of Gap, 83. 
Brian9on, 87^ 163-3. 
Brian9onnais, 87-8. 
Brice, St., 360. 
Bridges, 25» 176-7. 3 10. 
Brieg. 65, iii^ 121. 
Brienz, 113, 

Lake of, 317. 346. 

Briga, Mons, 171. 
Brigcls. 329. 
Bristen, 328. 
Brittany, 2«;9. 

Brixen, bishopric of, 62^ 62. 22, 129, 
i|a-3. 139. 142-4. 146, 148, 182, 132^ 

valley, 143. 

Brixlegg, 357. 
Brockedon, W., 22S1 
Brouillard glacier, 306. 
Brouis, Col de, 8^ i6l 
Brown, Mr. Yeats, 218. 228. 262. 
Brugg. iq8. 



6^ 8o-i. 107. 



Bnin family, 122^ 
Brunnen, 30, 330. 
Brunni Pass. 214. 
Bruno's lily, St , 36. 
Bubcnberg family, 173. 
Buchenstein, 69^ 139. 
Buchborn, 145. 
Buet, 203, 210. 228. 26a. 
Buffalora Pass, 185. 
Bugey, 2L 

Buin, Gross and Klein Piz, 340-1. 
BUndncr Oberland, 62, 72. 
Burgdorf, ia6. 
Burgener, Hildcbrand. 262. 
Burgundians, 77-8. 
Burgundy, io8. 150. 

kingdoms of. 

110. 

Burnet, W., 19. 
Busazza, 353-4. 
Butchers. 264. 
Buthier torrent, 34. 
Butterworts, 36. 

Buxton, E. rCand R, E., 223. 349. 
Bye-profession, 254. 263. 

Cachat, J. M., 230, afio. 

Cade, Mr., 22&. 

Cndibona, Col di, 8.. 

Cadore, l o^. 368. 

Caisar, JuUus, 56, 163^ i6z, 197. 

Cairasca, Val. 324. 

Cairn, 219. 

Calanca, Val. 71. 

Calderas, Pir del las, 338, 34a 

Calfeisen glen, 68^ 112. 328. 

Caliph of Cordova. 83. 

Callander, Mr.. 22fiL 

Calven gorge, battle of the. 121. 127, 

135, 137. 
Calves. 13. 
Calvinists. Th 203- 
Carabray, League of, 139. 
Camonica. Val. 2± 63, 141-3. 190. 283. 

^ass- 
Campbell. Mrs. and Miss. 211. 22fi. 
Campell, Ulrich, ij, ao^. 343. 
Campiglio. 354. 
Campo, Corno di. io6. 336. 
Campoformio. Treaty of, 14a 
Canale, 194. 

valley. 194. 

Canales, via per. 19c . 
Canali, Cima di, 360. 
Canaria, Val, 363. 
Canavese, 86^ 94. 
Canin, Monte, 147-9. 370-1. 
Cannes. 287-8. 
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Canons, Austin, 22i "5. ias-6, 142, 

iM. ULt 308- "3. 320. MSi 

PrcrnonstratenMan, 2^ iSa. 

Secular, 2i 

Canoss.1, 165. 

Can ler bury, Archbishop of, iM. 

Canvas shoes, 365. 

CapvlU, MarUanus, 203. 

Caprile, 63, 107, 138-40, .^66. 

Capuchins, iq, 22i '73- 

Caracalla, Emperor, i!;8. 

Cardenello gorge, ifli. 

Cardinals, 314, 223. 

Cari Alto, 148, .:}s3-4- 

Carinthia, 22. 2^ 78-q, 84, 137-31. i.'^4. 

'-^6-7. 142-.:}. ri2, 143, ig.vs. 214. 

3S6. 360- L. 369. 370. 
Carlo, Monte, 287. 
Camic Alps, 147, 194, 369-71, 396. 
Carniola, 22i Z2i 1^8-31, 134, 136. 

14a. 149. 197. 3Z2i -^73. 
Carolingiaa dynasty, ^ ; <i«<f see 

Charles, Louis, and Pippin. 
Carpathians, 8, 362. 
Carpenters, 214. 2tS. a6i. a6\. 
Carrara family, i37-<). 
Carriage roads in Alps, highest, 169, 

186. 32^ 
Carro, Col du, 298. 

Carthaginians, 56, 157 ; and see 

Hannibal. 
Carthusians, 290. 
Casaccia (Brcgai^lia), ifl2. 

(Lukmanicr), 179. 

Casana Pass, 184. 
Ca55e. Grande, 34, 235, 300. 
Casteldelfino, 82^^ iS^T 
Castello, Cima di, 33 340- 
Ca.stelmiu", Jacob von, 183. 
Castclponle, 87. 
Casliglione gferi, 60^ 
Castor, aii 3 "a- 

Castrozza, San Martiao di, 36a, 366. 

Caterina, Santa, 348, 3.S0. 

Catinat, N. dc, 291. 

Caucasus, 243. 

Cawaod. A. H.. £48. 

Cayolle, Col de la, i£r. 

Cengalo, Piz, 335^ 333. 

Ccnis. Mont, 10, 21_. 85, 15a- 5. 

163-6. 176. 198, 20I. 206, 258-60, 

ay> i' 343; , 

Little, 166, 

— tunnel and railway, 4, 36. 64, 

87, 165-6. 206, 203- 
Central Alps. 96-123. 151-3, 158-60, 

172-87. aSa-s. 3'7-44. pa^«. 
Centn&is, 245-6. 



Ceresole, Pointe de, 39. 

Kfale, 36. 

Cerrii lake, 4i« 

Cervin. 35. aoa ; amd see Matterboro. 

C^sanne, 64, 87^ 164. 
Cevcdale, Monttr, 148, 348, 3SO. 
Chablais, 8i;-6, 31. ^ 2ii " S' 
Chalet, term, 13. 
Challant familyTas. 
Chamber, Imperial, 109, 121. 
Ciianibery. 85^ ga, l6>. 
Charubeyron, Aiguille de. 93. agi-a. 
Chamois. 49-50. 52-3, 207. 302. 311. 
hunters. t>i. 92-3, 202. 204-S. 

208. 213, 217-18, 222, 224, 2bo-i. 263, 

365, 288, 222. ;30i-3. 327. 343. iA^. 
Chamonix, Aiguilles of, 306-7. 

guides at. 26CU, 

Priory and valley. 15. i6. 23i 

26. Ti 88j 31i Oil goi) 203, ail. 231. 

238, a 60. 294. 306-7. 3^5' 
Chamoson, Ardon-, iii. 
Champ, Creux de, 37. 
Champsaur, 87-8. 
Charbonel, Pointe de, agq. 
Charles Borromeo, St., 177. 179. 

the Bald, 79 80. 165. 

tlie Bold, 165. 

the Fat, 80i 19s. 

the Great, 781 22i 'o'-^. "9. I?Zi 

I V3. 163. iM» 

son of Charles the Great, 154, 

son of Lothair, 73. 

IV., Emperor, 8i7B6. 88j ?^ 

190. 195- »98- 

v.. Emperor, 38. 

v.. king of France, 81, SS. 

VIII,, king of France, 164. x!h 

221. 

of Anjou, go. 

Charlct, guide, 260. 

Cbarmaix, NoUe Dame dtt, 165. 

Charmey, 66i 

Charm ians, jO. 

Ch irmoz, Aiguille dcs Grands, a*^. 
307. 

Charpentier, J. de, 26, 
Ch&teau Dauphin, Bjx 

d'Oex, 66^ 117. 

CbAtelct, 66, 320. 

Chatillon, La Tour-, family, lUiU: 
116. 

Chaucer, 203, 292. 
Cheese, I2± 22^ 266, 276. 301. 
Chermonlanc pastures, 310- 
Chiavenna, 61^ 98-9. 101-4. ML 

184. 337- 
Cbiesc nvcr, 354. 
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Cbisone valley, 6^ 86-7, 93, is^» '64. 

Chiusafortc, 196. 
Choughs, 53-4- 
Chouson, -^16. 
Chrislophcr, St, aoo. 263. 

Hospice of, 191. 

Chrysanthemums, 42. 

Chilnard, Piz, 204. 343. 

Church in the Alps. 72-3, 210. aia-15, 

aao-i. 333-4. 232-4. 241. 
Churchyard, 361. 
Churwaldcn ruonastcry, tfix 
Ciamarella, 299. 
Cilli, 2. 369. 
Cimbro, 6 s. 

Ctmone della Pala. 149, 204. j^^-^- 
Cisalpine Republic, 103. i4i-3. iSx. 
Cisjurane Burgundy, &i. 
Cistercians, 2i 
Civetu, Monte, 14Q. ■<66. 368. 
Cividale. 148. 194. 
Clairdc valley, 
Clapier, Col de, iM. 

Mont, 6ij 156. 160. a88-g. 

Clariden glacier, 327. 
Claudian, 15, 
Claws, iron, aoa. 259. 
Clematis. 38. 
Cl<*ment, JTN!., aUL 
Cles, 189. 

Climbing shoes. 36s. 
Clovis, 22i 

Club huts. 239, 242, 2^ 342. 3^ 353. 
Cluny monastery. 83, iM. 
Cluse, St. Michel de la, 22i 

term, 135. 

Coaz, J., 222. 2Mi 
Cobweb Houseleek, 45. 
Coca, Pizzo di, 355. 
• Cockpit of Europe,' 291. 
Coglians, Monte, 147. i49. 37i* 
Cogne. 35, 38:2, 42. 4^ 48, 200, M2, 
302. 

Corns found on passes. 158, 297. 

Coire. 4^ 67^ 83, 120, 12a, 135. 154, 

180. 184, 191-2. 344. 
Bishop of, 62^ 2»» 'o'-g' >'9-M» 

181-2. 185, IQO-I. 
Cold, protection agaiiut, 259. 
Colgrovc. J. B. , 248. 
Collon, Mont, and pass, 169, 828-9, 

Colomb, Mont, gti. 
Colours in the Alps, 38. 274-8, 363. 
Columban. St., 73. iiW, aia. 
Colurabc, Pizio, 3^ 363. 
Coltunbines, 34. 43. 

2 D 



Columbus, Christopher, 207. 
Columns on the Julier Pass, 184. 
Combin. Grand, 2^4■ 311. 
Communes, Col des Granges, 
Comuni, Sette, 65. 

Tredici, 66» 

Como, 98. 

• • BisBbp of, 101-3. iSo. 

Lake of. 2i lM± iM, 384, 333, 

346. 332. 35.S-6- 
Conches, 

Confinicn, Wclsche, I40'I. 

Confirmation tour, 224. 

Coni, 162 ; and see Cuneo. 

Conrad il^ 81. 83, 108^ »3i-g- 

III., 195- 

the hunter, 204-s, 343. 

Constance, igo- 

Council of. 191. 

Lake of. 2. 125. 145, 121, 331. 

Consuntinople, 360. 

Coolidge, W. aTK. personal experi- 
ences of, 24. 32i 1.^6-7. i6i-3. l66» 
213. 220-1, 239-41, 243, 243, 247-8. 
2.sa-4, 261-3. a6.i;, a67-9, 270-8, 280. 
288-9, gQ4-7. 30o-a. 307. 31»--i** 
316-17. 3M. 339-33. 340, 361-1. 

Cordevole valley, 6^, 139. 366. 

Cordova. Caliph 0^83. 
Corniche Road, 3. 
Corsica, 289. 

Cortina, 69. 107. 138-40. «49. 189. «93. 

362, 3g^« 
Coryat, Thomas, 355. 
Costumes, 332. 
CAte d'Azur, 282: 

Mur de la, 233. 

Cottia. Alois. 139, ago. 
Cottian Alps. 94, 284, 290-3. 373-4- 
Cotlius. King. ago. 
Cotton-spinning, 192. 
Coupeline, Mont. 311. 
Courmayeur, 93, 201. 
Couttet, J. M., 211. 260. 
Cowan. Mrs., a2S> 
Cowell, J. J.. x6z, 300. 
Cow-rights, 13. 

Cows, 2j 10, 12, 13. r4. 55. UAi 263. 

366. 274-6. 278. 301. 330. 
Crampons, aoa. 208, 222. a.ijg. 
Cresses. 44. 
Crcsta, 338. 
Crilon, Tour de, 35. 
Creux de Champ. 37: 
Crevasses. 18-20. 22-4, 28^ 202. 
Cristallo, Monte, 149. 204, 367^ 
Croce Pass, Monte. 133. 36a. 368-71. 
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Croce PaM, Monte (Pibcken), ia4. 14a. 

IS2 . 158, 182, 193-4. 321. 
Croci. Tre. Pass, ^67. 
Crocuses. 36, 43. 
Croda da La^o. 24a, 366, 368. 

Rossa. 367-8. 

Croix, Col de la, i6a-j. 

de Nivolet. Col de Im. i6z, 238. 

Crosses, asi. 204, ai4~i5, aao. a6i. 343. 
Crows, 207. 

Cror, j. B., a6i ; Michel, ai6, 838, a6jj 

Crouoo di Brenta, 354. 

Cruds. Mods. io3- 

Crystal hunters, a 60. 

Crystals. 15. iL 19- 

Cuidei, Fran9ois, 211. 

Cuoeo, 8^ 82, 90, i6o-3. aSy. 

Cunu aureu. t i^q, iAl 

Curaglia, iSa. 

Curmilz, 174. 

Curmjrt. 174. 

Cust. A.. 248. 

Cyclamen. 37. 

Cytisus, 37. 

DACHSTEIN. 22^ M4-6. 

Dala g1<'n, 112. 174. 
Dalmazzu, Borgo San, 8a. 

di Tenda, San. 287. 

Damatter, A. , a6.q. 

Dame des Neiges, Notre, feast of, 206. 

du Charmaix, Notre, sanctuary, 

165. 

Dammastock group, 317. 
Danes, 363 

Danube river, 2a 3^ 357- 
Daphnes, 37. 

Dauphin, Chiteau, 82, i6x 
title of, 87-8. 

Dauphin^, the, 63-4, zj . 79. &L Sr. 83-4. 

86-8, 91, 04-5. i.so. 162 4. 
— — Alp'«, 6, lL a6^ 24.. 163. 186, 200. 

ao6-7, 215, 225, 229. 236, 242-3. 249. 

363. 284^ 290-7, 299, 301, 301. 3'8. 

336. 332: 36a-3, 374-S« 
Davos. 68. 72, iia. lao-i. 184. 

339-40. 

Delapo tower. 365. 
Delphine, St., fiflL 
Dclphinus, SB, 
Deluc brothers, aio. 
Denis, St., monastery, 102. 
Desor, E., 226-7, 261. 306. 321. 
Deutschrulh, 70. 
Devrro, Val. 3^4' 
Deville, Marie, guide, alL 

Sainte-Claire-, Ch., 311. 

Devil's Bridge, 35^ 176-7- 



D^voluy, the. 294-5. 297. 
D<Jvjiiassoud, Kran^ois, 2hl^ 

guide, 260. 

Dez20 lorrcnt, 355. 

Diablerets, peak and glaaer, ag, 

Die, fiS. 

Diemtigen valley, 42: 
Dietncb&tein family, xaa. 
Dimaro. 3-S4> 
Discovery , Rock of, aaOx 
Discnlis monastery, 67-8. 73, 

170-80. aia-13. 326. 
Disgrazia. Monte della, io6. 236, 289^ 

335- 342: 
Ehvisions of the Alps, 279-84. 

Dixains, term, LLL 
Dogs, 308. 332. 
Doient. Mont, 30 y 
Dollach, 214- 



Doloniieu, and marquis de, 297, 362-3. 
Dolomites. Tyrolesc. 6^ 26^ 6^. 107. 
136. 140, 143-9. 204, 230. 234. 236, 

242-4. 247, 286, 297, .^54, 

393-5 elsewhere. 297, 339. 363. 
Dolphin. 89. 
Dom, 96, 313-15. 
Domaso, 103. 
Domjoch, 314. 
DomjulienTTord of, 207. 
Domleschg valley. rir> 
Domo d'Ossola, 64, 171. 
Dongo, 103. 

Dora Baltea riycr, agS, 304. 

Ripana, river and valley, 64, ^ 

87, 92. 164, 292. 
Douglas, J. S.. 34a- .^ 

Lord Francis, 338. 

Douglass Club hut. 34a. 
Doveria. 323. 
Drac river, 87-8. 
Dranse valley. 25. 

Drave, river and valley, 2±^9>22i £5?: 

'89. 193. 3S7. 36L 362, 37a- 
DrciherrenspiTrc, 5, 147. 204. 356, 359- 
Drcilanderspilz, 341. 
Dreischtisterspitze, 360- 
Dretsprachenspitze, 107, 336. 
Drei Zinnen, 147. T49. 204. 368-9. 
Dromadaire. Bosses du, an. 233-4. 
Dru, Grand, 306-7. 
Drusenfluh, 341. 
Drusus, 187. 

Duana, Pi«zo della. 105, 338. 
Dufour. G. iL 236, 315. 
map, 236. 

Dufourspiuc, 36^ 232-1. 236, 313-15. 
\*8. 
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Durance, river and valley, 7, 71, 74. §3^ 

87-8, 90, 151. LSi i6i-3, 292-3. 
Durazzofamily.QO. 
Dtlrrenberg, 
Dust Avalanches, 31. 
Dzassct glacier, 32: 

Eagles, 53. 
East, the. 4, 102. 

Eastern Alps, 123-49, 151-3, 1 ^8-60. 

187-9^. 379-80, 282. 385-6, 344-72. 

391-96. 
EIxTUXj., ^11. 
Ecot, L'. hamlet, 74. 
Ecrins, Pointe des, ao4. 236. 295. 
Edelweiss, 44. 
Edolo, 190. 
ERgishorn, 322. 
Egincn valley. 172-3- 
Kichleit. 20. 

Eiger, 31, 203. 318 19. 3^1. 
Eigerjoch, 235-6. 321. 
Einfisch v.illt'y. 67, 309-12. 
EinsieUeln raonastery, Uj JSi 
Eisack valley. i3g-3. i ■>6. i88. 283, 
364. 

Eishof farm, 3Si. 

Kisjoch, Gurgler, 351. 

Electors to the Holy Roman Empire, 

Elferkofel, 369. 

Elisabeth of the Tyrol (1], 130, 134, 

{aL 133- 

Elliott, J. M., 240. 
Ellis, R., 233. 
Elm, 329. 

Elvelinus, Mons, 176. 
Embrun. jli 82, 163. 
Embrunais, 82, 90. 
Eraet, Piz d', 338. 
Emmenthal, 225. 

Emperors, Holy Roman. 5. 59, 84. 

154, 159, 165, 162, 183, 1881 330. 
Em pi resin the Alps, 53. 
End. Nord, 315. 
Enego, 65. 

Engadine, Lower. 6. it, la. T7. 37. 30. 
46, 61^ 63, 66-7. ZL ^06-7. 1 20- 2. 
i3'>» 14^. 171. x8i, 183-S, 120. aoi, 
204 ■ 227. 232. 333-S. 337. 332.. 34L 
^42. 344. 364. 322: 

Upper r^LL az- 3©! 66-7, ZL 

to6. 120. 123, 126, 171, 181. 183-4, 
197. 227. 263, 282, 333-4. 332^ 332. 

3^4. 370. 
Engc (Grindelwald). afi. 
Engelberg monastery, il Zli LSZi ao8. 



England, 23, 25, 30, 39. 46, 7a-3. 81^ 
83. 109- L18, 127, 166. 168-9, 177. 
202. ?o 6, 211. 218. 223, 227-42. 247- 
6l a95-6 300. 306, 309. 311. 315. 
321-2, 328. 33^. 332, 342, 344, 349. 
354-!;. 3S8. 360. 364-6. 368. 

En^stlcn lake, 320. 

En-Haut. Paysd'. 117. 

Enns vailey, 8, 73, 128-9. 158. 344. 
346, 357. 

tmlebuch, 125-6. 

Entremont, Val d', 309. 

Eppcnstein dynasty, 131. 

Erlenbach. 1x6. 

Ermine, 51. 

Err, Piz d7 33ft-9. 

Erratic Boulders, 25-6. 

Elscar6ne, L', r6t. 

Elschen, F. A., aio. 

Eschenbach, lords of, 115. 

Essex, 169. 

Esterels, inc, 289. 

Etache, Col d7i66. 

Everlasting League, 109, 125. 

Evolena. 310-12. 

Ewigschncehorn, 226. 229, 321. 

Exillcs, 6jLs 82i iM. 

Eyvia, Grand', 38. 

Fabek, Felix, 66, 140. 

Falknis, 341. 
Faliarego Pass, 367. 
Fassa valley, 69. 

Faucigny, gSj 91, g4_. 
Kaulen, Buscr, 331. 
Faulfirst, 330. 
Faulhom, 43^ 53, 331. 
Feldkirch. 135. 178. 190-2, 342. 
Felix Faber, or Schmid, 66, 140. 

St. (Fcrscn valley, 20. 

St. (Non valley), 62: 

Fell railway. ifi6. 
Fella valley, 194-6, 370. 
Fellaria glacier, 334. 
Felienberg, Edmund von, 236. 

Emmanuel von, 229. 

Feltre, 137-40. 

Fend. 24, 350- 

F(5iie.strelles, 87. 164. 

Fen6tre. Col de, 169, aoi. 309. 311. 

Fenga Alp, la, 3^2. 

Ferdinand. Archauke, 142-3. 

Fermeda tower, 364. 

Fermunt, glacier. Pass, and pastures. 

I2i 185, 142-3. 

Fern Pass, i.^a. 192. 196. 

Fcnier, term. 27^ 343. 
Femerkogel, 223, 332. 
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Fcrpiclc glen, yg. 
Ferrcra valley. 60. 

Ferret. Pass and valley, 34, 36, i6q. 

321. iLL 
Ferro valley, 1^4-6, 370. 

Ferscn valley, 2;o. 

Fersina valley. 70- 

Ferwall district, :^4i. 

Feudal tenure, curious. 3^. 

Fiescher guicicr, 26^ 330. 
Fiescbcrhorn. Gro»»s, 336, 318, 331. 
Fieschcrjoch, 236, 333. 
Fimber Pasi>. and pastures, it. 343. 
Finestre. Pass and glen. 60, iAl 
Finsteraarhorn. 53, 303. 317-18. 334, 

361^ ^11, 318^ 2*L 
Finsteraarjocb. 336. a^a. 
Finstermtinz porgp, icyo. 
Firn, term, 21 2. 26, 327, 330-1, 
Fischlein glen, 3i'k<. 
Flags, aoQ. 3i«). ^31. 
FI.1X. Toad, 
Floiten glen, 347. 
Florence. 241;. 

Flowers, Alpine. 3.V4S. 55i 2Z4i 

P'liichthorn, 340, 343. 

Fluela Pass, 122^ 133-4, 337. 33Q. 

Folgareit, 70. 

Fontan, 61. 

Forbes, J. D. , 33. 327-230. 235, 361^ 

aq6. joiS. 
Forbisch, Pir, 338. 
Forcalquicr, counts of, 87^ 30. 
ForccUina Pass, 337. 
Forcl, F. A.. 26. 
Forest, Dlack, 134. 
Forest Cantons, iig. 
Forer, counts of, 83. 
Forpet-me-nots. 34, 38, 40, 42-3. 
Forniaz/.a. Val, 58. 6>, 99 lOO, 104, 

tI3. 173. 334-5- 

Fomo glacier. 335. 
Fortifications, 163-3. Jox. 
Fortun.itus, Venantius, 193- 
Forzo. Val di, 32i 
Foxes, £1, S3. 
Foxgloves, 35. 
Foca, 65. 

Fnifiust.i. Cim.1 di, 36.S. 

Fracle Pass and valley, 106-7. i84 «;. 

Francesco, San, 20. 

Francis L, king of France, 163. aga 

Francis ii^ Emperor, 59, aar. 

Franks, 70. 22- 1^ lSq, 

Frassilongo. 70. 

Frau im Wjilde, Unsere liebe, 63. 
Frederick L Emperor, 144^ 164, t2Si 
190. 195- 



Frederick IL Emperor, 88, iSs. '79. 

100, iq^. 

FVederick of Austria, with the empty 

Pockets . 3.S I. 
Frpeman, E. A. , 64. 
Frrinet, La Garde, 83-3. i6o. 
Freising, bishopric of. i-jg, 14 y 
Freissinieres glen, 71. 
Fr^jus. 8j. 

Pass and tunnel, 4, 165-6, 206. 

393- 

Freniires, Les Plans de, 319. 

Freshfield, D. W., i6i. 241, 261. 

Fresnay glacier, 306. 

Fiihoarg, 66, 108-9, 301, 318. 

Frick valiey, 126. 

Friedrichshafen. 145. 

Friuli, 62, M, 131^ 138. 141-3. I4H. 

^ 193-4, .-^» j-7o- 

Frontiers, conventional. 107 ; natural, 
58 : political, 82, 92- 7, 104-7. i4^Si. 

310. 33,«;-6. 352i 3^9-7 1- 
Fniitier, term, la. 
I'VutJgen, »i6. 

lordship of, u a-iA. 116. 

Fulmini di Brenta, 354. 
Fiinffingcrspitrc (Dolomite*), 34». 3&t- 

Fuorn, 185. 

Furka Paw, 118. 17^ 125, aiZi 333- 

Furnaces, iSs. 

Furva, Val, 348. 

Fti&sen, 145. 

Fussstein, 3^. 

Futschol Pass, act. 34a. 

GAIiKLIfORN, ObER, 336. 315. 

Gader, 69. 
Gadmen glen, 330. 
Gat! valley, 193. 
Gail toe Pass, 193, 197. 
Gaisl, Hohe, 367-8. 
Galenstock, 337. 

Galibier. Col du. 163. i86. 294. 336. 
Galise, Col de la, 167, aaS. 
Gall, St., 23. 83. iio. USi ^ 
327. 

Gallegione, Pizzo, 105, 338. 

Gallio, 65. 
Ci.iUur. 201, 342. 
Ganjchilucke, 
Gandegg, term, 25, 201, 
Gap, 8^ 153. 163. 
Gapcnfais. 88^ 30^ 94. 
Garda. Lake of, 2i 137. 148, ^ 
353-4; 

Garde Freinet, La, 8a-3. i6o. 168. 
Gardiner, F., 6, 348-9, 353. 
t Garland flower, 37- 
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Gaspard, P., a6t. 

Gastein, 361. 1 

Gaslcrn glen, 20X1 

Gaul. iii, L52j i^i 167. 

Gauli glacier and pass, 26^ ai6. aaq, 

320. 
Gaols, 76. 

G6ant, Aiguille du, 203. 830. 106-7. 
Col du, 201-2. 211. 228-9, 330-1 , 

331. g«>Q. 304. y6-7. 

glacier. 33, 306, j 

Gebhard, Dr., jj^jl^ 
Gibroulaz glucicr, 301. 
Geiseric, 77. 
Geisler group, 364. 
Gelas, Cima dei, a88-Q. 

di Lourousa, 2M. 

Gelten Mods. Auf der, 304. 
Gemelli of the Roccia Viva, 40. 
Gemmi Pass, li 32, 44^ ii3-i4i 

'74-';. 309. 
Gemsbart, 50. 
GemslUcke, 317. 
G^ndpy, 44- 

Geneva, i^, ZL ?4i 9L '^*> a 10. 
355. 393. 

Lake of, Zi no-ii, 212. 

319- 

Gendvre. Mont, Pass, 8a, 821 150. 153-5. 

157-9. 162-3. 165, 162, ic,i7-8. 
Genoa, ^ 8, 61, §^ 156, 187. 287. 

289 »>o. 
— — Gulf of, Zi 390- 
Genova, Val di. 353. 
C^ntians, 2ii ^ 42i 
Geology. 6, 177, gi8. 226. 216, 244, 

3H. 363. 
George, St., 305. 

Jenatsch, 104. 

of Welsperg, 139. 

Gepatsch glacier. 22, 351. 
Gcreut, z?; 
Gerlos Pass. 344. 
Germanasca. val, 6^^ 2I1 2^ 
• Germany.' 146. 34 .S- 
Gcrtsch, guide. afi2. 
Gervais, St., 333-4. 3 '5- 
Gervase of Tilbury, zS. 
Gesner, Conrad, 49. 
Gcss^nay. 6<i, 1 17, 320. 
Gesso valley, ^ aSiL 
Gestelen, Nieder. 112. 
Gestelen, Ober, 173. 
Gex, qy. 

Gbiacciaio, term, 27. 
Giacomo di Lusiana, San, 65. 

Pas so di San. 178. 324. 

San, valley, 22. ' 



Giandola, Ilk. 
Gibbon, Edwaid, 15. 
Giessen glacier, 31. 
Gimilian, 38. 
Gimmelwald. ii3« 
Giordani, P., and peak, 220^ 
Girdlestonc, A. G., 248. 
Giufplan Pass, 185. 
Glace, Mer de, 23, 26, 306. 
Glacier, The, 16. 202, 314. 
Glacieres, Les, 203. 

Glaciers in general, 16-30. 208-10. 213. 
288^ 331. 3oij 306. ^ 2^ 3Mj 
356. 

boulders, erratic. 25 6. 

crevasses, 18-20, 23-4, 28, 202. 

extent of. 26, 320. 

feudal tenure, ^ 

former, 25-6. 

ice falls. 23. 

melting 01724. 

mills, 2^ 

moraines, 25. 

motion of, iB-20. 93-4, 226. 306. 



names of, 27, 

ownership of, 29- 3o. 

tables, aa. 

streams, 25, afi. 

Gljirniscb, 26, 330-1. 

Glarus, ja, 2Zi ?22i 175. 178. 

327. 330- 
GlFcKstcin c.av'e, 240. 
Cileno, Monte, 356. 
Gletscher, The, 16, 202. 314. 
Gletscherhorn, Blaues, 216. 
* Gletscherwolf,* the, g^j, ihs^ 
Globr Hower, 33. 

GlocWner, Gross, az, 147. 304, 314-15, 
222-4. 330, a6i. 348, 351, 356^ 358- 
2, 360, 393-4. 

Klcm, 214-15. 

Glocknerwand, 359. 

Gnifetti, G.. and Punta. 221. 

Goats, lo^ 13, 38, 42, 229. 267. 

God's House, League of. 62. 67, 120. 

Guschencn, 35^ 176. 

Gold-mines, ^60. 

Goldberg glacier, 360. 

GoUiaz. Grand, 308. 

Golzeren. 328. 

Goms. III. 

GoDdo, 6a, 65. ZL '7'' 

Gordol.isc.T gten, £kL 
Gorner glacier, 26^ 306. 
Gdra, county of, 3, 133-4. L36, rjo, 141, 
I46;Q. Li?, TQ4-S. i<j7. 3'^9. 32°. 373. 
Gottfried of blrassburg, i&a. 
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Gotthard, St.. Pass, 4. 11. i4 41^ 23^ 
too. 104, llL i«;o-i. LiL 121^ 175- 
S, iflOiL M. 322^ 324 -S. 339L. a^i 

Gottschee. 2°: 

GoQter. Aiguille and D6me du, an, 

Graffcneirc, Pointe de, 2 34. 

Graia. Alpis, is9. 398. 

Ciraian Alps, a6^ 1 j;?. 22s. 284, 292, 297- 

Central, 94. 205-6, 297-300. 

Eastern. M-fj. ^7-9. 40-a. 44. 

48, 24. 298-9. 301-3. 334, 347- 
Western, 34, aZt a97-8. 

.100-1. 303. 
Graisivaudan valley. 82. 
Granges, iii. 

Granges Communes. Col des, 161. 

Grasleiten towers, 365. 

Gratet. Dtedat de, 297. 362-3. 

Graubiinden. uu ; akd su Grisons. 

Grauhaupt, 230. 

Gravedona, 103. 

Graveyard, i6i. 

Graz, 197. 

Gregory x., 170. 

Gremaud, J., nt. 

Grenoble, 83^ 87-8. 91, i&t. aoo. 296-7. 

GrenzRipfel, 232. 
Gr^pon, Aiguille de, 242. 307. 
Gressoney, 65, aia. 219-21, 316. 
Grerille, Mr.. 177. 

Grey League, 43^ ^ fei lao, 
326. 

Gries Pass, 99, 178-3. 178, 200, 323. 
Grigna. 356, 
Grimaldi family, fir. 

Grimscl lake, \20, 

Grimsel Pass, ii^ 99, 114. iT^-H, ai7. 

226. 2i;6. 261. 334. 
Grindelwald, glaciers of. 16-20. 27-8. 

31, 218. 320. 

guides of. 219. 261-2. 264- S. 302. 

valley of, ii-ia. 31. 43, 42, 

III. 1 16, 126. 218-IQ, 223, 231. 233, 

ast>. 264. 22i 302, 312^ 320, 

Gnntouc. 148-9. 370. 17a, 

Grisanche, Val, 298. 

Grisons. 29-30, 48-9. 58-9. 62-3. 66. 

^ ZL. Zi 2Zi '0'-3. tQ_';-6. 109-10. 

119-23, 126, 143, 148, l8l-2. 208. 

212-13. 322:2. 
GrivolaT 4a. 
Grivolctta.4i. 

Grbden valley, 62-3, 66. 69. 148, 362, 
364. 376. 



Grohmann, P., 368. 
(irohmannspitze, 364. 
Groups of the Alps, 284-6. 
Grubcn, 31a. 
Grundlauine, 31. 
Gruner, G. S., ij, aio. 
GrtinhornlUcke, 217. 
Gruyire, county of the., 116. 318. 
Gspaltenhorn. 718, 321. 
Gsteig, (Interlalcen). 1 13. 
— fiSaanen), 66^ 320. 
Guarda. 185. 

Guardian Angels, feast of the, Tia. 
Guelfs. 144. 
GUferbom, ai.-y 
Gufer, term, 25. 
Guggi glacier. 31. 
Guiana, British, 206. 
Guide-books, 213. aa8. a4a-4. 349, a6g. 
31L 32?i 

Guides, in general. ao8. an. ai8-i9, 
228, 232, 234, 238, 251, 259 7a. 225, 
369 ; and see family names, 

amateur, a^a. 255, 257. 

first class. 270-1. 

glacier. 26S, 

■ professional, 252-5. 263-73. 

training of. 266ifi. 

Guideless climbing, 2.13. 247-.S7. 

Guil valley, 2±i JAi §2j »62. 2Q2. 

Guisane glen. §2; 

Gunz. fix 

Gurgl, Obcr, JAi 35o-i- 
Gurgler Eisjoch, 351. 
Gurin, 65^ .'^24. 
Gurk, bishop of. 214. 
Gurra glacier, y>i. 
Guttannen, 216-17, 261. 
Guxen. ii. 
Guy, Dauphins, SH. 

Haak, Th., 12. 

Habicht, 223. 352. 
Habsburg castle, io8. 124-5. 
Habsburgers, in generaJTSaT 133-4. 189. 



— — Swis 



ss phase, iq8, 109. iis. II8. 
120 7. 176, iflx 
Austrian phase, z^j 132, 137-37. 

188. 191. 

Venetian phase, 137-42. 192. 

Hadow. D. . 238. 

Hadriatic Sea, 3. 5. Zi 105, 148, i^L* 

3^ 238, 352. 370. 
Ha fn creek, 361. 

Hail avalanche, 31. 

Hairs. aoS, 

Hall nit mines. 191. 
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Haller, Albert von. 12. 202. 

Hamburg, 176. 

Hamel accident, a;. 

Hangendgletscherhorn, 

Hannitxil s Passage of the Alps, s6. 

i.St)-8, 161, 163. 1 66. agg 
Hardy. J, F., 333. 
Harrs, ^ 

Hartniann, Bishop of Coire, lao. 
Hasdrubal, 157. 

Ha»le valley, ii^ 12a. 217-8, 226. 234, 

a6i. 317. 320. 
Jungfrau. 226-7. 231. 233, 240-1. 

250, 261. 321. 
Haut, Pays d^n-, 117. 
Hautecombe abbey. Sd. 
Havering, 169. 
Hawkwced, 38^ 39. 
Haymakers, 6ij 264. 267. 276. 
Heathman, W, G.. 231. 
Heer, Oswald, 343. 
Hegetschwfiler7 jT, 327. 
Heidelberg Club hut, 34a. 
Heifers, 13. 

Heiligenblut, 214-5. 3^* 
Tauern, ^s^. 

Helvetic RepuoLc, loi. ioq. iia. 1 17-18. 

12a, L53i 
Hemp soles, 365. 
Henry 11., Emperor, 179, 194. 

III., Emperor, iiii. 

IV, , Emperor, 108. 165, igs. 198. 

VI., Emperor, ix. 

VII.. Emperor, 103, 115, 

— son of Conrad Tf>« 
son of Frederick 11.. 129. 

— ILj king of England. i6g. 

VI,, king of England, 30. 

of Bavaria, 1^ 

of Bohemia and the Tyrol, laot 

134- 

count of the Tyrol, 195. 

the Lion, 144. 

Herbetet, Mont, 44. 
H^r^mence glen, 309. 
H^rens. Col d', aaST 

Dent d*. 62, 315. 

Val d*, 309-10, 31X 

Herschel, Sir J., aafi. 
Hersfeld, Lambert of, 165. 
Hess, iL , 243. 
Hexf nkopf, 340. 
Hildesbeim, Bishop of, 177. 
Highest villages in the Alps, 73-4. 332.. 
350-V 

Hill, Mr. , 202. 2H. 22fl* 
Himalaya ranee, 243. 
HinchliflF, T. W., 32, 4i 234-S. 



Hintere Wandln. 212. 
Hintercis glacier. 22, n^ i. 
H inter Grat, aaa. 

Hinterruck, 330. 
Hirondclles, Col des, 236. 
Hochalmspitte, 355^ 361^ 3QV4. 
Hocham, 360. 3Q3-4. 
Hochfeiler, 147, 358. 
Hochgall. 142, 35°^ 
Hochjoch, 202, 350-1. 
Hochk6nig. 146, 345. 
Hochnarr. 360. 393-4- 
Hochschober. 360. 
Hocbtenn, 224. 
Hochthor. 3';9. 

Hochweissstein. 371. i 
Hockenhom, aaB^ 
Hofer. Andreas, 3^1. 
Hoflfmann. G.. 226. 327. 
Hofwyl school, 229. 
Hoheneck lordship, 1^5. 
Hohfnschwangau loraship, 145. 
Hobenstaufen family, 10& 
Hohenwaldeck lordship, 145. 
Hobe Tauern Pass, 4^ isa, 196. 358, 
361. 371- 

Hobenwarth. Vicar-general von, 214. 

Hobgleifen, 53. 

Hooks, iron, aoa, 259. 

Horace, iM. 

Horasch. cur^. 215. 

Homchurch, 169. 

Horses. 174, 208, 258. 

Hon, F. J. A.. 234. 

Hospentbal. ll. 

Hospices in the Alps, 3, 114. 163, 165, 

168. ITO-I. I7.^-9. 183, 185. IQO-I. 

196. 198. 308-9. 
HospiiiUer, Knights, 171. 
Hoitmger, J. H^ 17. 
Houseleek. Cobweb. 45. 
Huber. Kaspar, 217-ioL afiuL. 
Hudson, Charles, 233-4. 238. 248. 
Hiifi glacier, 327. 

Hugh, count of Aries, later king of 

Italy, 80, 82i 
Hugi. F. ;.. 218-19, 261-2, 306, 331- 
Hugisattel. 218-19. 

Humbert, Dauphin of the Viennois, 88. 

lord of La Tour du Pin, 89, 

with the white hands. 85. 

Humming-bird, 54. 
Hungarians, 83^ 129-30, iga. 
Hungary, 8, 53li afifi* 369. 
Huns. 3it2. 

Hunters. 18-19. 61, 92- 3, 20a, 204-»;. 
ao8. ai3, 217-18. aaa. 224. 260-1. 263, 
265, 2M. 222, 301 3. 327. 342. 346, 
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Huts. Club, a^s. 242. 250, 34a, 350, 
Ibex. ^ 

Ice avalanches, 31-8. 

axes. aoa. ajjg. 

falls, 23. 

sea ofr iS-i6, aoa. 

Ilanz, 67-8. 212. 339. 
lies. Plan des, 319. ' 
lllcr valley, 145. 
Illiei. Vald'. 311. 
lilTTtan Provinces, 84, 143. 
Imperial Chamber, 109, lar. 
Inabnit. Christian, 2S. 
Inasceosibilis, Mons, 307. 
Income-tax. 264-5. 
Initials carved, 220. 
Innerkofler. M., 369. 
Innichen, 22i ^93. 362. 37o. 
Innocent LL, 164. 

Inn. river and valley, z, 61. 72, to6. 

122. 132-4, 136, 144- S. I SI -2, 182. 

184. iQo-2, iq6. ^^6, ^^o. isO. i-;?. 
Innsbruck, 23i 132. 144. 1Q0-2. 

156, 34a, 344-';. 350- 3S2. 3i;7. 362. 
Inns in the Alps, 22. 332. 242. 24s. 294, 

301, 2ir, 322. 324^ 328j ^y>-I, .^a. 

345, 3 so. 35^ iiii 361. 
Inscriptions, 158, i6i. 193, 195. 
Inlerlaken, ^ jli "a-13, 115- 16, ias-6, 

a7S. 317. yo. 
Invergnan, Bee de r, 300. 
Ireland, 22i ii8. 127. aia, 330, 342, 

30Q. 

Iron mines, 138, tSj, 338. 
Irredenta, Italia, 141. isi- 
Iseo, Lake of, 7. lyo, 283. 346. 355. 
Iseran, Col and Signal du Mont, 167. 
298. 300. 

IsAre, river and valley, §0^ 85, 82j 94^ 

151, i6zi 232. 222, 300^ 304- 
Isonxo valley, 62^ 137-8. 194. 197. 
Istria. 132. 

Italia Irredenta, 141. 3^3. 

Italian Republic. 03. 103. xfir. 

' Italian Switzerland,' ici, 

Italy, kingdom of (mediaeval), 80, 83, 

97-8, 128. 180 ; (Naf)Oleonic), 84^ 9Q. 

103. 141-3, 182 ; (new), 60. 82. 93, 

99, 103, 141. Lfia. 
Itineraries, Roman, 158-9. 
Ivrea, M. 

Berengar, marquess of, and king 

of Italy, 12S, 1 80, 191. 

Jacob von Castbi.mur, 183. 
Jaman. Dent de. 304- 



James, St . 305. 

iamthal glacier, 343. 
aufen Pass, IS9. i83. 
aun. 66. 

J.. afiJL. 

Javelie, E., 343. 

Jenatsch, G., 104. 

Jerusalem Itinerary, i ,s8-9. 197. 

Knights of St. John of. 171. 

Jewelry, 155. 

load, G. CT7a33. 

Joanna. Queen of Naples. 90. 

)ob 

_ och Pass, 209. 

[ odelling. 332. 

J6f del Montasio, 371. 

_ ogne, 66. 

' ohannisberg, 360. 

John XXIII., Pope. 191. 

of Jerusalem, Knights of Si. t7t. 

Archduke, aai, 224. 349. 

Dauphin, 89. 

Jorasscs, Grandes, 305, 31a. 
Joselc, 222-3, 35 «• 
Jouven, iM, 
Jouvct, Mont. 168. 

Jovis, Mons (Great and Little St. 

Bernard), 168^ 188. 308. 

Mons (Jaufen). 

Joujt, Mont, i6fl^ 

Juf. 23. 337- 
Ju^a Kaetica. i8c. 

Julia, Alpis — (i). Bimbaumer Wald, 
159. 197 ; (ajTMont Genivre, 163, 
ISZ ; [sT- GaHberg Pass, ig^, 157 ; 
(4), JuTier Pass. 197. 

Julie Alps, 4. 26, 147. I S2. 370-3. 396. 

Julier Pass, 62, 21i i*2i 123^ LSi LSL 
iM. 18^ 137. 337-8- 

Jungfrau, 204. 217-19, 226, »38-9. 341, 

255-6, 261-2 . 295. 321. 

asle, 226-7, 23'. 333. »4t>-i. aso. 
261. 321. 
Jungfraujoch. 24^ 319. 836, 331. 
Jura, 80, 362 

Juranf kingdoms. 80-1. 86. no. 
Jurisdictions, League of the Ten, 97, 

Justel, iS. 
Justinger, Conrad, 114. 

Kaiser Range, 345. 
Kaiser Tauem. 359. 
Kander valley, 116, 317, 330. 
Kandersteg, H2. n6, 174, 320. 
Kappa. Velka, 372. 

Karawankas range, and tunnel, 4, 147. 
152. 370-a, 396. 
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Karwfndel district, 345-6. 
Karw«ndclspitzc, W., 346. 
Kiisernruck, -^^o. 
Kastelbcll bailiwick, i^g 
Katschberg, fi. 
Kaufmann, Hans, 48. 
Kavesirau range, 329. 
Kees, term, 22. 
Kellerwand, 147, 149. 371. 
Kennedy, E. S. , JtM-fj, 348. 
Kesch. Piz, 33^40. 
Kessclkoge!, 148, 242, 364. 
Kien valley. 112. 1 16. 
Kingdoms in the Alps. 6fi. 80. 
Kinzigkulm Pass, 178. 
KitzbQhel, 136. 145. 
— ;- range. 3^5. 
Kiustcinhorn, 323. 
Klagcnfurt, 9, 106-7. 369. 
Klausen, iSftT 

Pass, 11^ 112. ITS' 35^ 329- 

Klausner, J., 222. 

Kloiz, brothers, ai4-iS- 

Kolm-Saigurn gold mines, 360. 

K6nig?spilze, 148, 349. 

Konisegg-Kotheiifels, county of, 14$. 

Kom Tauern, 361. 

Krainburg. 197. 

Kreuzberg Pjtss, 193. 

Krimml waterfalls, 3i;9. 

Krimmler Tauern Pass, 3S7-8. 

KUblis, 2o8. 

KUchel?;pit7.e, 341. 

Kuchcnspiize. 341. 

Kufstein. 136, i4S- 

Kuhn, B. TTTatj. 

Kuhrecht, term, £3. 

Kuh^toss, term, rj. 

Kumbeu, ^11, 

Kunter. ifiS. 

KurfQrsten, 330. 

Kybure castle and counts, 108. 115, 
ia.s-6. 

Labina. term, 30. 

Labourers. French. a6o: Piedmontese, 

169 ; Swiss, 264, 276. 
LaSumum, 37. 
Ladders. 207. 2^9. 

Ladin tontjuL-, 30, 62-3, 66-9, 107. 336, 

341: 370- 

Lady climbers, an, 238. 241. 
Lago. Croda da, 242. 366, 368. 
Latbach. 3, L 9. iiS, 362. 37'-^- 

Ober. 197. 

Lakes, English, 35, 247. 

in the Alps. z. 3^ 3?^ :^3T-g. 3-|6. 

350. 354i 366. 368. 



Lambert of Hersfeld, l6_«;. 
Lainbten, A. . 316. 
Lamroergeier, »;2-3. 
Landeck. 14^ 18^, 150, 344, 35a 
Landquart valley, lao. 184. 208. 341. 
Landsgemeinde in Appcnzell, 332. 
Landslips. 170. 194. 329. 366. 
Landulus, Hishop of Treviso. 183. 
L;ingkofel, 148. 364. 
Laugnau, aai;. 

Languages m the Alps, 63-70. 893-3, 

290. 370. 
Lan guard, Pir. io6. 336. 
Lanslebouru. i66. 2^9. 
Lanzo, Stura di, 298. 

valleys of, 167, 298. 

Laquinhorn, 313. 31!;. 
Larain glacier. 343. 
Larche, and pass, 161^ 
Lauenen, and lake. 320. 
Lauener, U. , 262. 
Laufenburg, 12^ 

line of the Habsburgers, ix£, lafi. 

Lauine, term, 30. 

Lauretn. 6<^ 
I>;mrin, King, 364. 
Lausanne, 5^1 2I2 Hi 
Lautaret, Colde, 

Col du, 153. 163, 293-4. 

Lau!er;^arhorn, Uross, 226. 321. 
I^uterbrui nen, 43. 113. 1^6. 174, 

218-19, 262, 312, 320. 
I^vancbia:, term, 30. 
Lavina. term, 30. 
Lawine, term. 30- 

Lazarus. Order of SS. Maurice and, 

Le Saige, J.. 259. 

League. Everlasting, 109, 125. 

Leagues, Three Raetian. ~S^e Rxtian 

Leagues, Three. 
Lccourbe, General, i8o. 
Lech, battle, 128. 

valley, 127-8, 145. 

Lechthal range, 345. 
Lecrnone, Monte. 356. 
Lcgstretcher, the Udcombian, 3SS» 
Lei, Val di, 6l 104, 335-8. 
Leitcr glen, 214. 
Leitha, 127. 
Leitner. J., 222. 
L^man, Canton du. 117- 
Lenk. n6. 320. 

Lenrburg castle and counts, 108. las. 

Leniorheide, 182. 

Leone. Monte, 104, 324, 326. 

I>eonhard, St. , 223. 351. 

Leopold Lj Emp>eror, 123. 
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Leopold IL, Emperor. 221. 

of Babf iiberg, 

Lcpontina, Vallis, gaa. 

Leponiine Alps, 2, t<H'5' ^lli ^Si 

■t3a-6. 338 40 ■ ^S:^-6 : Lesser. 324. 
Ltnns Islands, a&j-g. 
Leuk. 111^ 

Leukerbad. 12^ 34. iia, 114. 174. 
Leuibold, J., 219, 261^ 
Levaniui, 300. 

Leventina, Val, 6a, 99-102. 105. 118, 

179. 3a4-5- 
Lbassa, 56. 

LiechtcDstein principality, .^4. 

Li^ge, 25,8. 
Lienz. 13^ 371. 
Licxen, 8^ m8. 
Liguria. 8^^ 156-7. 
Lily, St. Bruno's, 36. 
Martaiion. 34. 

Limestone plateaux and ranges, 60. 

146. iSLlMj. 2301 24ii 36a-3, 373- 
Limits or the Alps, ^. 8^ ^ 280. 
Limmat river, 125. 178, 327. 
Linnmemtobcl, 328. 
Limone, 289. 

Linard, fST^AiSi 340, 343. 
Lindau, 14 s. 

Linth, river and valley, 2± 12 s. 178, 327, 

Lins. 8. 158, 196. 

Liqueurs. 44. 

Liro valley, 99. 

Liscbanna, Pir, 336. 

Littoral. 287. 

Littner, Gross, 3^ 343. 

Livigno, Forcola di, 184. 

valley, 61, 73^ 103-4, 106, 184^ 

, 335-6. 338. 

Livy, LSZi 163. 

Locarno, 62, 6 1;. 98-9, loi. 

valleys 0^ 3 24. 

Lodovico il Moro, 170. 
Ldffler, Gross, 358. 
Lohner. Grow, 204. 
Loibl Pass, 197, 373. 
Loitsch, 197. 

Lombard Alps, 285, 3Sa-6. 393- 

Republic, 98. 

Lombardo, Meizo, 354. 
Loinbardo- Venetian kingdom, 141. 
Loml>ards, 6^, z^i 77-8, 97, loa. 163. 
iSo. 

Lonibardy, 6lj, 76, g^* 84, 93, 97-8. 

175. 180, 182, 293. 
Longet, Col de. 
Lorraine, 29. >07- 

LiSscberre, 113. 



Lost Valley, the, 22a. 
lA>thair L and II.. zSi 

Lothanngia. 79. 
LdtschcnUicke, 217. 

Ldtschen Pass, n jt-i4. 116. 173-4. ^OL, 
228. 320. 

Ldlschenthal, 36, 53, H2. t74. 201^ 

216-17. 310. 
Ldtscher. die. 113. ll6> 
Louis II.. marquess of Salusso, 16a. 

IV.. Emperor. 135, 144. 

IX., king of France, 30, 

XI.. king of France, 162. 

XIII., king of France. 164. 

the Germanic, 23: 

the Pious, 23^ ii9. 154. 165. 

Lourousa, Gelas di. 2^ 
Louriier, 25. 
Lowinse. term, 30. 

Lucerne, 72-3. 100. 109. i2.s-6, 17 s -6, 
318. 

— -^Lake of, 2. 3^ ilL 31i 312. 
330, 346. 

LuttwigshOhe, 22L 

Lueg gorge, 8^ 152. 182. I<j6. 346. 

Lugano. 62^ 99, loi, 32 ^ 

Canton ot^ laa. 

Lake of. 2. lOL 3?i. 346. 

Luging. term, 2S9. 
Lugnetz valley, 6fl. 

Lukmanier Pass, 153, 179, i8o-i. 198. 

326, 339. 363. 
Lune, Pic de la, 39. 
LUncrsee, 208, 342. 
Lun^ville, Peac^ of, U2. 
Lunghino, Forcola di, 337. 

Pizzo. 2» 105, 326, 338. 

Luserna. 70, 

Lusiana, San Giacomo di, 65, 
LUtschine, river and valley, 28, 43. 

275. 320. 
Luxemburg, house of, I3«;. 
Lyons. 88^ 164, 293. 
Lysjoch, 219-20, 235, 214. 
Lyskamm, 219-20. 313, 315. 
Lys valley. 6^ 219, 316. 

Macdonald. Marshal, 181. 
Macugnaga. u, 65, 12O1 aoo, 211-12. 

241, 3^6. 
Madeleine, Col de la, i6l 
Maderanerthal, 226. 327-8. 
Madonna. 69, 161. 179, 205. 

Cima della, 366, 

Madrano. miner, 328. 
Madris glen, 338. 
Madrishom. 341. 
Magenta, battle, 164. 
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Magg»i, Val. 65, lOL IMi 3Mi 
Maggiore, Lago, 2, lOL 346. 
Magyars, 83, i2g-30. itg. 

Mainz, iig. 

Maira river, lofe, .1^3, 338. 

Val.oa 

Majolus. sir, 8^, i6£L 

Major. Col, 20^ 

Mala, Via (Bcrgatnasca). 355. 

Via (Thusis), i8o-a. 207. 

Malay, Mont. 203. 

Malenco, Val, 334. 

Malkin, A. T., 228 0. 

Mallet, Mont, 2^6. 

Malljuuer Tauern, ig6, 361. 

Maloja Pass, 2i 72i LSii iSa, 184^ 

282. 231i 315. 337-» 
Mais, 190, 222, 
Malstrrhcide, 190, afii^ 
Mandron glacier, 356. 
Manhart, 147, 149, 370-1. 
Mannlichcn, 48. 
Mantua, 351. 

Maor, Sass, 148, 204, 242, 366, 
Maps, 167, 200-1. 203-4. 20Q-10, 213. 
21S16. 221. 226. 236-7, 242. 24*3 . 252. 

260. 297. 299. 316. 349- 
Marble, 69. 

Marburg, 8, o, 132, 369, 372. 
Marcellinus, Ammianus, 163. 
Marchfcld, 130. 
Marco, Passo di San, 3;;.^. 
Margaret of lia ben berg, 129. 

Maultasch, 134. 136^ 143-=;. 

Maria, Santa (Lukmanier), 179. 
Marienberg monastery, 73. 
Marignano, battle of, lOO. 
Maritime Alps, 24. 60, 33, 107, 156, 

28^ 287-90. 331. 335. ^47. 373- 
Miirjelen&ee, ^ 217, 320. 
'Marks,' terin, 127, 151. 
Marmarole, 367-8. 
Marmels, lord of, 123. 
Marmolaia, 149. 204, 330. 363. 365. 
Marmots, 50-1, 278. 
Maronnier, term, 258. 
Marons, 165-6, 259-60. 
Marseilles, 3, i go, 187, 287. 
Martagon £aly, 34. 
Martel, P., 203. 
Martcli ralley, 348. 
Martens, Stone-, 51. 
Martianus Capella, 203. 
Martigny, 2^ iio-ii. iM. 
Martin, St.. Republic of, ^ 

V<fsubie, aSa. 

Martino, San, di Casirotra, 362. 366. 
Pala di. 148, 366. 



Marlins, Ch., 52. 
Martmsbruck. 107. iQO. 344. 
Martinsloch, jag. 
Mary, Pass of St., 179. 
Masioo, Val, 33^. 
Masse 1 elen. 71. 
Mass<^na, Marshal, igg. 
Mastallone, Val, 65. 
Mastino Visconti, 103. 
Mathews, C. K, 24a. 
«— St. John, 332. 

W., i62i 234-5. 300. 

Matrei, Windisch. 143. 
Matrona, i ^q. 
Matsch family, 103, 12a. 
Matt, 3x6. 

Matterhom. 6, 64, 96^ 202, 333, 
237-40, 243, 248, 250, 261, 288-90, 

299. 3". lis. 343- 
— — Little, 2t2, 315. 
Matte, Monte, 2^7" 
Maudite, Montagne, 203. 
Maures, Montagnes des, 8a. 
Maurice, Bourg St. , ^ 
St., monastery, 23i §3i 8^ m. 

31a 

and Lazarus, Order of SS., 2I1 

Maurienne, Z4i ?Si 94i 22- '^•'i' ><»7. 

t. Michel de, 394. 

Mauthen, 193. 

Mauvoisin mn and bridge, 310. 
Maximilian Emperor, 121, 123. 136, 

139-40. 367' 
— — SJorza, 98. 
Mayen, term, iq. 
Mayence, itg. 
Maynard, 11^ aia. 360. 315. 
Medals, 3i4-i.S. 
Medel, Pi», 105. 

KTOup. 213. 

Mcdels valley, 62. 
Mediation, Act of, 84, 109. 
Medicinal use, 45, 49. 
Mediterran«in Sea. 3x Zi 2*, iCK-6> isi, 

VS6. 187, laZi 288-<}. 212, 3?^ 
Meije, 204. 242-3, 249, 263, 29 1;-7. 
Meiobard count of Gdrz and the 

Tyrol, 133, isS: 

ih, count of the Tyrol, 130, 134. 

III., count of the Tyrol. 134. 

Meiringen, 115, 226. 261. 320. 
Mela, Pomponius, 303. 
Mendel Pass, 189. 
Mendrisio. 101. 

Menlhon, St. Bernard of, 168. 308. 
Mentone, 287. 
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Mer de Glace. 23^ 26, 306. 
Meran, 131-a. 188, 190. 350. 
Mcrania, duchy of, 132. 
Merchants, 4. 156, 187, 185, 193-3. 
195. 

Mrrian. M., 17. 
Mer wings, 77. 

Mesocco, VaT, 6^ 21, loo. loa. i8o. 
335- 

Metielberg, 304. 
Meltenberg. 28. 
Meyer fannlv. 216-18. a6i. 321. 
Mezzo Lorn bar do, qc^. 
Miage. Col de, 234. 

glacit-rs, 306. 

Michael, St., 333. 
Michel, Piz. 339. 36i 

de la Close. St., 73. 

de Mauricnne. St., 294. 

Christian. 223. 

Middle Kingdom, jq. 
Midi. Aiguille du (Chamonix), 307. 

de la Grave. Aiguilkdu(Dauphin<), 

204. 

— — Dent du, an. 
Midlands, Alpine, 307. 
Milan, li. 62, 98^ 101-3. 152, 160. 175. 

^77- 

archbishopric of, 11, 100. 118. 

^ i22. 179- 

Milanese, the. 93, 97-104, 118. 137. 141, 

170. i8i-2, ibcj, 355. 
Milestonai, 158, 161. 195-6, 361. 
Milk, 

Mills, Glacier, 33. 
Mineralogy, 177. See Crystals. 
Mines, gold, 360; iron, 138, 185, 328 : 

salt. 191. 
Minto. Lord. 228. afio. 
Mirabouc, fort, 163. 
Mischabel group. 96^ 313-14. 
Misoxthal, loa. 
Misurina lake, 368. 
Mittelhorn, 229, 321. 
Mittens, 2^8. 
Mittenwald, 14^. 
Mocbeni. Val dei, 70. 
Modane. 16^-6. 
Moirjr. Val de. 30Q. 
Mojsisovics, E. von, 227. 
Molins, 123. 
M511 valley, 214. 361. 
Mollidres glen. Cto^ 
Molveno, Lakr of, 3!;4. 
Morning Pass, 236. 
Monaco. 156. 
Monasteries, 73. 
Mi>nch, 295. 318. 



Munchjoch, 219. 
Monciair. Bccca di, gg. 
Monkeys. ^ 
Monnier. Mont, 289. 
Monservin, 202. 
Mont. Col du, 167. 

Montafon valley, 13^ 13s. i8s. iQt. 

341-3. 

Montagne, term, 2. lOj 
Montaigne, M. dc, 
Montasch, 371. 
Montasio, jdf del, 371. 
Montbovon. 117. 
Monte, term, i, 10. 
Montenvers. 307. 
Moniferrat, 92. 
Montfort, counts of, 135. 
Monthfv. III. 
Montint lian, 8^ Bj^ 
MoQtpeilier. 162. 
Monuments. 55, is8. 
Moore, A. WTTt^ 341, 349. 
Moraines. 25. 
Moravia. 130. 
M5rchner, Gross, 223. 358. 
Morcles. Dent de. 317, 321. 
Morgarten, battle, 109, 126. 135. 
Morge river, in. 
Moritz. St.. 339. 
Moro. Lodovico il7 170. 

Monte, 169-70. 200, 316. 

Morscbach, 30. 
Morteratsch glacier, 334. 
Mosele. 358. 
Moser, P. , ^62. 

Motion, glacier. 18-30. 33-4, aa6. 306. 

121, 

Motor cars, ^08. 
Motte. Grande, glaciers, 301. 
Moulins. glacier, 33. 
Mouse. Snow-. 51-2- 
Mr>utonntes. Roches, term. 24- s. 
MUller. J. E.. 216. 
Mummery. A. F.. 343. 
Munich. 132 192. 

Mitnster, "Sebastian. 1^-17. 174. aoa. 
3LL 

valley. 63. 6^^ 21± »o6-7. i3o-i. 

184-';. 336. 

villace (Grisons), 73. 

— (Vallais). 17a. 

MuotR valley. 178, 331. 
Mur de la C6te. 333. 

— valley, 8. i3"Ct98. 
Muralt. J. von, 17. 
Murbach monastery, lop. 
Muretto Pass., 200, 333-4. 
Murith, L. }., 210-11. 
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' Murray,* guide-book, 262. aaa. 
MUrren, 113, 
Murtarol, Piz, 336. 
Mtlrz valley, iq8. 
Music. 352: 

Musicians, two Roman, 183. 
Mnveran, Grand, 317. 
Mythcn, 330. 

Nadelhokn, 

Nafels, battle, log, 126. l ytj. 
Nails, 219. 
Naples, 90. 

Napoleon, 8^ 109. iia. 123, 1404, 
L5i l6ii 163. i6k,-6, 169. i7». iMi 
^ «95. 35«- 

Napoule, La, bay, 289. 
Narcissus, 35^ 
Nardis glacier, -^.1^6. 
Nassfeld Taucrn, 361. 
Naters, 65. 
Naupjorlus, 197. 
Neflf. Fdlix. zr 

Neiges. Notre Dame des, feast, aofi. 

Nendaz glen, 309. 

Neruda, L. Norman-, 243. 

Nesthorn, Gross, 318, 321. 

NeucbAtel, 1 10. 220" 

S6vi, term, ai-2. g6. 327, 330-1. 

New College. Oxford, 169. 

New York, 296-7. 

Newton, Sir Isaac. 209. 

Nice, 81 160 I, 287. 

county of. 60 f. 82, 8£, go, 92-3, 

160- L 

Nicholson. Mr., 231. 
Nidwaldcn, 100, 11 7-18. 31Q. 
Nieder Gcslelcn, t ta. 
Nifderjoch, 350-1. 
Nieder Surenen Alp, ii. 
Niespn. 20^, 239. 
Nigriiella, 36. 
Niklaus, St. , 316. 

Nivolct, Col de la Croix de, 167, 398. 

Noce river, 69, iS^, 3S4' 

Noire, I^. 33. 

Non. Val diT 69-7o, 189. 



Nord End. 315. 
Noric Alps. 15 j, 



Norman-Nerudiv. L., 243. 
Nortb-East SwitzerlaiidTAlps of, 285, 

329-32. 387- 
North Sea. los-*^. 326, 338. 
Nouva, Co! gella, 229. 
Nov.vlrsa monastery, 22i ^ ^66, ao6, 
Novaresc, 98. 
Nufencn Pass. 172. 
Nut-shelb, 



Oberaarhorn, 236. 318, 321. 

Oberaarjoch, 216-17. 228-9. 
Oberaar pastures, 11, 1 14. 
Oher.4lp I'a^s, 67^ i »8, 17^. 322. 
ObcraJpslock. 31.^ 14. 
Ober Bund, 42. 62^ 62. 102. 120. 326. 
Gestclen, 173. 

Obcrhalbstein, lo^. 123. 337. 338. 
Ober land, Bernese. Set Bernese Ober- 
land. 

Biindner, 62, 22.. 

Obcrsaxpn, 6^ 
01>erstdorf, 14 y 

Observations, scientific, 208. 210-12. 

222-3. 

Observatories, 331, 360. 
Obwalden, 100. 117-18. 319. 
Ocra, Mons, 3. 197. 
Odcombian Legstretcher. the. 355. 
Oderzo, 36jS. 

Odo, Archbishop of Rouen, 170. 

Odoaccr, 77. 

Oeschinen^ke, 320. 

Oetzthal and group. 26-7, 74. 146-7. 

202, 2ajj 285, 347-8, 3 so- 2. 392. 
Ofx, ChAteau d', 661 117. 
Ofpn Pass, loz. 122, i83-S. 336. 
OHicials, aoi. 264. 

Oglio, river and valley, 2i 63, 141, 190. 

283, 355. 
01X163. 293. 
Oldenl »om, 66, 
Olivone, i8o. 
Olperer, 358. 
Orchis, 3^76. 
Oreo vaMey, 36-7. 86, oi. 167, 299. 
Ordinaire, Kdouard, 23a. 
Ornionls dcssus, 23, 66. 
Ornavasso, 65. 
Omy glacier, an. 306. 

Pointe d', 303. 

Oraera. 119. 
Orsi^res, 83. 

Ortlcr, K^B, 204. 214. 221-8. 224, 395. 

group. 6. 26, 148, 283, 285, 347-51, 

Ortstock, 331. 

Ossola valley, 93, q6j 98-9, lor. 104. 



204. 



LLL '7 '-3. 323- 
Domo d'. 64, 171. 
Ostrogoths, 65j 77-57 



Ostspitze of Monte Rosa, 232. 
Ota, Punt'. 339. 
Otemma glacier, au* 
Ottakar, king of Bohemia, 
134' 

marquess of Styria, 198. 
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Otto 1.. Emperor. 83, tot, up. la?. 

1291 

iLj Emperor, 137-8- 

duke of Swabia, 127. 

of Wittelsbach, 144. 

Oulx, 6i, 82. 165. 
Oursinc, Montagne d*, 704. 
Oxford, i6q, 296. 

Paccard. M., ail, 
Padua. 137-8. 

Paillon rtwr, r^r. 

Fala, Cimone dcUa, 140. ao4. %6t,-6. 

di San Martino, 148, .^66. 

Palai, 2^ 

Palatinate of the Rhine. 144-.';. 
Pala. 20, 
Paneveggio, .■^66. 
Panixer Pass, 178. 
Panoramas, aag. 
Pansies, 42-3. 
Pantenbriicke, 329. 
Paper, thick, 239. 
Paradis, Grand. 64. 94- 

Marie, XLL 

Parchment, 259. 
Paris. 102. 

Parracbdc, Dent, ^,oo-i. 
Parrot, Dr. F., 220. 
Parscierspitze, 146, 344-6. 
Partenkirchen, 141;. 
Passeierthal, aaa, 351. 
Passes. Grait, 155. 

names of, 154, 159, 200. 

' Passrs,' term, 196-7, 199. 37a. 
Paiierie glacier, xjs aSL 3S9- 
Pastures, 1^ 10-14. 30. 55. 112, 164-5. 

174, ai8. 220. .y>i. ^xhi, 389. 350. 
Patteriol, 341. 
Paulmy, marquis de, aoQ. 
Paul's Cathedral, St. , 19. 
Payer. J.. 354. 

Club hut, 350. 

Payernc, fii. 

Pays d' En -Haul, 117. 

Paznaim valley. 185! 201 . 341-2. 

Peaks, Pasus, and Glatten, 235. 

Peaks, political, 93-6, 104-7, 146^. 

Pcdona, Sa. 

Pelat, Mont, 9i 2fla. 

Pellice. Val, o^-ji, 163. 

Pelmo, 149. 204. 230. 234, 366-8. 

Pelvoux, Grand, 204. 

group, 88, 22. 204, 334, agZ: 

Mont, 204. 295-6. 

Pcndlebury. R, andf W. M., a4I. 

Pennina, Alpis. ij>9. 

Pennines. in general, a6j a8i. 308. 



Pennines. Central. 9S-6, aia. 226. 385. 

-^07-12. 370-81. 
Flastern, 96, ati-i2. aiQ-ai. 22*5. 

385. 312-17. 381-a. 
— — Wesiern, 285. 304 ; and set Blanc. 

Mont, chain. 
Penninus, Summus, igg. 304. 308. 
Pcralba. Monte, 147. 149. 371. 
Perg:ne, 70. 
Pcrosa. 82. 92. 
Perraudm, /7T*., as-6. 
Penrro, 

Pertuis. terra. 163. 

Pesciora, Pizzo di. 104. 

Pesio monastery, 290. 

Pdtiret. Aiguille Blanche de, a4a, 

PeterstK-rg, 350. 

PctersKrat. 2x6. 

Peutinger Table. 1^^6-9. 183^ 195-7. 361, 
Pfaffrs monastery, 6g^ 22l ti9» 328. 
Pfaff. Wilder, 353. 
P fosse n valley, 351. 
Pfunds, 191. 

Philip n.TRIng of Spain, q8. 
Philosophical Transactions, 17-20. 
Phonograph. 52: 
Piantonetto, Val, 4a. 
Piave. river and valley. 2j t88. 362. 
368. 

Piazfi. Cima di, 106. 336, 340. 
Pichler, Joseph, 222-3. 351. 
Piedmont, 84, go-a, i6a. 169, aoi. 203. 
315. 

Pierre. Bourg St., 168. 

Tour du Grand St. , 334. 

Pietra, Castello della, 139. 
Pievi, Tre, 103. 
Pigs. >3- 

Pilate, Pontius. 331. 
Pilatte, Col de la, 336. 
Pilatus lake, 321. 

range, 209, 331. 

Pilgrims, ^ 66, 83. 1^, 183. 

206. 258, 299. 
Pilkingion. (J. and L., 048-^, 
Pin, Tour du, dynasty,. 89. 
Pinerolo, 6^ 86-7. 92, 164, aot. 
Pines, 31, 52, 332. 
Pinks, 42. 

Pincgau, 142, 224, 34^ 357. 
Pintolo. 353-4. 356. 
Pippin, King. 7 ^ 6 5. 

son of Charles the Great, 154. 

Pisoc. Pis, 336. 

Placidus k Spescha, 21214. 326-7. 
Plan, Aiguille du, 307. 

des lies, 319. 

Plans de Fren feres, I^s, 319. 
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Planta family, 133. 
Plateau, Grand, a^.^. 
Platta, Fix, 338^ 340. 

Plattenhorncr, 44. 

Plavna da daint. Pit, .^.^6. 

Playfair, John. 315. 

Pliny, si± Z^r?Oi 

Plbcken Pass, 124, 142, 152, i ^8, 187. 

»93-4. 371- 
Po, nver and valley, 2i Mi io.«;-6, 162. 

391. 39^-9. 304. 3a6, 338. isZi 
Poenina. Vallis, i_ia. 
Poles, 208. 21Q. 

Political allegiance of the Alps. 

peaks. 104-7. i*6-<i. 

Pollux, 212i aiSi 
Poly bios, 156-7. 

Pommai valley, 65, 334 ; and see For- 

mazza, Val. 
Pompey. 56, 157. 
Pomponius Mela, 203. 
Pontafel Pass, 
Ponte. 337- 

Pontebba Pass, ^ 8, isg, 158, 187. 

192-6, iq8. 370-1. 
Pontius PilatP, 321. 
Pontresina, 263. 334, 336. 
Pope, the, 104. iqS^ 
Popena. Piz, 204. 367-8. 
Population of tbe Alps, 63. 
Porte Blanche, 313. 
Portjengrat. 31s. 

Poschiavo, 6a. 66. jli 98-Q. 102 3, tod. 
Post, 3^ 

Pourn, Mont, 236. 300. 
Poussiere, avalanches dc, 31. 
Praborgne, 316. 
Praeses. term, 1 19. 
Pragcl Pass. 178. 
Pragelas. 87^ 
Prague, 223, 
Prali glen. ZL 
Prato Borno. 316. 

Prattigau, the, lao-i. 136. 135. 208. 
Predil Pass. 8, 147-8. 153, 182, 194-S. 

Premonstratensians (Canons Regular), 

23. 182. 

Presanella, 148, 204, 353-4, 356. 
Pressburg, Peace of, 123, i4i-3» 
Presolaiia, 356. 
Presscrela, Mons, 204. 
Pnmiero. 138-40. 148, 362. 365-6. 
Primolano, 140. 
Primroses. 36. 
Primulas, 36^ 42, 
Produissant, Mont, aoj. 



Protestants in the Alps, 71 -3 : and see 

Waldensians. 
Proveis, 70. 

Provence, county of, ijl 61, 78-841 87- 

9o. 54. 9Z. '6o-i. 162, 223. 30I. 
— — kingdom of. 80-1. 
Ptarmigan. 54^ 
Puiseux. v., 232, 307. 
Punt' Ota. 339. 
Purischeller, L., 243. 
Pusterthal. 136, 139, 146-7 iS'. I93. 

357. 362. 
Ptittner Mark. I30. 

Pyhm Pass, ^ ftL 15a. 187. 196, 346. 
371- 

Pjrrcnecs, z8j 362. 

Quart lordship and bridge, 96^ aoi. 
3IO. 

Quatervals. Piz, 336. 
Que3rras, the, 87, 162-3. 

RadstXdtkr Taukrn. 8^ 9, 152, 158^ 

187, 196. 280, 346^ 358^ 361. 

Rartia. 83, m^, LSI. L52i 343- 
Raetian Leagues, Three, in general, 

TO I 3. lai^ 135, usx 185 : 

Gods House, 63, 67^ 120 ; 

Grey or Uppa-. 49, 62, 67.. 102. 120. 

326 ; Ten Jurisdictions, ^ lao-i. 
Raetica. Juga. 185. 
Raetico. roons, 341. 
RafrOti. 225. 
Ragatz, 2ea. 34 t- 
Ram river, 62, ^36. 

Ramasse, slcdgmg A la. 165-6, 359-60. 
Rambert. E.. 242-3. 
Ramsay, J. FL. 233. 
Ranunculus, 33-5, ^9-40. 
Rapperswil, counts of, *»B 

town, 126. 

Raquettes. 259. 
Raron, rxi. 

family, m-13, 114. 

Rsitlisberg, 204. 
Raiienbcrg, 136, 145. 
Rauris valley . 360. 
Rawil Pass, 173. 

Raymond Berengar iv., count of 

Provence, qo. 
Rehmann, H, R.. 17. 
Recruits. 268. 344. 
Rector of Burgundy, loS. 
Red Snow, 30. 
Redorta. Monte, 356. 
Reichenau, 68^ 325. 
Reilly, A. Adams-, 230, 242. 309. 
Religions in the Alps, 68-72. 
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RemUs, la^ ^2. 

Rentr^. Gloricuse, 167. 

Republics in the Alps. Cis- 
alpine. 22. 103. I4I-2. 181 : Helvetic. 
loi. lOQ, iia. 117-18. laa. ij;^ ; 
Italian, qq, lo^, iSi ; Lombard, q8 ; 
St. Marlm, Khodunic, ita. i k^. 
171. 

Reschen, villaffe, igi. 

Scheideck Pass, 5^ io'j> 7. 146. 

LSa, 183. i8z, iQO-i. aaL aSa-i. 3^. 

Ml, ^7'8. 
Reuse, term. 16^ 314. 
Rfluss. river and valley, 2i too. 105, 12%, 

175. LZZi HZ, li2i 325-6. 
Rhiitikon group, ^^S. 283. 285. 341-4, 
390-1. 

Rhazuns, iaa-3. 136, 143. 

Rheinfelden, Rudolf of, 108. 

Rheinw.ildhorn, 105. 313. 3a6. 

Rheinwalrl valley, 58. 68, 3a';. 

Rhymes. Val de, 22, 298. 

RMmy, Sl , 358, 309. 

Rhine, Confederation of the, 84. 

river and valley. Zt §li 124. 12^^ 

135. i3i. 190 2. 310. 2^<>-6, 33Zi 
Hint'T, ^8^ 67-9. 73, 105, Lli. 

IM, 182. 182, 313, 335. 338. 

Mittel, 63, 123: 

Vorder. ^8, 63, 67-8, 7t-3. 105. 

118. lao. 133, 175. 178 9. 212, 326. 

alatinate of the, 144-^. 
Rhodanic Republic, 1 12. i ^3, 171. 
Rhododendrons, 37-8, 43. 
Rhone glacier, 173. 209. 

river and valley, ji ZL 75L 86, 

105, iio-ii. isi .l. 161, 164, 173-S. 
281, 393^ 393^ 304-S. 317. 310. ^36. 
^334. 

Rice. 162^ 253. 

Rich.ird L_. l<ing of England. Bj. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 164. 
Ridnaun valley, 353. 
Riederen, 421 
Riedi, T., 114. 

Riescrferner group. 147, 358. 303 4- 
RiflTel pastures, 220. 
RiffdbiTR inn, 2±, 232. aH- 
Riffelhorn, 229. 
Riffler, Hoher, 341. 
Rigais, Sass, 364. 

Rigi, 2AL 
Riraa, 65. 
Rimaye, term, aa» 
Rimella, 65. 

Rimpfi».chhom, 336, 31^. 315. 
Ringgenberg, lords of, 1 12. 



Riviera (Tessin), iiioii^ 
Roana, 65. 

Robinson, W,, 45. 
Rochebrune, aqi. 

Rochemelon, 94. 166. 30.^-6, aj;^-6o, 

2r)9, 343. 

Roches moutonn^cs, 34-5. 

Rock-climbing. 346-7. a7a« 

Rockfoil, 39-42. 44. 

Rock of Discovery, zia. 

Rodoretto glen, 2h. 

Rods, iron. 319. 

Roesa. term, 16, aoa. 314. 

Rofen huts. 3';o-t 

Rohan, tL dc, 104, 184. 

Rohr dorf, C. aiQ. 

Rohregger. P., 334- 

Roisa. term, 16, 314. 

Roja valley, 6o-t, 00-2, 160. 387. 

Rom,ins in the Alps, 56-7, 75-7. 11^ 

153. 156-9, i6i. 163 t. 167-8. 181 . 

tSj; 187-8. IQT. 133, 196-7, 387. ago. 

Romford, 169. 

Romonsch tongue, 63, 67-8. 1 18-19. 

325. 33*- 
Romuleus, Mons. 206. 
Romulus, King, 206. 343. 
Rope, 308 ■ 238, 259. 
Rora glen. 21^ 
Roraima, 206. 
' Rosa,' 16. 202. 314. 
Rosa, Moine, 6^ 16^ 54^ 93, 96, ao2. 

313, 219 21. 227, 232-4. 236. 241. 

262* 388-9. ago, ^o;-6. 313. 315, 34> ; 

name of, i6, 202, 314. 
valleys south and east of, 58, 

65, Hi 243. 
Rose garden of King Laurin, ,•^64. 
Roscg glacier and glen, 333-4. 

Pit. 1 06, 236. 

Roscnqartrn. 148, 242, 362. 364. 
Rosengartenspitze. 242, 364. 
Rosenheim, 34c. 
Rosenhom. 226. 261, 267, 321. 
Rosen laui. 12, 231. 
Rosenroll. R. von, 307-8. 
Roses, 37-8, 43. 
Rossa, Croda, 367 8. 
RcislxTcienhorn. 313. 
Rossiniere, 117. 
Rotario, Bonifacio, aos. 34^^. 
Roth. P.. 262. 

Rothcnfels, Konisegg-, county of. 14?. 
Rother Knopf. Gross, 360. — ^ 
Rothhom (Gressoney), aia. 

(Zinal), 236, 315;. 

Rothstock, Uri, aZST^ 
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Roththal, 218. 228. 2j6, 262. 
Rothtbaisattel. 217-16, 32a. 
Rotondo, Pixzo, 104- s- 
Rotzo, 65. 

Roue, Col de la, 165. 
Rouen, Archbishop of. 170. 

Rougemont, 1 17. 

Rousse, Grande Aiguille, 100. 

Rousses, Grandes, 294. 

Routes, new. 210. 24a- 

Roveda, 70. 

Roveredo, 140. 

Royal Society, 17-19, 209. 212. 
Royannais, 294. 297- 
Ruden, 62. 

Rudolf Uj Emperor, 108-9, 125, i.io, 
134- 

— — king of Burgundy, Bo. 

iLj king of Burgundy, 80. 

m., king of Burgundy, 61, 86, 

USi. 

of Rhfinfflden. lofi- 

Ruise, term. 16, ^ 314. 
Rupert, Emperor, 193. 
Ruskin, J,, 246. 
Russians, 178-9. 
Ruthner, A. von. 224, 227. 
RUtli, 321. 
Rutor, T5te du. 300. 

Saane, river and valley, 66, 116. 173, 

317. 319-30- 

Saanen, 66^^ 117, 320. 
Saanenmbser Fass, 117. 
Saas, 170. 201. 3 1 6. 
Saben, 132. 

Safion valley, 6fi. 

Saifnitz Pass, isa, 158. 187. 194. 370. 

Saige, Le, J., 259. 

Saigurn, Kolm-, gold mines, 36a 

Salassi, 157. 

Salbertrand, 87. 

Salt^cchio, 65. 

Saleinaz, Fcnfiire de, 229. 

glacier, 306. 

Salm, Count r. von, 214-11;. 
Salt, 162. 170, 191-2. 293. 
Saluzzo, marquessate of, 86, 91, 94, 
292. 

Salzburg, 6^ 8, 2^ 72, 8^ 128, 148-4. 
146-7. 152, iggr 323. 285, 357, 352, 
360. 

Alps of, 344-7. 3S6. 39'- 

Salzkammergut, 345. 
Siimbtiser Alp, 11, 
Samnaun valley, 67^ 21i 340. 344- 
Sandlbal, 327. 

Sanetsch Pass, iii, i73i 320. 
2 E 



Santis, 11, 26^ 331-2. 346. 
Sadne, 79. 
Saorge. 6i_, ^(^- 
Saoseo, Cima di, 106. 336. 

.Sapp.ida. 66, 370. 

Saracens in toe" Alps, 82-3, 86. 160. 

i68. 316. 
Saragosia, 18:;. 
Sarca. river and valley, 353-4. 
Sarche, Allc, 353. 

Sardinia, 23, gg, 103, 167^ ifii^ 
Sardona pastures, 328. 

Sargans, 341, 

Sarine, river and valley, 66, 116. 173, 

317. 319-20- 
Sass Maor, 148. 204^ 242, 366. 

Rigais. 364. 

Sassina, Val, 355. 
Satlelknopf, 219. 
Sauris, 66, 370. 
Sausa. 316. 

Saussure. tL B. de, 177, 202. 210-12, 

214-15. 229-^ 0. 3i5-i5r " 
Savaranche. Val. 397 298- 
Save river. 1^2, 197. 37 1 -a. 
Savine glen, 166. 
Savona, 8. 

Savoy, 2A2 7Q-8o, 82, 84-5. 9»-2, 154. 

201, 21S 318. 
House of, 61^ 64-5. 81-2, 85-8, 

90-6, III. 114, 126. 160-2. 164-5, 

168. 201, 310. 
Sax lords, 100, 102. 
Saxifrages, 39-42. 44. 
Says, Col du, 229. 
Scais, Pizzo di, 356. 
Scala family, 137-8. 
Scaletta glacier. 30. 

Pass, 332: 

Scalve. Val~air3iS; 
Scanfs, 184. 

Scents of flowers. 37. jS, 39. 

Seer seen glacier, 334. 

Scesaplana, 208. 260, 341-2. 

Schaffliausen, 109. 

Schams valley .~5Sl 

Schanfipfg valley, l2Q. 

Scharboden, Piz, 213. 

Scharnitz i'ass, 192, 196. 

Scheideck, Reschen, Pass, 5, 106-7. 

146. 152. 183, 187. 190-1. 221^ 282-3. 

333. 34i 347-8. 
Scheidfgg. Great. Pass, u. 

Little, Pass. 47. 

Schelenin. i8. 

Schcuchzer. ). ]., Ui 207, 209-10. 
Schiller. F. , 177. 
Schlagintweit brothers, 23a. 
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Schlappinerjoch, 341. 

Schluderbach, 368. 

Schlupf, im, 28. 

Schmid, Felix, 66^ 140. 

Scbmitt, R. 244. 

Schnalserthal, 350. 

Schneehuhn, 5^ 

Schdllenen gorge. 18, 176. 

Schopf, T. , 12, ao4. 

Schrammacber, 223, 3^8. 

Schreckhorn, Gross, 204. 234, 236, 340, 

Klein. 22±, 3at. 

Schreckshom, 204. 
Schriinde, term, aa^ 
Schuls, 122. 
Schiissellaui, 31. 

Schwarenbach inn, |2, 114, 174-j;. 

Schwarrberg Weissthor, 169, 262. 
Schwarienberg, I*rince F. von, 22V4. 
Scbwarxthor, 230. 

Schwjz, 30j 2^ 100. ICQ. ia6. 178. 

330. 

Scfiyn Pass, ifia. 
Scolette, Aiguille de, aoa. 
Scopi, ips. 

ScotUn^Tg^, 227-30, 235. a6ii 196, 

306^ 321^ 2^ 
Sea of Ice, i s-i6, 202. 
Sebasttano, San, 70- 
Sedrun, lA. 
Sccfeld Pass, 192, 196. 
Seehorn, Gross, 341. 
Seewis, 208. 342. 
Segnes Pass, 209. 
Srigne, Col de la. i6g. ao8, 30.3. 
Selbsanft, 328. 
ScUar, Col du. 229. 
Semmering Pass and railway, 8^ 

iSz. IQ7-8. 
Sempach, battle. 109. 11^. 126. 135. 
Senate, 69. 
Seneca. 15. 
Scnn, term, ul 
Sent. 12^ 342. 

Septimer Pass, 102. i.si. i.S3-4t 1^8, 

180-3. i8s. 190. 128. 338. 
Septimius Severus, i ^8. 
S#racs. term, 22, 202^ 
Screrhard, N., 208. 342. 
Seriana, Val, 35V 
Sermcnza, Val, 65. 
Servius, 157-8. 
Servor, 203. 
Sesiajoch, 236. 

Scsia valley. 65. 93. 96, 219. 316. 
Sestri^?res, Col dcTB?, 164. 
Sesvenna, Pix, 336. 



Sette Comuni, 6s-6. 
Severus. Septimius, 158. 
Sexten valley, 36a, 36&-9. 
Sforza family, 98. 
Shavings, 208. 

Sheep, 10, LL L2i ?At 28^ ai8. 260. 267, 
30t. 

Shoes, climbing. 36.15. 

snow-, 2t;9. 

Shopkeepers, 264. 
Sicily, 

Siders, 66. 111. 

Siebenthal, n6. 

Siegfried, and Atlas, a36-y. 

J. J... 328. 

Siena, San Bernardmo of, 102. iSa. 
Sierre, 66^ lil 

Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury, xlSfi. 

.Sigisbert, St.. jli 1^8. 212. 
Sigismund, Emperor, 32, 138, 169. 179. 
185. 

of Austria and the Tyrol T?a. 

189. 

Signalhom, 341. 

Signalkuppe. 22r. 

Silberhom. 318-19. 

Sillvrsattel, 232. 313-14. 

Silberstock, 3^1. 

Silvretta glacier and pass. a43» 

group. 283. 285^ 333. 340-,^. 

3QO-I- 
Silvretlahom. 341. 

Simler, Josias, 15-17. aWt ao9. «SQ. 

Simler, Josias, book, 201. 207. 
Simraenegi;, lordship of. uA 
Simmenthal, 12. iZ. 116-17, 173. 317. 
320. 

Simplon, IMpartement du, iia. 154. 
171. 

Pass, ^ 64- 5. 73. 99. t«a. 

170-I. 173. izL ?^ »2. 383. 

■334. 

village, 62j 65, 2L ^7°' 

Sion, ^ III. 173. 

Bishop ofTza. 861 95i UttJUL 

Sitten, 66. 
Skating. 272. 277. 
Skeletons. 22, iSi 
Skiing. 183. 247. 272. 277. 
Slade. FTaiS. a2& 
Slate quarries, 329. 

Slavonic population in the Alps. 69-3, 

2°- Zi LiL 322: 
rulers. 129-30, 152. 

Sledges, 1 65-6, 359. 866-7. 276. 

Sloane, 19. 

Smith, Albert, agi. 
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Smugglers, 122, 360, 323. 335. 
Smyth brothers, 232-3. 
Snow, ^ 20-1. 31. 

climbing, 246-7, 2^ 

-line, gr>-T 

mouse, si-3. 

Red, 30. 

shoes, 259. 

• spectacles, ac,Q. 
Snowy Region of the Alps, 15-38. 
Society, Royal, 17-IQ. 209, 212m 
Soldanellas, 42-3. 

Soldiers. JSee Armies and Recruits. 
Sole, Val di, 189, 3C4. 
Soles of shoes, 2^0, 36.1;. Stt Cram- 
pons. 
Soleure, 109, 218. 
Solferino, battle, 164. 
Solinus, 15, 203. 
Solitarv climbing, 227, 234. 
Solkscharte, 159, 196. 
Somvix glen. 68. 
Sondrio, 134. 
Sonklar, K. von, 227. 
Sonnblick, 359. 

(Observatory), 360. 

Sorapiss, 143^ 204, 367^. 
Sosp>el, l6l 

South-Eastern Alps, 9, i47-9t aio. 286. 

.^69-72. 396. 
Soxa, 316. 

Spain, $57 104, it,7, i6a. 185. 
Sparrows, 207. 
Specht, J. A., 227. 
Spectacles, snow, 2.SQ. 
Speedwells, 34, 39. 
Specr, 330. 

Mr. , 229, 321. 

Speicher, term, ix. 

Spescha, Placidus k, 212-14. 3a6-7. 

Porta da. 213, 327. 

Spiringen. ll. 

Spital (Pyhrn Pass), 196. 

(Semmering Pass), 198. 

Spitalmatte, 114. I74- 
Spliigen Pass, 105^ 151. n;8-9. I77i 
180-2. 322, 326, 232, 338-9- 

Dolomites, 339, 363. 

Spol river, 61^ 184, 32^^" 

Sponheim dynasty, 131. 

Spring in the Alps, 31. 41^ 277-8. 

Slabeler tower, 365. 

Stachelberg, 329. 

Stade, Albert" abbat of, 176. 

Staflfel, term, 12. 

St.ignoni's map, 215. 

Stalden, 11^ 114. 

Stalla Rivio-, 182. 



Sunig, v., 215. 
Sums, iifi. 
Staublauine, 31. 
Stcghiui, 31. 

Sieigeisen. 202. 208, 222. 2.S9. 
Stembocks, 48-9. 302. 
Stella, Monte. 

Stelvio Pass, 106-7. 124. 141. 148, 185- 

^ 283, 294, 333, 336. .347-0. 
Stephen, L,. 2^7?45i iSZi 3^5; 
Stevenson, E. J., 233. 
Steyr, 129. 

Siiebende Brilcke, 177. 
Stilfserjoch. iSy 
Stoats, 31. 

Stockalper family, 171. 
StockgTon, 213. 
Stockhorn ( Hdrens). 229. 

(Thun). 204. 

Stone-Marten. 51. 

Stones, 2<;. 294- s. 

Stoss, battle, 135. 

Stou. 148-9. 372. 

Strabo, 1 56-7. 163, 197. 

Strahlegg Passes, 218, 228, 230-1, 236, 

23q, 265, 268. 
Strahlhorn, 313, 315. 
Strahlkogcl. 223. 
Strassburg. Gottfried of, i&2^ 

Werner, Bishop of, 124. 

Striations. 24, 25, a6. 

Stubai group, 146-7. 223, 28,, 347. 35 

2SZ. 32?: 
Students. 15, 159, 229. 
Studer, B., 226. 

G., 22S-7. .^8. 

n6v6, 217. 

Stumpf. j.. 15-17, 31, 202, 204. 
Stura river, go, 292. 

(Lanzo). 298. 

Styria. 22i §4. 129-31. '36. 146. 149. 

197-8, 344i 3Zgi 
Sugana, Val. 70^ 140. 
Suld glen. 112. 
Sulden, 2M, 348^ 350. 
Suldenspitze, 348. 
Sulger, J. , 219. 
Sulsanna glen, 339. 
Sulzberg, 189. 
Sulzflub, 341. 

Summer in the Alps, 42-3, 273-4, 
Summus Penninus. 159, 304. 308. 
Sunburn. 29. 
Sunday, 361. 
Sundgau, 124. 
Sunsets, 296, 331. 
Surenen Pass, 117. 
Nieder. Alp. 11, 
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S(is, 17. 184. 

Susa, Zi Z6, Z?! ISii '63-4. 164^. 

20 -6. 
Susten Pass 175. 

Suvoroff. Prince, Russian general, irS-g. 
Swabia, 65, io8. laa. 127. igi. 
Swiss Confederation, Kx^io, 124. ia5-6. 
135. 

soldiers. See Armies and Recruits. 

Syagrius. 22i 
Sylvius, Mons, aoa. 

Tables, Glacirk, 2a. 
Taconnai glacier, .106. 
Tacul glacier, 306. 

Mont Blanc du, 2-^-^. 

Tagliamcnto valley, 370. 
Talc. i^. 

Tambo, Pix, log. 
Tamina glen, 68^ 327-8. 

Tamins, lA. 

Tarasp. jIj. 122. 126. 142. 
Tareniaisc. 6^. 72. 80, 85. 94, 22i 

167-8. 300. 
Tarvis, 194, :^70-i. 
Taschhorn, 31.^. 315. 
Tauem range, 5, a6, uZj mS. 

393-4- ^ . 

Passes over the : in general, 

IV^ iq6j 214-t-;, 358. 
Heiligenblut Tauem, 3^9. 
Hohc Tauem, ^ 15a, 126, 358, ^6i. 
371- 

Kaiser Tauem, 359. 

Kom Tauem, 361. 

Krimmler Tauem, 3S7-8. 

Mallnitz Tauern, 196. 361. 

Nassfcld Tauem. 361. 

Rodstiidter Tauern, 8^ H2. 158, 
187. 196. 280. 346, 3S8. 361, 

Velber Tauem, 196, 3^8. 
Taufers, jjuL 
Taurini, 156. 
Tavetsch, lA. 
TavrU, Pi«, 336, 
Taylor, C, 241. 
Tegcmsec, 145. 
Teieccio, Col de, 2Qcl 
TV//, William, 177. 
Tell s Chapel, 321. 
Tenda, ifio. 

Col de. 4j 8^ 9j 60-1. 8i i6o-i. 

a8o. 287. 

counts of , 61^ 90j 92^ ifia, 

San Dalmazzo di, 287. 

Ten Jurisdictions, League of the, 97. 

lao-i. 
Tennyson, A., 3i 43. 



Terglou, aio, aig, 370-1. 

Terri, Pit, 213- 

Tessin, Canton of, li. 53, 60^ 62. 64, 

66. 71-2, 104. 109, 150, 325. 
Thabor, Mont, 206. 
Theodoric, 77. 

Tbtodule, ^77 Pass. 16, 158, 25a* aia. 

ga8-9. 230. 309, 31^, 316. 
Theodulhom. 212, 315. 
Thomas family, 203. 
Thorstein, 346. 
Threads. 219. 
Three Lands, 109, 

Rsetian Leagues. Set Raetian 

Leagues. 
Thun, X15. ias-6. 239. 

I^alce of, Zi 116, 312. 390, 346. 

Thunderbolts. 354. 

Thur valley, 330. 

Thurgau, 110. 126. 13^. 19a. 

Thurnerkamp. 358. 

Thurwiescr, P. jTTaMi 3LS2. IS?. i6r. 

Thusis, 67-8. 72, 120, 180. 182" 207. 

Ticino, Canton of. See Tessin. 

river and valley, 7.99-101. 105, 

175. 325:^. 
Ticfenkastell, iSa. 
Tilbury, Gervasc of, ao6. 
Timau, 66, 370. 
Timmeljoch, 3';r. 
Timun. Fiz, 338. 
Tine gorge. 117. 

Tinde, river and valley, 60^ gi, xfii, 

Tinibras, Mont, 23, aSfl. 

Tinrenhorn, 339/^3. 

Tione, 3S3-4- 

Tirano, 100, 283. 

Tischelwang. 66^ 370- 

Titian, 368. 

Titlis, ao8-9. 216. 226, 317. gai. 
Tiziano Vecellio, 368. 
Toad Flax, 44. 

Toblach and jKiss. 136, 139, 189, 192-3. 
Tobogganmg, 165-6. 247. 359-60. a66. 

?ZZi 343- , ^ 

Toce river, 65, 323 ; and see Tosa. 

T6di, 208. 213, 327-8, 

Glaraer, 327-8. 

Range of the, 6^ 213-14. 285, 336-9, 

^86-7. 

Tofana, 149, 204, 367-8. 

Toggenburg, counts and county of the, 

lao, 3'y>-i. 
Tolls, 120. 176, i8i«a. 19s. 
Tolmezzo, 193. 371. 

Tonale Pass, 69. ix^ 141, 185, 187. 

189-90. ^47-8. 353-4. 
Tondu, Mont, 303 « 
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Tdrbel, ii^ 114. 
Torch6, Becca, 29. 
Torrent Alp, 34. 4^ 

Tortoise, 52. 

Tosa, Cinia, 148, 330. 354. 

Falls, 122, 128, 324. 

river and valley, Zi 65, 99^ iia. 

163, 12a, 323-4. 336. 
ToTir, Col du. 23Q. 

glacier. ^06. 

du Pin family, 8g. 

Tour-Chfttiilon, La, family, m-14. n6. 
Tourmentes, 21. 
Tournancbe, Val, 35, 39, 309. 
Toumier, guide. 2^ 
Toumoux, fort, 162. 
Toys, 364, 
Trafo!, 222, 3 SO. 
Trajo glacier, 4.1. 

Transjurane Burgundy, 80^ 86^ iiQ. 
Travenanzcs, Val, 367. 
Traversetle, Col de la, 30, l6a-3. 293. 
Traver&ing peaks, 24.^, 364. 
Tre Croci Pass, 367. 

Pievi, lo^. 

Tredici Comuni. Sfij, 

TrelatOle glacier. 306. 

Trent, 66, 20, i40-r. 189. 352^ 354. 

bishopric of, 62-3, 69-70, 72. 13a, 

137; MO- 3. lA^ 189-90, 353. 
Trentmo, 60^ 140-1. 148, 349, 353. 
Trepalle. 73. 
Trevisc, Bishop of, 183. 

March of, 137-8. 368. 

Tribulation glacier, 39. 
Trient glacier, 306. 

Trieste, 4> 8^ 9, lLL lAli L52i ISZi iSZi 

360-73. 
Triolet glacier, 306. 
TriptycE at Susa, ao.'>-6. 
Tristan, 182. 
Trivulzio family, 62^ loi, 
Trond, St., monastery. a^S. 
Trou, terra, 163. 
Trttbsee, ao8. 
Tragberg, 234. 
Truns, 21a. 
Tschierva glacier, 333. 
Tschingel P.iss, 2167228. 331. 
Tschudi, Giles, 16, 202^ 
Tuckett, F. v., 223, 230, 349. 
Tunnels through the Alps. ^ 30^ 36^ 

64, 82, 160-3. t65-6, 171. 174. 177. 

184. 196-8, 206, 281. 293. 33a, 332^ 

346. 3S8. 361, 371-2- 
Turbie, La, 6ij 2^ 156, 197, 287. 
Turin, 8» 64^ Zii Zi 82-3, 85, 92, 160. 

163. 165, 303. 



Turin, Ardoin, marquess of, 82-3. 
Turks. 152. 

Turn family, 111-14. tf^ . 
Tllrst, K. . 316, 

Turtmann, and valley, 67^ 309-10, 313. 

Tuscany. 142. 

Tuxer range. 358. 

Twins. 3X2, 315. 

TyndallTTn 300. 

Tyrol, castle of. 131. 

county of the : m general, 48, 63, 

73-4. ISO. 154, UAi .^ti-a : eii^ora- 
tionofTiio, 214-15. 221-';, 344'S. 35Ai 
152. -^64-6, 368-Q. 371 ; History of. 
78-9, 84, 119-22, 127-8, 130-46 ; lan- 
guages of, 6=;-6 ; passes from. ^ 
8, 124. 132. 134. 136-7, LSO. 153- 
4. IS7-8, 17^, 183-93. 200-2. aSSj 
347. 350, 35a, 369-71 ; political 
peaks in, 5, 146-9, 2Qa 

Alps of the, 282-6, 34'>-73, 

391-4. 

Dolomites of the, 6, ^ 69, 107, 

1.36. 140. 148-9. 2Q4, 230, 234, 236. . 
343-4. 342, 386. 392. 3Mi 361-9. 
393-5- 

Ubayb valley, Q0-3. 382, aoi-a. 
Uccello. Monte, 180. 

Pirto, iSo. 

Udine, 193-4, 370-1. 
U e be) t h al glacier, 353. 
Ulm, 66» 

Ulrich, M.. aa6. 232. 328. 

St.. 364. 

Ulrichen, 114. 
Ulrichsbom. 313. 

Umbrail Pass. 121, i8s-7. 198. 383, 

336, 347-9- 
— — Pir, 336. 

Uoteraar glacier, 26^ 318. aa6. 361. 

330-I. 

Unterscen, ^ iig. 

Unterwalden, 22. 2Z» 'OO* IQQ. Ii7-i8. 
136. 318. 

Upper Rsetian League, 49, 6a, 62, 103. 

120, 326. 

Un. LL. 52i Z?. 22- 125^ 
ua 117-19, ia6, ISO. 173, 318-21. 

337. 

Rothstock, 216. 

Urlaun, 213. 
Urnasch, 65. 

Urnerboden pastures, x_l. T17. 
Urnerloch. 177. 
Ursare, 176. 
Urschlcr, iSr. 
Urselen, ifi. 
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Ursem valley. 18^ 1 18-19. »76. 
Urtiolaspitze, 107. 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 93-4. 98. 

Vaccarone, L. , a44. 

Vachcy, La. 36. 

Vadrct. lenn, aj. 

Pix. 339-40- 

Vajolet towers, 365. 

Val, Du. map by, 203. 

Val d llliez. aix. 

Valanga, terra, 30. 

Valdieri and Baths, 2£8. 

Valence, 86, aS. 

Valentine, St.. Hospice. 191. 

Vallais, in general, 59, 6a-4, 71-2. 84, 
96. 99-IOO. 117 ; glaciers in. 17-18. 
as-6, 330 ; guides in, 361-3 ; 

history of, iio-n;, 153, 171 ; Lower, 
6oj 86j 32^ 95^ m, 153 ; passes from, 
16, 99-100. 153, i68-7i>. ao3. ao8 : 
pastures in, 11-12, 97, 114, 17^ ; 
topography of, 307-20, 323. 371-86 ; 
Upper, 53, 66-7. 81, 86"; 95. 104- S- 

— colonies from the, 38762, 65, 6&. 
09. ua. i7o-a. 319-ao, 316. 3a4-S. 

spelling of the luune, im. 



Vallante, Col de, 821 162^ 
Valley, the Lost, 220^ 
Valloire, 394. 
Vallouise, 87. 
Valnontey, 33, 39. 
ValpeUine. the, 34. 309. 
Vals glen, 68. 
Valsorey glacier, aiLL 
Valtelline, the. 6i_, jAs ^ 98-9, mi-4, 
106, i4i-a. »84-6. 1*^0, 283, 326, 

„3.1VS. 342. 342. 353- 
Vandals, 77. 
Vanillas, 36. 
Vanoisc glacier, 301. 
Var, river and valley, 60 
387-8. 

Varaita, Val, 64, 86-7, 90-1. 93, ifia. 
Varro. M. T.. i';7. 
Varrone, Val. 355. 
Vars. Col de. lisa. 
Vaud, 39^864^ I09i ns-17. ^iB. 
Vaudois, 64. 2Li 163, i6^2i * 
Vecellio, Tiiiano. 308. 
Vedrelta, term, 22, 356. 
Ve^lia Alp. 334. 
Veit, St. 369. 

V61an, Mont, 6^ 210, 234, a6o. an. 
Velber Tauern, 196, 358. 
Velka Kappa, 373. 
Venantius Fortunattis, 193. 



91. 161, 



393- 



Venediger, Gross, 5, ao4, aai. 

224. ^■^7-9. 393-4- 
Vtfndon valley, 229, 3QS» 
Veneli. 147. 3S^. 

Venetia, 6o» 76, 8a^ 84^ 93^ 138. 14X. 

m8-9. 189, 195, 255, 366, 369, 
Venetz, 25-6. 

Venice, 136, 138-41. LSa, 160. 188. 

13a, 135. 3^ 367-8. 3ZO. 
Vent, 2A- 352- 

Ventimiglia. 8^ 6l 90, 92^ 160, 287. 

Ventoux, Mont, ao.s. 

V^ran, St. , 74. 

Veratrura, 34. 

Vercors, 2<>4. 297. 

Verdon river, gi. 

Verdun, Treaty of, 79. 

Vermenagna, river and valley, 90. 

Vernagt glaciw, 3^0. 

Vernel, 36s. 

Verona, 66, 137-8, 383. 

— glacier, 334, 

Mark ol7 127-8, 131, 137. 

Veronicas. 34^ 39. 
Vcrslanklahom. 340. 343. 
Verte, Aiguille, 305. 
Verrasca, Val, 324. 

V^subie, river and valley, 6q. 91. 

2afl. 

Vesulspitie, 340. 

Vesulus, 203 ; an.d set Viso, Monte. 
Vezzana.'Cirna di. 148, 204, 36.^-6. 
Via Mala ( Bergamasca), 353. 

(Tbusis). 1 60- 2. 207. 

• Vicar, Imperial,' 81, 86,, Hfioa, 
Vicenza, 63, 137-8. 
Victor Emmanuel ll.. 48, 61. 93. 
Vienna, 4, 8, 122, ^o, 13^ 13a, 197-8. 

346. 371. 
— — Congress of, 95, 109, 133. 
Vienne, 80, M. 

Viennois, Dauphins of the, 8x, 83. 86-8. 

150. 

Vierge, La, 33. 

Views in theAlps, 208. 225. 359. 396. 

300-3. 338. 340- 1. 3S6. 
ViTlach. 2. 124.. 369-70. 372. 
Villamont. Seigneur de, 3S9-6a 
Ville. A. de, 207, 221. 259-60. 297. 
Villeneuve, 36. 
Vincent family, ai9-3a 

Pvramide, 220. 

Vingt-huit huts, 310. 

Vinischgau, 73, t30-3, 131-3, 184-6. 

,,.150:1; 283. 347-9. 3Sa 

Viola. Cima, 106, 336. 

— - Passo dj Val. 184. 

Virgil, i^. 203, 233. 
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Visconli family, 08, 103, 137, 13Q: 
Barnabas, 103 : Uian Galeazzo. 103, 

137 ; Mastino, 103. 
Visigoths, 2Z: 

Viso, Monte, 30, 64^ zi, 87. 24i >6a. 

a03. 839, 336. 288-Q, 2QI-2. 295, 348. 

Visp, 5^ 111-12, 313. 

stream, 316. 

Vito, San, 367. 
Viva, Roccia, 40^ 303. 

Gpmelli of the, 40. 

Vogelbcrg (pass), loa, 180, 326. 

(peak), ifea. 

Voiron, gi. 

Volker, Alois, 217-18. 261, 
Voralp, term, m. 

Vorarlberg, 6, 12^ 84^ 1 19-20, 127, 135, 
143. 185, igo-2, 341, 344. 

Alps of tfuiTaSs. 344-7. 3Qi. 

name, 131, 343. 

Vorsass, term, lo^ 
Vrin glen, 68. 
Vultures, 52-3. 

WAdiswil, lords of, iia-ii. 
Wajjner. J. J., 12.- 
Wahrcn, )., aig, afir. 

Waitresses, 350. 

Waldt', Unsere liebe Frau im. 69. 
Waldensians, 64, 2I1 '^3' 166^, aoi. 
293- 

Waldo. P. , 203. 

Walenstadt, l!ake of, 330. 
Walker, Frank, 228. 

, Horace, 24a. 

Wall-creeper, 54. 
Wallflowers, 42. 
Wallgau. 341. 
' Wandering, 245-6, 
Wandln, Hmtere, 222. 
Wasenhnrn. 229. 

Watprshed of the Alps, 5. 106-7, 147-9, 

281, 337-9. 369-70. 
WatzmanD, 146, a 13, 223. 344-3. 34^. 
Weib, s'alt, 53, 
Wcilenmann, J. J., 227. 
Weiler. 1 45. 

Weiss, J. cL , Atlas by, 200. sic, 21;;- 16. 

Weissbach, 28. 

Weissberg. Averser, 338, 340. 

Wcissenbur^i, 

family, 1 1 5. 

Weisshom, 67. 289-90, 31 1, 315. 
WeisskucfeJ, 147, 351. 
Wfissniics, 313. 
Wcissstein, Vioch, 371. 
Weisslannen valley, 327. 
Weissthor, 313. 



Weisstbor, New, 231. 

Schwarzberg, 169, 262, 

Welden, L. von. 22J^ 
Welsche Confinien, 140-r. 
Welsperg, George of, 139. 
Wenceslaus, Emperor, 98. 
Wengern Alp, 31^ 219, 249, 355, a66. 
Werdcnbcrg, counts of, 135. 
Werdenfels, county of, 143. 
Werner, Bishop of StrasSDurg. 124. 
Western Alps, 85-96, 151-3, 156-71, 

g8o-:^, 284-5. 287-317, 373-82. 
Westphalia, IVeaty of, 109. lai. 
Wetterborner, in general, 28, 2h 304. 

319: 

Hasic Jungfrau, 226-7. 231, 233. 

240-1, 250. 261 , 321. 

Mitlelhorn, 229, 321. 

Rosenbom, 226, 261. 267, 321. 
WctterlOcke, 322. 
WettcTstein group, 345. 
Whey, 22^ 

• White Rock.' 16, 20^ 305. 
Whymper, E., 238, 240. 
Wiesbachhorn. Gross, 147. 214, 223, 
j6o. 

Wiesenegger, Wolfgang, 361. 
Wilder Pfaff. 352. 
Wildhorn, 204. 

Wildkirchli, ^^2. 
Wildspilze, 1^ 204, 348, 351. 
Wildstrubel, 66, 204. 
Willa, iSo. 
Willetrud, lofi. 

William, count of Provence. 82-3, 8q. 

ofWjrkebam, 169. 

Wills, A., 230-1, 233-4, a6i* 
Willen monastery, JSi 
Wimniis, 
Winchester, 169. 
WindRillle, Grosse, 328. 

KJeine, 328. 

Windisch Matrei, 143. 

Winkler tower, 36^. 

Winter in the Alps, 31^ 165, 183, 236. 

241^ 258-9, 266-7. 223, 375^ .308, 

343. 361. 
Winterthur, 108. 125-6, 135. 
Wippach, 197. 
Wiitelslacli family, 144. 
Wittwer, U., 261-2. 
Wochein tunnel, 152, 371. 
Woman, the old, 53. 
Worms (Fkirmio), 185. 
Trt-aty of, 93. 

Wormserjoch, 185 ; and see Umbrail 

Pass. 
WUrltembcrg, 145. 
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W'-irzburg, gruid-diiehjr of, t43. 
Wjrb, s ail. 53. 
Wykebam, Williaii) of, 169. 
WTtttmrasMntock, 7, 105, 3S5<6, 
33^ 



Yeats Rrown, Mr., 218, 228, 
Yolande, ducbess of 6avoy, 165. 
Yofkf New p ti96*7> 



Zahke, die. 66. 

Zaririt^en djUK^, MB, I3I. 

Zarz, 70. 

Zasenbarg paatOKS. 9x8. 
Zchnen, term, iti. 
Zell. 357. 

Zcilcr, < '. , ; 
Zeller-Horner, H., 226. 
Zdlift. VaUis. 193 

Zmnatt, 16, 32, 114, 312, 220. 223, 
aa6, 330-1, 23»-9, 262-3, 306-7, 313-16, 
350. 



347. 



Zernetz, 46, 184. 
Ztlkrth»l, 136, 143, 145. 

Rroup, 136. 146-7, 

356-8. 393-4. 
Zimbaspitze, 343. 
Zinal, 67, 3io»ts. 
Zinnen, Drei, 147. ^49. 204, 
ZoUern. counts of, 123. 
Zsigmondy. E., 243, 349. 
Zuckerhtill, 147, 35a, 
Zug. too. 109, 126. 
Ztigspitze, 26, 14:, -6, 344-6. 
Zumstem, Joseph, 48, 220-1. 
Zunsleiiispitae, jno>i. 
Zupo, Piz, 106. 

Zurich, 17. 19. 100, ioS-9, 125-6, 178, 

209. 226, 327-8. 
ZUricbgau, 135. 
Zwdainnneii, xt6. 300. 
Zwischberjrcn valleyt i?** 
Zwdlferkofel, 369. 
ZjlMcb*s Platm, 88. 
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